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I.  PREFACE 

The  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  gathered  from  14  to  21  June,  2005  in  Aghios 
Nikolaos,  Crete,  as  guests  of  H.  E.  Metropolitan  Nektarios  of  Petras,  Holy  Metropolis  of 
Petras  and  Cherronissou,  and  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate.  Because  this  was  the  final 
meeting  of  this  standing  commission  its  agenda  was  even  more  challenging  than  usual,  and  its 
sense  of  accountability  particularly  strong. 

Among  the  standing  commission’s  tasks  were  those  of  reviewing  the  plenary  commission 
meeting  held  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia  in  July  and  August,  2004;  of  reviewing  all  the  work 
done  by  Faith  and  Order  since  the  World  Council  of  Churches  Assembly  in  Harare  in  1998;  of 
determining  which  texts  and  materials  were  ready  to  be  sent,  and  to  whom,  for  response, 
study,  review,  or  other  use;  of  identifying  which  studies  needed  further  work,  and  how  they 
should  best  be  continued;  of  deciding  certain  matters  in  relation  to  staff;  of  identifying 
persons  to  be  put  forward  for  membership  in  the  next  standing  commission,  to  be  constituted 
immediately  after  the  WCC  Assembly  in  February,  2006;  and,  not  least,  of  discerning  what 
programmatic  suggestions  and  general  wisdom  this  standing  commission  should  pass  on  to  its 
successor. 

These  minutes  record  the  flow  of  the  meeting;  reports,  texts  from  meetings,  and  other 
materials  presented  to  the  meeting;  and  the  deliberations  and  decisions  of  the  standing 
commission  on  each  topic  under  consideration.  For  many  of  the  studies  and  activities, 
background  (or  “cover”)  texts  are  included. 

The  results  from  several  studies  are  due  to  be  published  soon  (in  the  last  half  of  2005)  and 
with  relatively  minor  changes  from  the  versions  presented  in  Crete;  in  view  of  their  pending 
publication,  these  texts  are  not  included  in  the  present  volume.  This  applies  to  the  study 
documents  on  ecclesiology;  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity,  and  the  search  for  the  unity 
of  the  church;  and  on  theological  anthropology.  It  also  applies  to  the  reports  from 
consultations  in  the  hermeneutics  study.  Not  included  here  either  is  the  text  on  baptism  which, 
awaiting  further  work,  has  not  changed  significantly  since  its  last  publication.  Finally,  Faith 
and  Order  also  reviewed  the  “Statement  on  Ecclesiology”  which  it  has  developed,  at  the 
request  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  in  2002,  for  the  WCC’s  9th  Assembly  meeting  in 
February  2006.  This  text  remains  an  internal  working  document  until  its  consideration  and 
adoption  by  the  Assembly,  and  thus  is  not  included  in  the  present  volume  either. 

Two  texts  from  Faith  and  Order  work  in  the  area  of  the  theology  of  peace  (stemming  from 
meetings  held  in  Kigali,  Rwanda  in  December  2004  and  in  Oslo,  Norway  in  April  2005)  are 
published  here  for  the  first  time.  Also  published  is  the  text  on  religious  plurality  and  Christian 
self-understanding,  done  collaboratively  with  other  WCC  programmes  as  indicated;  and  an 
evaluative  survey  of  Faith  and  Order’s  engagement  with  younger  theologians,  including 
suggestions  for  how  this  can  be  developed  in  the  future. 

The  appendix  to  this  volume  includes  the  gracious  sermon  delivered  on  19  June  by  our  host 
Metropolitan  Nektarios  (a  substantial  response  was  given  on  behalf  of  the  commission  by 
vice-moderator  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima).  As  documentation  are  included  the 
definitive  version  of  the  present  By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order  (incorporating  an  important 
correction  from  the  version  printed  in  the  Kuala  Lumpur  report),  and  the  most  up-to-date  list 
of  the  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  with  contact  information. 
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It  is  a pleasure  on  behalf  of  Faith  and  Order  to  recognize  our  hosts  for  the  meeting  (thanks  are 
expressed  formally  in  the  minutes  themselves).  In  addition  special  thanks  are  due  to  our 
official  minute-taker,  plenary  commission  member  Peter  Donald.  We  also  thank  all  those  who 
planned,  led  and  participated  in  worship  and  in  all  the  other  aspects  of  the  meeting.  My  own 
thanks  go  to  all  the  officers  and  standing  commissioners  of  Faith  and  Order  and,  not  least,  to 
all  Faith  and  Order  staff  members  for  their  professional  and  generous  support  over  the  past 
year  - and  more. 

Tom  Best 

Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission, 

World  Council  of  Churches 


II.  ROLL  CALL 


Moderator 

Bishop  David  K.Yemba 

Vice-moderators 

Metropolitan  Prof.  Gennadios  of  Sassima 
Rev.  Dr  Melanie  A.  May 
Archbishop  John  Onaiyekan 
Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina 
Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  Seim 

Members  of  the  Board 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev 
Rev.  Dr  Pablo  Andinach 
Rev.  Prof.  Andre  Birmele 
Rev.  Neville  Callam 
Rev.  Megersa  Guta 
Rev.  Prof.  William  Henn 
Rt  Rev.  John  Hind 

Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  Ibrahim 

Bishop  Dr  Vasilios  Karayiannis  of  Trimithus 

Mrs  Sarah  S.  Kaulule 

Rev.  Dr  Jacob  Kurien 

Dr  Paul  Meyendorff 

Rev.  Jane  Namugenyi 

Sister  Dr  Mary  O’Driscoll 

Rev.  Dr  William  G.  Rusch 

Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld 

Prof.  Valburga  Schmiedt  Streck 

Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri 

Rev.  Dr  William  Tabbemee 

Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita 

Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar 

Rev.  Prof.  Dorothea  Wendebourg 
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Consultants 

Mgr  John  Radano  (Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity) 
Dr  Ann  Riggs  (National  Council  of  Churches  USA) 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  M.  Robeck  (Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order) 

Apologies 

Rev.  Ying  Gao 
Dr  Catrin  Williams 

Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller  (consultant  EKD) 

Younger  Theologians 

Dr  Rebecca  Cacho  (Roman  Catholic  Church) 

Mr  Antti  Laine  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland) 

Ms  Xanthi  Morfi  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate) 

Recording  Secretary 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  H.  Donald 

Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.Best  (Acting  Director) 

Mr  Alexander  Freeman  (in  Geneva) 

Dr  Tamara  Grdzelidze 

Rev.  Dr  Deenabandhu  Manchala 

Mrs  Carolyn  McComish 

Mrs  Simei  Monteiro 

Ms  Katherine  Pastukhova 

Mrs  Hannelore  Schmid 

Rev.  Anika  Sergel-Kohls 

Rev.  Kersten  Storch 

Mr  Thomas  Yonker  (intern) 


III.  OPENING  ACTIONS 

The  moderator,  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr  David  Yemba,  took  the  chair  and  welcomed  everyone  to  the 
meeting.  The  acting  director,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best,  read  the  roll  call.  Bishop  Yemba  then 
invited  H.E.  Metropolitan  Nektarios  of  Petras  and  Cherronissou  to  address  the  meeting.  His 
Eminence  welcomed  the  commission  to  Crete,  making  reference  to  the  support  he  had  had 
from  Metropolitan  Gennadios,  and  gave  words  of  encouragement  for  the  meeting  ahead.  On 
behalf  of  the  commission,  Bishop  Yemba  thanked  him  for  his  hospitality. 

The  programme  circulated  in  advance  was  then  tabled  with  some  changes,  mostly  to  timings, 
agreed  in  the  officers’  meeting.  It  was  formally  adopted  by  the  commission. 

The  minutes  of  the  standing  commission  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  in  2004  were  approved. 

Kuala  Lumpur  revisited 

Bishop  Yemba  invited  contributions  from  around  the  table  on  what  had  happened  since  the 
time  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  plenary  commission  meeting.  This  was  taken  as  an  opportunity  to 
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offer  reflections  on  the  meeting  itself.  Every  speaker  without  exception  made  reference  to  the 
joys  of  holding  the  meeting  in  Malaysia  and  for  the  outstanding  efforts  and  commitment  put 
in  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Hermen  Shastri,  his  family  and  colleagues.  The  fact  that  the  press  in 
Malaysia  had  given  so  much  coverage  to  the  meeting,  the  prime  minister's  significant  address 
and  the  apparently  positive  impact  on  the  life  of  the  churches  and  society  in  Malaysia  was  felt 
to  be  noteworthy. 

Members  of  the  standing  commission  also  took  the  opportunity  to  make  some  reflective 
comments.  The  inter-faith  and  interracial  context  of  the  meeting  had  undoubtedly  had  an 
impact  and  there  was  hope  expressed  that  such  issues  as  had  surfaced  would  not  be  sidelined, 
since  they  had  relevance  for  the  ecumenical  task.  The  wealth  of  insights  harvested  from 
plenary  commission  members  was  acknowledged  but  at  the  same  time  concerns  were 
expressed  - in  line  with  comments  received  at  and  after  the  Kuala  Lumpur  meeting  - that 
there  had  been  regrettable  confusion  around  what  exactly  those  commissioned  could  offer. 
One  opinion  was  that  the  lack  of  power  invested  in  the  plenary  commission  had  been 
detrimental,  and  perhaps  a cause  of  there  being  so  many  absentees.  Moreover,  the  opportunity 
of  deepening  the  theological  work  in  the  wider  gathering  had  been  lost  also  since  too  little 
time  had  been  given  for  sustained  engagement  with  the  programmatic  issues.  Tensions  of 
approach  surfacing  in  debates  had  not  been  well  dealt  with.  There  was  a problem,  perhaps 
also  an  experience  of  the  standing  commission  itself,  that  a few  voices  dominated  to  the 
exclusion  of  others.  There  seemed  to  be  uncertainty  not  only  on  what  progress  was  made  but 
even  on  what  would  constitute  progress  in  the  work  in  hand. 

Alongside  this  range  of  comments  were  more  positive  ones  - appreciation  of  the  recording  of 
a wide  range  of  insights  which  had  fed  into  the  study  work  undertaken  since;  of  particular 
moments  within  the  plenary  commission  meeting  and  of  the  encounters  with  local  churches; 
acknowledgement  of  the  input  and  meeting  with  younger  theologians;  the  riches  of  the  theme 
addressed  via  Romans  15:7;  and  the  insights  gained  on  a self-critical  Muslim  world.  It  was 
noted  that  the  Central  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  had  been  treated  to  a 
strong  presentation  of  the  plenary  commission  meeting;  and  that,  despite  the  absences,  those 
who  had  been  able  to  attend  had  come  delegated  by  their  churches  with  responsibilities  to 
feed  insights  back  into  home  constituencies. 

In  rounding  off  this  opening  discussion,  the  by-laws  of  Faith  and  Order  were  clarified, 
whereby  the  standing  commission  took  on  a lead  role,  supported  by  the  plenary  commission 
as  an  instrument  for  wider  consultation  with  the  churches  - this  being  something  which 
historically  had  been  fought  for  against  increasing  financial  pressures.  If  there  were 
misunderstandings  in  anyone’s  mind  about  the  rationale  for  this,  the  onus  lay  on  the  standing 
commission  itself  to  explain.  In  any  case,  it  was  recognized  that  the  critical  question  was  not 
so  much  the  one  of  power  as  the  continuing  challenge  for  integrity  and  quality  in  the  work 
undertaken.  The  theological  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order  ultimately  rested  on  that,  and  it 
was  incumbent  upon  the  commission,  no  matter  where  authority  was  seen  to  lie,  to  forward  its 
mandate  in  a manner  that  was  convincing.  If  lessons  were  to  be  learnt  for  future  plenary 
commission  meetings,  these  were  the  terms  seen  most  to  matter  - namely  that  grace  and  truth 
in  the  fullest  measure  should  be  the  guiding  vision. 

The  commission  welcomed  the  publication  of  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads:  the  Plenary 
Commission,  Kuala  Lumpur  2004  and  commended  the  work  of  the  acting  director  in  editing 
it.  A German-language  translation  is  in  preparation.  News  was  received  also  of  a Spanish 
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version  being  produced,  which  would  be  slightly  less  inclusive,  but  aiming  particularly  to  pick 
up  those  issues  most  relevant  in  the  Latin  American  context. 

Formal  note  was  taken  on  a misprint  in  the  book  Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads , in 
relation  to  the  by-laws  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission.  On  p.452,  at  4.8,  the  correct  text 
should  read  “not  more  than  five  vice-moderators”,  rather  than  four. 

The  Address  of  the  retiring  Moderator 

Vice-moderator  the  Rev.  Dr  Melanie  May,  chaired  the  session  at  which  both  the  retiring 
moderator  and  acting  director  addressed  the  commission.  Congratulations  were  expressed  to 
the  moderator,  Bishop  David  Yemba,  over  his  recent  election  to  leadership  of  the  Congo 
Central  Area  in  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo,  one  of  the  largest  dioceses  within  the 
United  Methodist  Church. 

Bishop  Yemba  gave  a short  address,  inspired  in  part  by  his  recent  domestic  upheavals  but  also 
in  recognition  that  the  task  of  the  present  meeting  was  primarily  to  evaluate  and  hand  on 
work,  in  anticipation  of  a change  of  personnel  after  the  World  Council  of  Churches  9th 
Assembly  to  be  held  in  Porto  Alegre,  Brazil  in  February,  2006.  He  recollected  stages  of  the 
journey  from  the  Toronto  meeting  of  1999.  The  vice-moderator  thanked  him  for  his  words, 
and  this  was  echoed  by  other  members  of  the  commission. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  Best,  was  introduced  and  thanked,  along  with  all  his  staff,  for  their 
sterling  work  in  the  past  year.  He  proceeded  to  express  his  own  thanks  for  work  achieved, 
some  words  of  encouragement  over  the  continuing  contribution  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission,  and  seven  framed  points  of  concern. 

Acting  Director’s  Report 

Distinguished  commissioners,  colleagues,  sisters  and  brothers  in  Christ, 

1.  We  gather  in  Crete  at  a special  moment  in  the  life  of  this  standing  commission.  It  is  the 
final  meeting  of  the  Commission,  whose  term  ends  with  the  World  Council  of  Churches’ 
9th  Assembly  in  Porto  Alegre,  February  2006.  Our  task  is  to  review  the  programmes  done 
under  the  mandate  of  this  commission  since  the  assembly  in  Harare  in  1998;  to  receive 
texts  produced  in  the  studies;  to  send  some  texts  on  to  the  churches  for  their  consideration, 
and  to  see  how  work  on  other  texts  can  best  continue;  to  propose  a new  standing 
commission,  and  moderator,  for  the  period  after  the  next  assembly;  and  to  reflect  on  our 
experience  during  this  working  period,  in  order  to  pass  on  some  wisdom  to  the  new 
standing  commission  as  it  begins  its  work  in  2006.  For  this  commission,  then,  it  is  a 
moment  of  stocktaking,  critical  reflection  and,  I hope,  thanksgiving  for  what  we  have 
done  together. 

2.  A word  of  thanks 

It  is  usual  for  reports  such  as  this  to  conclude  with  thanks.  We  have  been  living  in  unusual 
times  in  Faith  and  Order  and  so  I propose  to  do  something  unusual:  to  begin  with  thanks. 

3.  The  fact  that  we  have  come  through  this  past  year,  and  that  substantial  documents  now  lie 
before  you  for  your  consideration,  is  due  to  the  efforts  and  support  of  many  persons.  I 
mention  first  the  officers  of  Faith  and  Order  and  then  all  of  you,  the  commissioners  and 
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consultants  who  have  been  engaged  in  our  work  since  Harare.  Reviewing  the  whole  series 
of  drafting  meetings,  consultations,  and  all  our  other  activities  over  the  past  seven  years, 
we  can  rightly  be  impressed  at  the  general  quality  of  the  persons  involved  and  the 
seriousness  with  which  they  have  undertaken  their  work.  For  this  we  thank  not  only  you, 
but  also  the  churches  which  have  sent  you  and  supported  your  work.  We  should  add  that 
the  officers  and  staff  of  the  WCC  have  also  been  supportive  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  are 
committed  to  Faith  and  Order’s  continuing  work  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church. 

4.  Our  progress  in  this  period  was  possible  not  least  because  of  the  hard  work  and  dedication 
of  my  colleagues  on  the  staff  of  Faith  and  Order.  Let  us  extend  thanks  to  each  of  them  for 
their  efforts,  which  have  often  taken  them  beyond  normal  working  hours  and  conditions, 
not  to  mention  levels  of  stress.  I take  this  chance  publicly  to  thank  personally  each  staff 
member  for  their  support  especially  since  May,  2004.  Finally,  staff  are  also  supported  by 
their  churches  - in  some  cases  materially  as  well  as  spiritually  - and  we  are  grateful  for 
that  as  well. 

5.  Achievements  - and  concerns 

Let  us  look  now  more  closely  at  our  work  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  standing 
commission  in  Kuala  Lumpur.  Perhaps  the  most  important  decision  we  as  staff  made 
about  this  period  is  one  which  is  not  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  any  meeting,  because  it 
was  taken  implicitly,  almost  without  marking  it  at  the  time.  This  was  the  decision  that  we 
would  not  regard  the  period  between  the  plenary  commission  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  this 
standing  commission  in  Crete,  as  in  any  way  an  “interim”  period  in  the  life  and  work  of 
Faith  and  Order,  or  as  a time  of  hesitation  or  waiting.  To  be  sure,  important  personnel 
matters  were  in  process,  and  there  was  uncertainty;  but  we  sought  stability  in  our  work. 

6.  Here  we  were  helped  by  two  things,  first  by  the  fact  that  we  had  come  to  think  of 
ourselves  as  a team  - that  was  one  of  Alan  Falconer’s  great  contributions  to  Faith  and 
Order,  and  we  continue  to  thank  him  for  that.  Second  was  the  fact  that  clear  goals  were  set 
before  us:  a number  of  the  studies  had  to  be  brought  to  completion,  or  to  a stage  where 
viable  texts  could  be  set  before  the  commission  for  review;  books  from  Kuala  Lumpur  and 
the  ecclesiology  study  had  to  be  published,  and  books  from  other  studies  set  underway; 
the  standing  commission  meeting  had  to  be  prepared,  as  did  the  work  of  the  nominations 
committee;  and  within  the  World  Council,  reporting  on  activities  in  2004  and  planning  for 
2006  had  to  be  undertaken,  and  work  towards  the  9th  assembly  begun.  To  this  were  added 
the  projects  of  writing,  liaison  with  particular  churches  or  constituencies,  planning  of 
meetings,  financial  management,  administration,  and  all  the  other  work  that  belongs  to 
each  of  our  staff  positions. 

7.  I will  not  delve  into  the  details  of  each  programme  or  activity  ; you  will  have  a chance  to 
hear  about  each  one,  and  to  evaluate  the  work  it  has  been  doing,  in  the  sessions  which 
follow.  Here  I would  rather  suggest  a framework  within  which  to  pursue  the  review  and 
discussion  of  particular  programmes.  That  framework  is  the  broader  question  of  the  future 
of  Faith  and  Order  itself.  It  was  striking  that  in  Kuala  Lumpur  this  question  emerged  as  a 
major  concern  of  the  whole  commission,  so  much  so  that  we  had  to  change  the  timetable 
in  order  to  make  room  for  discussion  on  it.  For  the  commission  the  individual  studies  were 
fascinating  and  important;  but  the  question  of  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order  was  profound, 
and  inescapable. 
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8.  It  is  clear,  I believe,  that  Christian  unity  will  continue  to  be  a central  issue  for  the  churches 
- perhaps  not  always  a welcome  issue,  as  I will  say  later  on,  but  a central  issue.  And  Faith 
and  Order  will  continue  to  be  a vehicle  through  which  the  churches  work  for  unity,  and 
relate  their  unity  to  their  life  in  the  world.  But  how  significant  a vehicle  will  Faith  and 
Order  be  in  the  future?  What  should  be  its  precise  identity?  Who  is  the  audience  for  its 
texts?  How  can  we  intensify,  or  where  necessary  establish  or  improve,  Faith  and  Order’s 
relationship  with  the  churches?  How  can  we  enhance  the  role  of  commissioners  in 
promoting  Faith  and  Order  work  within  their  churches  or  faculties?  How  can  we  ensure 
that  Faith  and  Order  continues  to  play  a leading  role  in  the  churches’  search  for  unity,  and 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  as  a whole?  These  are  the  kinds  of  questions  we  need  to 
consider  in  reflecting  on  the  period  since  Harare,  and  in  offering  some  wisdom  to  the 
commission  which  will  come  after  us. 

9.  But  before  we  enter  into  this  discussion,  let  us  acknowledge  that  Faith  and  Order  is 
embedded  within  a larger  context  of  challenge  and  change,  for  the  churches,  for  the 
ecumenical  movement,  and  indeed  for  the  world.  Fear  not:  I will  not  inflict  upon  you  a 
lengthy  list  of  “emerging  issues”.  Let  me  make  my  point  by  referring  to  two  recent 
important  ecumenical  meetings.  In  the  first,  held  in  December  2004,  the  WCC  organized  a 
high-level  conference  on  “reconfiguring”  the  ecumenical  movement.  It  brought  together 
churches,  councils  of  churches  at  various  levels,  Christian  world  communions,  donor  and 
development  agencies,  and  others  to  explore  how  the  traditional  forms  of  ecumenism  can 
best  respond  to  the  changes  we  are  experiencing  today. 

10.  In  the  second  meeting,  held  in  June  2005,  the  WCC  organized  a high-level  consultation 
known  as  the  “critical  moment”  conference.  It  brought  together  church  leaders  and 
representatives  of  other  faiths  to  consider  fresh  possibilities  for  dialogue,  and  for  working 
together  on  issues  which  challenge  humanity  as  a whole.  Both  meetings  were  important, 
and  it  is  good  that  the  WCC  has  taken  the  lead  in  meeting  these  issues  and  challenges 
head-on.  My  point  is  a symbolic  one:  the  fact  that  within  six  months  the  WCC  has  held  a 
conference  on  reconfiguring  the  ecumenical  movement,  and  a “critical  moment” 
conference  on  inter-faith  issues,  is  a symptom,  a stunning  comment  on  our  times:  our 
major  preoccupation  is  becoming  matters  of  change  and  the  future,  and  the  attendant 
questions  of  who  we  are?  where  are  we  going?  and  what  is  happening  to  us  as  everything 
changes  around  us? 

11.  Some  strengths  of  Faith  and  Order 

This  context  of  challenge  and  change  makes  it  all  the  more  important  that  Faith  and  Order, 
that  this  standing  commission,  wrestles  with  the  question  of  its  own  future,  and  I would 
like  to  offer  my  remaining  comments  as  an  encouragement  and  contribution  to  that 
wrestling  and  reflection. 

12. 1 want  to  begin  by  making  sure  that  we  do  ourselves  justice,  by  considering  for  a moment 
the  strengths  of  Faith  and  Order.  We  do  remain  a valuable  instrument  in  the  search  for 
Christian  unity,  one  with  a significant  tradition  and  presence.  We  have  helped  change 
relationships  among  the  churches,  and  helped  shape  the  ecumenical  landscape.  Speaking 
of  persons  (and  not,  at  this  point,  about  texts),  I simply  note:  the  present  ecumenical 
patriarch  has  been  a member,  indeed  a vice-moderator,  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission;  the  present  pope  has  been  a member  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
(this  very  day,  if  I am  not  mistaken,  the  general  secretary  of  the  WCC  is  having  a private 
audience  with  him  and  will  remind  him  of  this  fact). 
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13.  Further,  among  the  present  members  of  the  commission  are  leaders  in  many  churches, 
prominent  scholars  and  teachers  (biblical  scholars,  theologians,  liturgists,  ethicists, 
practical  theologians);  deans  and  presidents  of  seminaries;  persons  prominent  in  Christian 
world  communions.  And  we  are  increasingly  engaged  with  capable  and  challenging 
younger  theologians,  who  will  themselves  become  leaders  in  their  churches  and 
theological  fields.  Given  all  this,  it  is  not  surprising  that  Faith  and  Order  continues  to 
enjoy  a certain  recognition  and  reputation  within  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical 
movement,  and  we  should  not  forget  this  for  a moment. 

14.  It  is  good  at  this  point  to  mention  also  the  evaluations  from  the  Kuala  Lumpur  meeting, 
including  both  written  and  oral  comments  received,  and  published  materials  which  have 
come  to  our  attention.  There  was  affirmation  of  the  presentations  made,  many  of  which 
were  substantial  and  creative;  and  for  the  fact  that  in  plenary,  all  who  asked  to  speak  were 
given  the  chance.  There  was  appreciation  of  our  new  attempt  to  engage  seriously  with  an 
inter-faith  context.  There  was  appreciation  for  the  organization  of  the  meeting  both  from 
Geneva  and  by  our  hosts,  Hermen  Shastri  and  the  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia,  and 
for  all  that  the  churches,  and  the  state  of  Malaysia  did  to  make  our  stay  both  pleasant  and 
productive.  And  there  was  appreciation  for  the  new  effort  to  communicate  Faith  and  Order 
and  its  work,  through  the  extensive  presence  of  WCC  media  and  the  intensive  presence  of 
the  local  media  in  Malaysia. 

1 5.  Seven  concerns 

I state  all  these  things  as  positively  as  possible  because  they  are  true  - but  also  because 
they  help  us  to  hear  another  side  of  the  story.  For  there  are  some  signs  which  should  give 
us  some  concern.  I want  here  to  indicate  briefly  seven  of  these.  First,  some  voices  have 
been  heard  suggesting  that  we  have  not  been  producing  enough  material  in  recent  years 
for  the  churches  to  use  in  their  work  for  visible  unity.  The  high  evaluation  of  Faith  and 
Order  is  more  and  more  often  expressed  in  terms  of  expectations  for  the  future:  that  we 
will  produce  material  of  high  quality  which  will  be  usefiil  to  the  churches.  This  suggests 
that  in  the  future  working  period  we  need  to  coordinate  our  work  among  the  various 
studies,  so  that  they  come  to  fruition  at  intervals  and  we  can  avoid  such  an  extended 
period  when  there  is  no  new  text  to  be  sent  to  the  churches. 

16.  A second,  related  matter  for  concern  is  the  question  raised  in  some  quarters  whether  we 
have  been  trying  to  do  too  much.  It  became  clear,  I think,  as  we  made  that  heroic  effort  in 
Kuala  Lumpur  to  survey  all  the  work  (or  for  that  matter,  to  find  time  at  this  meeting  to 
review  all  the  programmes)  that  we  have  undertaken  too  many  activities  for  the  resources 
- of  commissioners,  staff,  time  and  energy  - at  our  disposal.  This  problem  is  not  easily 
solved,  for  there  are  many  good  reasons  that  drive  us  to  take  on  more  work.  But  it  must 
recognized  as  a problem,  something  which  in  the  coming  period  we  will  have  to  take 
much  more  seriously  into  account. 

17.  This  concern  is  echoed  in  another  evaluation,  namely  the  WCC’s  Pre- Assembly 
Evaluation.  Over  a period  of  some  years,  the  WCC  sought  to  listen  to  what  its  member 
churches,  and  other  constituencies,  had  to  say  about  its  presence  and  programmes.  WCC 
governing  bodies,  including  that  of  Faith  and  Order,  were  also  invited  to  respond  to 
questions  about  this  from  their  own  perspective.  The  conclusions  for  the  WCC  overall 
were  clear:  that  it  needs  to  be  better  known  among  the  churches,  even  its  own  member 
churches;  that  it  needs  to  have  clearer  goals;  that  it  needs  to  focus  its  work  more  sharply 
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and,  in  some  cases,  that  it  needs  to  improve  the  quality  of  its  work  - in  short,  that  it  should 
do  fewer  things  but  do  them  well. 

18.  Among  the  programmes  within  the  WCC,  Faith  and  Order  has  fared  relatively  well  in  the 
evaluation;  we  enjoy  some  recognition  among  the  churches,  and  when  our  programmes 
send  texts  to  the  churches  for  comment,  they  tend  to  find  some  echo.  The  effort  to  include 
younger  theologians  in  our  work  was  appreciated.  But  at  the  same  time  it  was  noted  that 
some  Faith  and  Order  studies  are  not  yet  known,  and  in  general  Faith  and  Order  could  be 
better  known  and  its  work  more  effectively  communicated.  (That  raises,  of  course,  the 
question  of  with  whom  we  are  trying  to  communicate,  and  to  what  end,  and  we  will  come 
back  to  that  in  a moment. 

19.  A third  concern  has  to  do  with  the  involvement  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  as  a 
whole  in  Faith  and  Order  work.  For  all  the  positive  evaluation  of  Kuala  Lumpur  there 
were  also  critical  comments,  some  sharply  critical,  about  the  structure  of  the  programme, 
especially  about  its  emphasis  on  plenary  sessions  at  the  expense  of  group  work.  The 
programme  had  been  planned  this  way  because  the  plenary  commission  was  meeting  for 
the  first  time,  and  needed  to  be  brought  into  the  work  through  informative  plenaries  before 
entering  into  closer  discussion  of  the  programmes  in  groups.  Thus  the  emphasis  on 
plenaries  arose  naturally,  and  was  appropriate  given  the  situation;  but  it  had  the 
unintended  result  that  many  felt  frustrated  at  not  having  been  able  to  work,  in  groups, 
closely  and  directly  on  texts  in  progress. 

20.  This  raises  again  the  fundamental  questions  of  the  identity  of  the  plenary  commission, 
how  often  it  meets  and  how  it  should  work,  now  that  it  is  defined  primarily  as  “a  forum 
for  theological  debate”  and  a source  of  participants  for  consultations  in  the  studies  - 
where  the  “real  work”  now  seems  to  be  done.  It  was  clear  at  Kuala  Lumpur  that  many 
commissioners  did  not  understand  - or  simply  did  not  accept  - this  new  role  for  the 
plenary  commission.  This  question,  too,  will  need  attention  in  the  next  period. 

21.  As  a fourth  concern,  let  us  address  the  way  in  which  the  standing  commission  has  been 
working  in  the  period  since  the  Canberra  assembly  in  1991.  This  body  has  received 
regular  reports  on  each  study  and  offered  comments  on  the  process  but,  with  rare 
exceptions,  standing  commission  also  has  done  little  direct  work  on  the  study  documents 
in  process;  that  work  has  been  done  by  the  specific  drafting  groups  for  each  of  the  studies. 
There  are  advantages  in  doing  it  this  way.  But  in  looking  ahead  we  owe  it  to  ourselves  to 
consider  other  options  as  well.  For  example,  it  may  be  helpful  to  contrast  our  present 
working  method  with  that  used  up  to  the  Canberra  assembly  in  1991,  when  each  standing 
commissioner  was  a member  of  one  of  three  steering  groups,  one  for  each  of  the  three 
main  Faith  and  Order  studies:  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry,  Apostolic  Faith,  and  Unity 
and  Renewal. 

22.  In  that  period,  drafting  work  was  done  not  only  in  consultations  within  each  programme 
but  also  by  commissioners  at  standing  and  plenary  commission  meetings,  with  substantial 
time  spent  in  groups  on  detailed  revision  of  texts  which  were  then  presented  in  plenary 
and  discussed  - sometimes  in  agonizing  detail  - and  revised  at  the  commission  meeting. 
There  were,  of  course,  problems  with  that  approach  as  well;  my  point  is  not  to  argue  for 
one  method  or  another,  but  to  encourage  reflection  on  how  we  can  increase  the 
engagement  of  both  standing  and  plenary  commission  with  the  actual  work  of  the  whole 
range  of  Faith  and  Order  studies. 
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23.  A fifth  concern  is  the  relation  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches.  We  are  working  for  and 
on  behalf  of  the  churches,  of  course,  and  we  are  accountable  to  them.  But  part  of  that 
accountability  is,  as  our  by-laws  suggest  in  point  3.1,  keeping  before  the  churches  the  call 
to  visible  unity  “in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic  fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in 
common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world  may  believe”.  At  times,  I dare  say,  this  may 
mean  pressing  the  churches,  reminding  them  of  their  accountability  to  one  another  as 
members  together  of  the  one  body  of  Christ,  and  as  churches  within  the  ecumenical 
fellowship.  One  of  Faith  and  Order’s  roles  is  that  of  reflecting  faithfully  where  the 
churches  are  today,  in  their  agreements  and  differences  with  one  another;  another  role  has, 
at  times,  been  that  of  encouraging  the  churches  to  take  further  steps  towards  unity,  or  to 
put  more  fully  into  practice  the  agreements  which  the  churches  themselves  have  already 
made.  How  do  we  balance  these  roles?  How  do  we  discern  what  is  most  needed,  today,  to 
foster  the  search  for  visible  unity? 

24.  Many  of  the  issues  I raise  are  related  to  a sixth  concern,  that  of  communication  between 
Faith  and  Order  and  the  churches.  There  remains  a continuing  unresolved  question  about 
our  proper  audience.  Is  this  academic  theologians  and  specialists  in  ecclesiology;  or 
theologians  and  church  leaders;  or  local  congregations  - or  all  of  the  above?  The  question 
is  posed  in  a different  way  in  the  persistent  request  for  study  guides  that  can  make  the 
work  of  this  or  that  study  intelligible  to  a “broader  audience”.  Broader  than  what,  or 
whom?  At  this  meeting  the  commission  will  receive  texts  of  different  types,  produced  by 
different  methods  of  study  and  work.  We  will  need  to  take  each  on  its  own  terms,  and 
consider  how  to  bring  it  most  helpfully  to  its  intended  audience.  Perhaps  we  will  discover 
that  we  need  different  approaches  in  different  regions,  and  that  in  general  we  need  to  take 
a more  regional  approach  to  our  work. 

25.  In  any  case  the  next  year  or  so  is,  I believe,  a critical  period  for  Faith  and  Order’s 
communication  with  the  churches.  We  are  now  bringing  several  texts  to  the  point  where 
they  may  be  ready  to  be  shared  more  widely.  After  a period  of  preparation  and 
completion,  we  are  producing  material  for  the  churches,  and  it  is  crucial  that  we  bring  this 
material  to  the  churches  in  the  most  effective  way.  This  may  be  different  in  each  study  and 
for  each  study  document,  and  possibly  in  each  region;  while  we  cannot  make  general 
prescriptions,  we  can  ensure  that  each  study  process  takes  the  question  of  communication 
very  seriously.  This  should  be  one  main  focus  of  our  programmatic  work  for  the  rest  of 
this  year  and  the  next. 

26.  A seventh  and  final  concern  has  to  do  with  the  content  of  our  work.  This  is  the  increasing 
importance  of  inter-faith  issues  and  religious  pluralism  on  the  agenda  of  the  churches  and 
ecumenical  movement  worldwide.  Faith  and  Order  went  courageously  to  Kuala  Lumpur, 
seeking  to  engage  with  this  issue  and  explore  its  significance  for  our  work.  We  wanted  to 
experience  the  life  of  churches  which  live  day-by-day  in  an  interfaith  context,  and  gain 
some  sense  of  how  this  impacts  their  self-understanding  and  theology.  There,  sharing  and 
reflecting  on  our  own  experiences  locally,  we  discovered  together  how  a growing 
religious  plurality  marks  all  our  contexts,  almost  everywhere  in  the  world.  What  we 
learned  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  is  that  we  no  longer  have  to  go  to  Kuala  Lumpur  to  experience 
the  challenge  of  religious  plurality;  the  historic  experience  of  Asian  churches,  and  those  in 
the  Middle  East,  is  becoming  the  present  experience  of  all  the  churches  everywhere  in  the 
world. 
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27.  We  must  engage  with  this  issue  because  increasingly  it  impacts  our  work  for  Christian 
unity.  Faith  and  Order  is  not  in  the  business  of  inter-religious  dialogue;  but  the  fact  is  that 
inter-church  dialogue  is  increasingly  taking  place  within  the  context  of  religious 
pluralism.  So  we  cannot  accompany  the  churches  in  their  classic  search  for  Christian 
unity,  unless  we  understand  the  dynamics  of  the  inter-faith  context  today.  We  need 
seriously  to  consider  how  this  will  affect  our  work  in  the  future;  fortunately  we  have 
among  our  commissioners  strong  resources  to  help  us  in  this  area. 

28.  Conclusion 

“Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads”  - that  is  the  title  of  the  Kuala  Lumpur  report.  The 
theme  of  the  introduction  to  that  book  was  that,  as  a commission,  we  are  standing  at  a 
crossroads,  with  various  signposts  (some  clear,  some  obscure)  beckoning  us  in  various 
directions,  and  confronting  us  with  choices  to  be  made.  I hope  that  some  of  my  reflections 
and  concerns  will  help  us  as  we  confront  those  signposts  and  those  choices.  Each  of  you 
will  have  your  own  reflections  and  concerns  to  bring  to  the  discussion. 

29.  In  conclusion  I note  that  one  year  after  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  at  this  final  meeting  of  the 
standing  commission,  the  image  of  a band  of  travellers  at  the  crossroads  needs  some 
adjustment.  For  the  group  of  travellers  will  change.  We  come  now  to  partings  and 
farewells.  Some  will  remain  on  the  commission;  others  will  now  leave,  taking  with  them 
our  deep  thanks  as  they  move  on  to  pursue  the  work  of  unity  in  other  ways.  Next  year  we 
will  come  to  greetings,  as  those  who  have  remained  receive  others.  As  Faith  and  Order 
continues,  with  new  faces  and  new  voices,  it  will  find  itself  renewed  and  refreshed  as  it 
ponders  those  signposts,  and  confronts  those  choices  to  be  made. 

*** 

Dr  Best  was  thanked  for  his  report.  It  was  striking  that  his  points  of  concern  retraced  some  of 
the  ground  already  explored  in  the  first  session  of  debate.  Members  of  the  standing 
commission  took  the  opportunity  to  add  some  further  comments.  Was  there,  for  example,  an 
eighth  point  of  concern,  namely  that  there  was  a real  problem  in  converting  doctrinal  dialogue 
and  its  results  into  church  unity?  The  implication  was  that  Faith  and  Order  would  do  well  to 
address  itself  to  considering  how  dialogical  encounter  can  be  allowed  to  be  transformative, 
which  is  a major  challenge  given  the  apparent  unwillingness  for  major  shifts  on  the  part  of  the 
churches  - examples  being  more  serious  attention  to  catholicity  amongst  Protestant  churches; 
and  other  churches  opening  up  to  differentiated  consensus  on  ecclesiology. 

Less  had  been  achieved  than  might  have  been  hoped  for.  The  issues  of  relationships  or 
communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  the  churches  were  then  addressed.  One  question 
was  how  these  two  (i.e.  Dr  Best’s  fifth  and  sixth  concerns)  are,  or  should  be,  separate  issues. 
Another  observation  was  that  such  relationships  or  communication  was  in  a state  of  decline, 
in  part  perhaps  due  to  questions  over  the  quality  of  the  output  of  Faith  and  Order,  or  perhaps  a 
lack  of  clarity  as  to  who  was  being  addressed  by  the  work  done  in  the  commission.  Within  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  Faith  and  Order  held  an  honoured  place  but  expectations  were 
also  high.  Across  the  world,  it  was  noted,  churches  had  differing  experiences  and  perceptions 
in  relation  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order,  shaped  to  some  extent  by  priorities  (and  realities, 
economic  and  otherwise)  in  their  own  local  contexts. 

There  was  in  this  some  anticipation  of  debate  which  would  return,  in  fuller  form,  during 
discussion  on  the  ecclesiology  text  - the  questions  of  readership,  goals,  leading  issues  and 
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judgement  of  the  maturity  of  work  done.  Furthermore  there  continued  some  simmering  of 
thought  on  the  sharing  of  responsibilities  between  staff  and  the  standing  commission.  The 
valuable  contribution  of  Faith  and  Order  to  the  work  of  the  Special  Commission  on  Orthodox 
Participation  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches  was  also  noted. 


IV.  FAITH  AND  ORDER  STUDIES  AND  ACTIVITIES 


Ecclesiology 

The  following  cover  paper  accompanied  the  text: 

Please  find  attached  the  final  version  of  the  ecclesiology  document  The  Nature  and  Mission  of 
the  Church.  The  text  was  revised  in  January  2005  at  a drafting  meeting  in  Chichester.  You 
will  see  that  all  major  points  suggested  at  Kuala  Lumpur  as  well  as  personal  comments 
received  by  the  secretariat  following  the  plenary  commission  meeting  have  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  drafters  in  Chichester.  No  changes  to  the  content  of  the  text  are  expected  in 
Crete.  Our  understanding  is  that  the  text  will  remain  in  its  present  shape.  However, 
suggestions  for  improving  the  style,  spelling  and  consistency  are  most  welcome. 

As  you  read  the  document  please  reflect  about  the  future  of  this  text  and  of  the  ecclesiology 
study:  how  should  the  text  be  promoted  locally  when  it  goes  to  the  churches?  How  should 
Faith  and  Order  deal  with  responses  from  the  churches?  We  hope  to  glean  from  your 
experience  and  wisdom.  (Tamara  Grdzelidze) 

*** 

With  vice-moderator  Most  Rev.  Archbishop  John  Onaiyekan  in  the  chair,  the  Rt  Rev.  John 
Hind  and  Metropolitan  Gennadios  introduced  the  latest  stage  of  the  programmatic  work  on 
ecclesiology,  supported  by  the  Rev.  Professor  William  Henn.  The  latest  draft,  now  entitled 
“The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  a Stage  on  the  Way  to  a Common  Statement”,  was 
presented  for  the  approval  of  the  standing  commission.  The  intention  was  to  send  a text  to  the 
churches,  in  the  hope  of  their  commenting  on  its  adequacy  in  describing  what  the  churches 
could  say  together  about  the  doctrine  of  the  church. 

As  presented,  it  amounted  to  a substantial  revision  of  the  text  first  seen  by  this  standing 
commission  at  Toronto  in  1999,  with  as  little  material  as  possible  consigned  to  the  boxes  - 
which  contained  matters  not  commanding  sufficient  common  agreement.  Over  the  intervening 
years,  many  comments  and  contributions  had  been  received  as  well  as  the  outcomes  of 
specific  consultations,  and  an  earnest  effort  had  been  made  to  attend  to  the  implications  of 
these.  A decision  had  been  reached  about  not  including  “ cameos ”,  illustrative  accounts  of  the 
church  in  its  everyday  life,  not  least  because  of  the  problems  of  the  selection  of  these; 
furthermore,  what  could  be  said  to  be  the  established,  common  language  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  had  a respectable  history. 

It  was  acknowledged  that  the  churches  most  ready  to  respond  to  earlier  drafting  work  had 
been,  in  the  main,  within  the  western  world.  It  was  argued  that  the  text  now  to  be  sent  out 
should  be  seen  as  standing  in  its  own  right,  therefore  taking  on  a new  Faith  and  Order 
numbering  rather  than  being  simply  known  as  a revision  of  the  previous  version.  Enough  had 
changed  to  justify  that,  not  least  the  determination  to  talk  about  “nature  and  mission”  instead 
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of  “nature  and  purpose”.  In  relation  to  that  change  of  title  it  was  fully  recognized  that,  while  it 
could  be  understood  that  “mission”  was  being  reduced  to  a function  of  the  church  and  not 
then  basic  to  its  being,  this  was  not  the  intention. 

It  was  underscored  that  this  text  did  not  set  out  to  be  conclusively  a dogmatic  document  on  the 
church.  It  was  given  to  the  churches  to  ask  them  to  determine  how  useful  it  was,  and  so  to  be 
a stage  of  progress  on  the  way  to  full  unity.  In  this  light,  it  was  deemed  important  to  phrase  as 
well  as  possible  what  questions  might  be  posed  to  the  churches  in  order  to  maximise  the  text’s 
value;  also  to  consider  when  it  should  be  released,  given  the  plethora  of  documents  being  sent 
out  in  preparation  for  Porto  Alegre.  In  some  sense,  also  needing  to  be  clarified,  this  text  would 
have  a standing  by  the  time  of  the  WCC  general  assembly.  There  was  no  question  of  it  being  a 
perfect  text,  but  the  drafting  group  believed  that  it  had  reached  a point  of  maturity  worthy  of 
being  shared  widely.  Its  strengths  lay  in  its  theological  insights  balanced  by  attention  to 
realities  on  the  ground;  in  its  harvesting  of  ecumenical  memory;  and  in  its  outward 
orientation,  towards  the  salvation  of  the  whole  cosmos. 

Following  the  introductory  remarks  the  standing  commission  engaged  in  full  discussion. 
Many  voices  were  heard  in  support  of  the  maturity  of  the  text  as  it  stood,  albeit  with  some 
suggestions  for  further  improvement.  Typographical  or  stylistic  changes  were  a part  of  this; 
but  there  were  also  more  major  interventions.  One  concerned  the  material  on  baptism  which, 
it  was  felt,  did  poor  justice  to  the  work  on  baptism  carried  out  both  within  the  Joint  Working 
Group  of  the  WCC  and  the  Catholic  Church  and  Faith  and  Order’s  own  long  series  of 
consultations  on  baptism.  It  was  disappointing  to  see  what  the  text  had  left  as  boxed  material, 
and  there  was  too  little  on  signs  of  hope  in  this  area.  Some  constructive  suggestions  were 
made;  the  same  drafting  group  as  before  was,  in  effect,  reconstituted  in  order  to  consider  (and, 
where  appropriate,  include)  them  during  this  meeting  in  Crete. 

Another  matter  was  raised  by  a suggestion  to  make  a distinction,  at  least  typographically, 
between  the  introductory  material  and  that  which  was  substantive,  i.e.  beginning  at  paragraph 
8.  Moreover,  it  was  observed  that  the  description  in  paragraph  6 of  what  it  meant  to  have 
material  in  boxes  drew  too  simple  distinctions,  given  that  churches  put  different  estimations 
on  what  is  “church-dividing”.  Another  intervention  expressed  the  thought  that  the  material  in 
the  boxes  should  be  better  understood  to  be  naming  issues  which  required  further  discussion  - 
so  that  it  would  be  clear  that  these  issues,  so  many  of  them  crucial,  were  not  being  shelved. 
On  another  subject  it  was  said,  with  passion,  that  the  absence  of  substance  on  the 
proclamation  or  preaching  of  the  gospel  in  Section  III  was  as  regrettable  as  it  was 
conspicuous.  An  estimation  of  the  importance  of  the  word  alongside  the  sacraments  at  this 
point  in  the  text  could  be  argued  to  be  necessary. 

Other  interventions  covered  a range  of  issues.  There  was  an  observation  that  in  the  box  on 
ministry  after  paragraph  89,  it  needed  to  be  said  how  churches  differed  in  their  estimation  of 
the  significance  of  orders  of  ministry,  i.e.  whether  they  were  church-constitutive  or  not.  There 
was  unhappiness  with  the  box  after  paragraph  13  and  the  phrase  “different  opinions”,  since  it 
amounted  to  much  more  than  that,  and  therefore  should  be  phrased  as  being  different 
“understandings”  or  “beliefs”.  There  was  concern  that,  despite  the  best  efforts,  there  was  still 
a degree  of  “proof-texting”  - biblical  references  being  used  carelessly  or  inappropriately  - 
which  needed  to  be  tidied  up.  There  was  discussion  over  a somewhat  obscure  reference  to 
alternatives  in  ministerial  order  in  paragraph  87;  this  likewise  needed  attention.  Such 
interventions  seemed  to  command  a sympathetic  hearing. 
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Members  of  the  commission  also  engaged  with  the  challenge  of  phrasing  questions  to  the 
churches  and  the  issue  of  the  timing  of  the  release  of  the  text.  Reference  was  made  to  the 
shorter  ecclesiology  text  being  drafted  for  the  Porto  Alegre  WCC  assembly  and  the 
desirability  of  this  being  entirely  compatible,  and  being  seen  alongside,  the  more  substantial 
text  under  present  discussion.  This  would  come  back  before  the  standing  commission  at  a 
later  point  in  its  meeting.  There  were  suggestions  for  the  content  of  a covering  letter  such  as 
might  go  out  with  the  text  to  the  churches,  not  least  to  draw  attention  to  what  was  seen  to  be 
the  “kairos”  or  momentous  significance  of  this  text  being  produced.  The  last  major 
ecclesiological  work  before  the  WCC  had  been  around  the  Toronto  Statement  in  1950.  There 
was  confirmation,  in  response  to  a question,  that  translations  would  be  made  of  the  text,  in  the 
WCC  working  languages  in  the  first  instance.  However,  it  had  to  be  recognized  that  this  lay  in 
some  tension  with  discussions  about  timing,  since  the  load  of  work  on  translators  was 
currently  very  heavy  within  the  WCC.  There  developed  a feeling  in  the  standing  commission 
that  the  text  should  probably  be  released  as  soon  as  possible,  and  certainly  before  the  WCC 
Porto  Alegre  Assembly  in  February,  2006. 

There  was  less  agreement  over  was  the  precise  status  of  the  text.  While  nearly  all  voices 
seemed  to  be  in  accord  that  the  text  was  nearly  ready  for  distribution,  debate  over  what 
questions  were  to  be  posed  to  the  receiving  churches  raised  the  prior  question:  what  exactly 
was  hoped  for,  following  the  text’s  distribution?  Some  offered  the  opinion  that  the  intention 
was  to  send  this  present  text  to  the  highest  possible  levels  of  church  leadership  for  their 
response.  Others  begged  to  differ,  opining  that  such  a process  would  better  follow  a 
subsequent  edition  of  “The  Nature  and  Mission”,  such  as  would  be  drawn  up  following  the 
receipt  by  Faith  and  Order  of  churches’  responses  to  this  current  edition.  Reference  was  made 
to  the  BEM  process  - e.g.  the  Accra  (Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  meeting,  Accra, 
1974)  stage  as  opposed  to  the  final  text  emanating  from  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 
meeting  in  Lima  (1982)  - but  not  all  were  convinced  that  this  was  an  appropriate  comparison, 
in  particular  because  times  had  changed. 

One  opinion  was  that  there  should  be  no  explicit  commitment  to  a further  revision  on  the 
basis  of  responses  to  the  current  text,  but  rather  emphasis  on  the  hope  that  this  text  would  be 
of  use  in  the  movement  towards  unity  (the  argument  here  was  that  churches  did  not  need  a 
succession  of  texts,  so  much  as  help  in  converting  the  insights  of  dialogue  into  positive 
change).  Furthermore,  it  had  to  be  admitted  that  the  material  in  the  boxes  - indicating 
significant  differences  in  understanding  among  the  churches  - was  by  no  means  incidental  or 
insignificant!  Against  this  opinion  was  the  fear  that  the  value  of  the  study  programme  could 
be  lost,  in  a way  paralleling  the  fate  of  the  apostolic  faith  study  project  (published  in  1991,  but 
subsequently  eliciting  relatively  few  responses  for  Faith  and  Order  to  deal  with). 

In  the  exchange  of  opinions,  it  was  observed  that  if  churches  were  the  principal  addressees  of 
the  current  text,  the  very  first  question  in  this  current  version  seemed  to  be  addressed  more  as 
an  academic  question  than  one  specifically  to  church  bodies.  It  was  therefore  clearly  agreed 
that  the  questions  in  paragraph  7,  as  they  stood,  were  not  adequate  and,  as  a practical  strategy, 
the  drafting  group  was  commissioned  also  to  bring  back  a better  set  of  questions  to  a later 
session  of  the  standing  commission.  At  the  very  least,  it  was  believed,  the  churches  were  to  be 
stimulated  into  taking  seriously  the  measure  of  convergence  already  achieved,  or  seen  to  be 
achieved,  in  understandings  of  the  church. 

A subsequent  session  on  the  ecclesiology  text  was  moderated  by  vice-moderator  Metropolitan 
Gennadios.  Bishop  John  Hind  returned  with  the  deliberations  of  the  small  drafting  group 
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which,  he  said,  had  attended  to  all  the  points  raised  in  earlier  discussion  (though  not  yet  to  the 
questions  to  the  churches,  since  it  was  felt  these  depended  on  agreeing  the  status  of  the  text). 

It  was  underlined  that  the  subtitle,  “a  stage  on  the  way  to  a common  statement”,  should 
remain,  this  being  important  to  categorise  what  was  being  sent  to  the  churches.  There  had 
been  various  typographical  corrections  to  be  made,  and  some  other  small  matters  on  which 
Bishop  Hind  asked  the  standing  commission  to  accept  on  trust  that  they  would  be  attended  to, 
since  a full  text  with  the  most  recent  corrections  would  not  be  available  to  be  seen. 

Therefore  Bishop  Hind  spelt  out  only  the  following  changes.  Paragraphs  1-7  were  to  be 
typographically  distinguished,  so  that  the  text  proper  would  begin  clearly  at  paragraph  8.  The 
titling  of  section  E would  be  changed  to  “The  Ministry  of  the  Ordained”.  In  paragraph  87,  the 
last  sentence  would  be  deleted  and  the  penultimate  sentence  altered  so  as  to  read,  “Other 
churches  have  developed  different  patterns  of  ministry”.  The  box  after  paragraph  89  would 
have  added  as  a point,  “the  ways  in  which  the  ordained  ministry  is  considered  constitutive  of 
the  church”.  In  paragraph  104,  the  last  sentence  beginning  “Furthermore”  would  be  deleted. 
In  paragraph  123,  the  words  “and  visible  unity”  would  be  added  at  the  end,  after 
“reconciliation”. 

In  addition,  the  drafting  group  had  given  consideration  to  the  question  of  the  cross- 
fertilisation of  studies  and  in  particular  that  on  baptism  in  relation  to  ecclesiology.  A tiny 
change  had  been  made  which,  it  was  recognized,  would  not  meet  the  objections  raised  earlier. 
The  problem  perceived  was  that  anything  more  required  a more  substantial  rewriting  of  the 
text  than  was  possible  in  the  time  available.  It  was  suggested  that  premature  conclusions 
should  not  be  drawn  on  whether  Faith  and  Order  work  had  actually  solved  difficult  issues  - 
i.e.  whether  the  churches  had  “received”  its  work  in  the  full  sense.  This  would  argue  for  some 
careful  future  reflection  on  Faith  and  Order  methodology.  Thus  Bishop  Hind,  on  behalf  of  the 
ecclesiology  drafting  group,  recommended  that  in  the  box  after  paragraph  77,  the  words  “The 
difference  between”  be  added  on  (g);  and  that  a footnote  3 be  referenced  at  the  end  of  the 
opening  sentence  in  the  box  (ending  “significant  issues  remain”),  which  would  read,  “It  is 
hoped  that  the  Faith  and  Order  study  of  baptism  will  help  to  resolve  these  outstanding 
problems.” 

The  standing  commission  resolved  to  accept  what  had  been  done.  The  decision  was  therefore 
taken  that  the  paper  should  be  printed,  with  a new  Faith  and  Order  number,  and  sent  out  to  the 
churches  with  a covering  letter  signed  by  the  WCC  general  secretary,  and  perhaps  also  the 
director  of  Faith  and  Order.  It  was  urged  that  translations  should  be  completed  as  soon  as 
possible,  using  versions  already  prepared  in  advance  of  Kuala  Lumpur  though  obviously 
taking  into  account  such  changes  as  had  been  made. 

However,  the  issue  of  the  questions  to  be  addressed  to  the  churches  was  left  as  a task  for  the 
drafting  group  members. 
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Ethnic  Identity,  National  Identity,  and  the  Search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church 

The  following  cover  paper  accompanied  the  text: 

I.  Background  information:  The  church  is  one,  and  universal;  the  churches  are  often  related  to 
specific  ethnic  groups,  or  to  national  structures  and  aspirations.  Churches  play  a constructive 
role  in  sustaining  personal  and  cultural  identities.  But  sometimes  churches  are  so  closely 
identified  with  particular  ethnic  groups  or  nations  that  they  reflect,  or  even  exacerbate, 
tensions  and  conflicts  within  society. 

Through  consultations  this  study  has  developed  insights  from  biblical  scholars,  and  from 
theologians  in  dialogue  with  social  scientists,  on  issues  of  ethnicity  and  nationalism  in 
relation  to  the  unity  of  the  church,  and  its  call  to  be  a reconciling  force  in  the  world.  Through 
a series  of  local  self-studies  it  has  brought  church  leaders,  pastors,  and  social  scientists 
together  for  discussion  of  these  issues  in  specific  contexts  around  the  world.  The  study  seeks 
to  help  the  churches  to  understand  the  role  they  play  in  situations  of  tension  and  conflict 
where  ethnic  or  national  identities  are  major  factors,  and  to  explore  how  the  search  for  unity 
can  help  them  act  for  reconciliation  and  renewal  locally. 

This  study  document  is  not  intended  to  be  a consensus  text.  It  rather  records  the  results  of  a 
study  process  and  it  is  offered,  as  such,  to  the  churches  and  interested  parties  for  their  use  in 
addressing  these  issues. 

II.  Action  requested:  That  the  study  document,  Participation  in  God’s  Mission  of 
Reconciliation  : An  Invitation  to  the  Churches,  be  sent  to  churches  and  interested  parties  for 
study  and  appropriate  use. 

III.  The  plenary  session  and  group  work:  The  study  and  study  document  will  be  introduced  by 
the  study  co-moderators.  Group  discussion  will  follow,  including  questions  of  distribution  and 
use  of  the  text  by  the  churches  locally. 


*** 

Vice-moderator  the  Rev.  Caroline  Pattiasina  took  the  chair  and  welcomed  late  arrivals  to  the 
meeting  - the  Rev.  Jane  Namugenyi,  Sister  Dr  Mary  O’Driscoll  and  the  Rev.  Dr 
Deenabandhu  Manchala.  Mrs  Pattiasina  then  invited  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  to 
introduce  the  discussion  of  the  paper  “Participation  in  God’s  Mission  of  Reconciliation:  an 
Invitation  to  the  Churches”.  This  was  a newly  drafted  paper  to  sum  up  the  findings  of  the 
study  on  ethnic  identity,  national  identity  and  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  which  had 
been  launched  during  the  life  of  the  previous  standing  commission  in  1997. 

Professor  Seim  drew  attention  to  the  two  assumptions  of  the  study  work,  also  highlighted  at 
the  plenary  commission  meeting  by  Dr  Catrin  Williams  (who  was  regrettably  absent  on  this 
occasion)  - first  “the  ambivalence  of  the  roles  played  by  ethnic  and  national  identities  in  the 
search  for  Christian  unity,  namely  as  an  essential  and  positive  component  of  human  identity, 
but  sometimes  as  a source  of  division,  tension  and  conflict  within  the  human  community”; 
second,  that  “Christian  unity  need  not  mean  the  loss  of  identity,  but  can  enrich  existing  ethnic 
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and  national  identities”. 1 Attention  was  also  drawn  to  the  inductive  method  employed  in  the 
study,  up  to  the  composition  of  this  present  text.  The  process  is  shown  in  chart  form  at  the  end 
of  the  paper,  a process  which  had  culminated  in  drafting  work  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  current 
year.  It  had  therefore  not  been  possible  to  mail  the  draft  text  out  in  advance,  but  a request  was 
made  now  for  comments,  substantial  or  otherwise,  which  might  allow  the  text  to  be  finally 
made  ready  for  distribution  - it  was  hoped,  prior  to  the  assembly  at  Porto  Alegre. 

Reference  was  made  to  the  warm  experience  of  cooperation  with  the  Rev.  Dr  Martin  Robra 
and  the  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  team  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  to  the  input  of  the 
Rev.  Dr  Deenabandhu  Manchala  and  many  others.  The  study  programme  had  been  a good 
example  of  collaborative  working  outside  the  bounds  of  Faith  and  Order. 

In  previewing  the  text  Professor  Seim  laid  stress  on  the  intention,  as  in  paragraph  4,  to  invite 
the  churches  to  think  together  about  their  role  in  situations  of  ethnic  and  national  conflict. 
Tools  and  instruments  for  that  ecumenical  approach  were  being  offered;  the  outcome  of  the 
study  process  had  a practical  orientation.  Nevertheless  as  well  as  taking  seriously  the  self- 
studies  in  some  situations  of  tension  and,  along  with  this,  developing  biblical,  social  scientific 
and  theological  resources  for  furnishing  a vision  of  reconciliation,  the  text  also  made  an 
attempt  (which  had  not  been  easy  work)  to  reflect  on  what  was  implied  for  the  unity  of  the 
church  through  this  study.  Because  in  many  situations  the  tensions  experienced  involve  not 
only  Christians,  inter-religious  issues  had  become  significant.  It  was  not  intended  to  take  on 
the  whole  interfaith  agenda,  but  the  challenge  had  been  to  see  how  this  should  be  brought  to 
relate  to  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  There  was  reflection  on  what  the  reconciling 
mission  of  God  has  to  say  within  situations  of  conflict  involving  both  Christians  and  others. 

As  a final  point  of  introduction,  it  was  noted  that  there  had  been  no  great  continuity  in  the 
involvement  of  members  of  the  standing  commission  itself,  and  (the  study)  therefore  was 
heavily  dependent  upon  the  continuity  of  staff  input. 

In  its  response  the  standing  commission  accepted  the  opportunity  to  comment  as  fully  as 
possible.  Appreciation  was  voiced  of  the  intention  that  the  paper  should  be  received  not  so 
much  by  churches  on  their  own,  but  alongside  one  another  in  dialogue.  This  was  rarely 
insisted  on  in  the  case  of  Faith  and  Order  texts,  and  was  significant  - indeed  one 
commissioner  spoke  of  an  ecumenical  “break-through”,  of  a new  methodology  in  the 
reception  of  Faith  and  Order  work.  The  labour  of  connecting  the  more  sociological  and 
biblical  sections  of  the  work  with  reflection  on  church  unity  was  also  noted  with  thanks, 
although  some  of  those  who  spoke  were  not  entirely  convinced  that  the  exercise  had  been 
successful.  It  was  arguable  that  more  could  be  done  to  distinguish  between  what  tended 
towards  the  unity  of  the  church  and  what,  more  generally,  aimed  at  the  reconciliation  of  all 
humanity.  Some  were  inclined  to  discern  theological  shortcomings  in  the  text,  in  particular  in 
the  projected  (so  to  speak)  “solutions”.  However,  there  were  clearly  differing  assessments  of 
this  - at  least  on  the  text  as  a whole,  though  there  was  agreement  on  places  which  stood  in 
need  of  refinement. 

In  terms  of  refinements,  attention  was  drawn  early  on  to  the  sections  on  baptism  and  eucharist 
(113-120),  with  an  appeal  to  make  reference  to  the  more  recent  work,  within  Faith  and  Order 
and  elsewhere,  on  these.  Also,  as  before  with  regard  to  ecclesiology,  there  was  a complaint 


1 Faith  and  Order  at  the  Crossroads:  Kuala  Lumpur  2004,  the  Plenary  Commission  Meeting,  Faith 
and  Order  Paper  No.  196,  ed.  by  Thomas  F.  Best,  Geneva,  WCC  Publications,  2005,  p.  218. 
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that  almost  nothing  had  been  said  about  the  place  of  the  preached  word  and  its  transformative 
power.  Concern  was  voiced  about  the  self-study  material  (on  Northern  Ireland,  the  Sudan  and 
so  on)  becoming  rather  out  of  date,  and  it  was  agreed  that  if  possible  the  latest  information 
should  be  incorporated,  although  in  a sense  that  was  not  quite  as  important  as  the  lessons 
which  were  to  be  drawn  from  those  self-studies.  In  connection  with  this,  it  was  possible  that  a 
little  more  could  be  made  of  concrete  signs  of  hope,  i.e.  perhaps  with  reference  to  question  9 
in  paragraph  17.  Paragraph  107  drew  some  critical  attention,  in  part  for  its  clumsiness  of 
structure,  in  part  for  rather  overstating  its  biblical  argument.  Helpful  reference  followed  on 
this,  making  allusion  to  the  story  of  Jacob  and  Esau  in  the  next  paragraph  (108),  where  the 
very  fact  of  varying  interpretations,  here  on  a quite  different  issue  of  Jacob’s  motivation 
towards  reconciliation,  was  seen  to  be  potentially  helpful  in  that  it  might  draw  attention  to  the 
complexities  of  the  place  of  self-interest  within  “better”  causes.  Clarification  was  sought  on 
the  meaning  of  an  “ethically  responsible  reading  of  scripture”  (paragraph  89),  and  it  was 
explained  that  care  had  to  be  taken  not  to  privilege  one  side’s  reading  of  events  over  against 
another,  for  instance  in  the  Conquest  narratives  in  which  some  groups  could  find  it  helpful  to 
identify  with  the  Canaanites.  In  paragraph  79,  it  was  perceived  to  be  better  to  say  that  religion 
has  been  used  as  a force  of  oppression,  not  that  it  “has  often  been'  such. 

Further  discussion  around  the  success  (or  otherwise)  of  the  drafting  work  found  some 
shortcomings  in  estimations  of  the  complexity  of  certain  local  situations,  with  African 
examples  being  cited.  There  was  also  a questioning  of  how  successfully  the  material  might  be 
taken  up,  for  example,  amongst  churches  of  the  East.  Over  against  this  were  a number  of 
voices  commending  the  sense  that  this  work  could  be  helpful  in  very  many  situations  to  local 
churches  coming  together  (though  a need  was  noted  for  precision  throughout  the  text  on  what 
“local”  meant);  and  indeed  appeals  were  heard  for  the  text  not  to  be  delayed,  since  it  was 
believed  it  could  be  of  eminent  use.  Therefore  a suggestion  to  submit  the  conclusion  of  the 
work  to  the  next  standing  commission  did  not  find  widespread  favour.  Instead,  it  was  agreed 
that  after  consultation  Professor  Seim  should  return  to  the  standing  commission  later  in  the 
meeting  with  specific  proposals  so  as  to  encourage  decision-making  on  its  completion  and 
transmission  to  the  churches. 

Professor  Seim  duly  returned,  though  noting  that  she  had  had  no  other  members  of  the 
standing  commission  to  confer  with  since  there  was  no  steering-group  as  such.  She  reflected 
the  view  that  the  need  for  the  text  was  agreed.  The  reception  of  the  work  by  local  churches 
together  remained  the  strong  intention.  The  introduction  had  to  make  clear  who  was  being 
addressed,  and  there  had  to  be  consistency  throughout  as  to  the  meaning  of  “church”  and 
“local  church”.  Churches  were  not  to  send  in  responses  to  Faith  and  Order,  but  rather  to  apply 
the  insights  gained  in  their  own  situations. 

Furthermore,  it  was  reckoned  that  the  section  on  signs  of  hope  (III.C)  should  be  updated.  The 
sections  (VI)  on  baptism  and  eucharist  needed  to  be  coherent,  and  to  be  informed  and  helped 
by  other  studies.  A section  on  the  proclamation  of  the  word  needed  to  be  inserted.  There  was 
further  clarification  to  be  made  on  what  this  study  could  contribute  to  the  understanding  of  (a) 
the  unity  of  the  church  and  (b)  the  unity  of  the  wider  community,  including  interfaith 
dialogue. 

Points  of  detail  were  well  taken  to  be  in  need  of  correction  - in  paragraph  49  looking  to  add 
something  on  Brazilian  realities;  in  paragraph  79  on  religion  being  “used”  as  a force  of 
oppression;  in  82  replacing  “alliances”  with  “cooperation”;  in  paragraph  107  some  changes  of 
formulation  for  clarity’s  sake;  in  108,  a more  complex  drawing  out  of  the  Jacob/Esau 
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narrative,  with  emphasis  on  the  different  interpretations  of  the  text;  in  paragraph  164,  while 
having  no  intention  to  alter  these  principles  for  inter-faith  dialogue,  there  was  room  to  ponder 
whether  mutual  trust  had  to  be  a precondition  for  dialogue,  or  whether  it  was  something 
which  could  develop  during  the  course  of  dialogue. 

Professor  Seim  undertook  to  pursue  these  and  any  other  matters  with  Dr  Catrin  Williams  and 
asked  for  the  standing  commission,  confidence  in  this,  to  give  its  authority  for  the  release  of 
the  finished  work,  in  order  to  meet  urgent  needs.  The  standing  commission  readily  concurred. 


Ecumenical  Perspectives  on 
Theological  Anthropology 

The  following  cover  paper  accompanied  the  text. 

I.  Background:  The  understanding  of  human  nature  is  a decisive  factor  in  analysing,  and 
addressing,  many  of  the  sensitive  issues  facing  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
today.  Additionally,  traditional  Christian  understandings  of  human  nature,  its  origin,  limits 
and  possibilities,  seem  increasingly  under  threat  due  both  to  societal  challenges  facing 
humanity  today  and  to  developments  in  the  natural  sciences. 

This  Faith  and  Order  study  programme  was  carried  out  in  response  to  requests  made  at  the 
WCC  Harare  assembly,  and  in  the  years  following,  for  work  on  theological  anthropology  as  a 
contribution  to  the  churches  ’ reflection  in  this  area.  Results  from  the  study  process  include 
“Ten  Common  Affirmations  on  Theological  Anthropology  ” which  are  offered  as  a basis  for 
the  churches  ’ common  reflection,  as  well  as  questions  to  encourage  local  use  of  the  study 
document. 

This  study  document  is  not  intended  to  be  a consensus  text.  It  rather  records  the  results  of  a 
study  process  and  it  is  offered,  as  such,  to  the  churches  and  interested  parties  for  their  use  in 
addressing  these  issues. 

II.  Action  requested:  That  the  study  document  be  sent  to  churches  and  interested  parties  for 
study  and  appropriate  use. 

III.  The  plenary  session  and  group  work:  The  study  and  study  document  will  be  introduced  by 
the  study  co-moderators.  Group  discussion  will  follow,  including  the  questions  of  distribution 
and  use  of  the  text  by  the  churches  locally. 


Vice-moderator  Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  took  the  chair  and  invited  the  Rev  Dr  Melanie 
May  and  the  Rev  Dr  William  Tabbemee  to  present  the  report  on  “Ecumenical  Perspectives  on 
Theological  Anthropology”.  They  took  the  opportunity  to  thank  the  staff  involved  and  all  who 
had  participated  in  the  study  programme. 

This  study  had  originated  at  the  Harare  assembly  and  was  focused  on  the  experiences  of 
contemporary  challenges  to  human  dignity.  It  did  not  set  out  to  be  a systematic  theological 
anthropology,  rather,  as  in  paragraph  1 16,  to  be  a means  of  encouragement  to  the  churches  to 
work  together,  in  light  of  their  common  faith,  to  address  challenges  raised  to  the  flourishing  of 
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the  human  person  created  in  the  image  of  God.  The  methodology  for  the  study  was  both 
contextual  and  inductive.  It  climaxed  in  the  ten  affirmations  at  the  end  of  the  present  text.  It 
was  the  view  of  the  drafting  team  that  considerable  improvements  to  the  substance  and 
presentation  of  the  material  had  been  achieved  since  the  last  meeting  of  the  standing 
commission,  in  Strasbourg,  2003,  (at  which  point  the  reports  from  two  consultations  had  been 
available,  but  not  a text  bringing  together  the  results  from  the  study  as  a whole). 

In  response,  members  of  the  standing  commission  were  ready  to  commend  the  work  done  and 
to  support  the  publication  of  the  text.  That  said,  various  points  were  raised  which,  it  was 
hoped,  might  be  addressed  by  the  co-moderators.  Some  of  these  points  were  not  altogether 
settled  during  the  discussion,  so  that  the  final  decisions  on  revision  were  delegated  to  Drs 
May  and  Tabbemee.  The  standing  commission  thus  gave  its  provisional  approval  to  this  text, 
subject  to  that  further  settling  of  details,  as  a Faith  and  Order  resource  for  the  churches. 

One  suggestion  was  for  the  introductory  section,  paragraphs  1-16,  to  be  revisited.  Might  the 
text  be  enhanced  by  separating  this,  at  least  typographically,  and  would  some  reordering  of 
the  material  - reference  was  made  to  the  “background”  notes  circulated  to  this  standing 
commission  - reinforce  the  work’s  usefulness?  A different  question  was  raised  over  the 
formulations  of  paragraph  38,  both  in  respect  of  the  last  phrase  (in  quotation  marks)  about  the 
church  “having”  AIDS,  and  over  the  use  of  the  body  of  Christ  language  at  the  outset  of  the 
paragraph.  There  was  appreciation  of  the  effort  to  confront  the  stigmatisation  too  regularly 
levelled  at  AIDS  victims,  but  clear  unhappiness  about  the  structuring  of  the  paragraph  as  a 
whole.  Another  point  of  concern  was  the  regular  use  of  the  term  “Jesus  of  Nazareth”  in  the 
later  part  of  the  document,  which  was  perceived  potentially  to  carry  unwelcome  connotations, 
i.e.  encouraging  at  least  agnosticism  over  Jesus’  divinity.  It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  more 
constructive  at  times  simply  to  use  “Jesus”,  which  could  helpfully  lay  emphasis  on  his  human 
nature,  and  elsewhere  (especially,  for  example,  in  affirmations  1 and  8,  paragraph  127)  to 
honour  the  title  “Jesus  Christ”. 

Paragraphs  62-67  attracted  an  amount  of  comment.  There  was  some  feeling  that  it  was 
regrettable  that  the  text  could  only  describe  disunited  Christianity,  without  holding  out  hope 
of  agreement  over  certain  issues.  Moreover,  the  paragraph  on  the  impact  on  women  (67)  was 
seen  to  be  brief  and  too  selective  on  issues.  The  paragraph  on  sexuality  issues  (122)  was 
judged  to  be  better  drafted,  but  here  an  objection  was  raised  to  the  phrase,  “Human  sexuality 
in  its  rich  diversity”  with  a suggestion  to  substitute  “human  sexuality,  in  particular  the  extent 
of  its  acceptable  diversity”.  Section  I.A  of  the  text,  on  some  contemporary  challenges  of 
“brokenness”,  was  appreciated,  but  comment  was  made  that  it  was  somehow  regrettable  that 
these  issues  were  strong  issues  of  the  South  while,  for  example,  the  brokenness  following  on 
affluence  in  the  richer  North  seemed  to  have  too  little  place  within  the  text  as  a whole. 

Questions  were  raised  on  the  paragraphs  dealing  with  disability  (46ff.),  partly  on  the  style  of 
its  writing  but  also  lest  many  issues,  for  instance  mental  disabilities,  had  been  passed  over  by 
the  emphasis  largely  being  laid  on  sightedness  and  blindness.  In  addition  there  was  a query  to 
paragraph  50  on  the  singling  out  of  “power  and  greed”  as  the  only  named  sources  of  social 
constructions.  In  similar  vein  attention  was  drawn  to  paragraph  57,  where  the  opinion  was 
voiced  that  a number  of  other  pressing  issues  of  injustice  could  be  helpfully  named.  The 
reference-points  of  the  text  were  then  addressed  in  a comment  which  suggested  that  the 
section  on  lament  (72-73)  could  make  more  of  Old  Testament  examples;  and  that  there  could 
be  some  cross-referencing  to  the  study  on  ethnic  identity  and  national  identity  in  paragraphs 
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41,  43  and  128  (third  bullet  point).  Lastly,  in  terms  of  suggestions  for  change  and  expansion, 
attention  was  drawn  to  some  biblical  references  which  could  be  improved  upon. 

In  response,  the  co-moderators  of  the  study  took  on  board  some  of  these  comments  and 
resisted  others.  They  were  hesitant  to  expand  the  text  greatly,  since  its  essential  content  had 
been  determined  by  the  consultation  work  undertaken  - and  so  to  a large  extent  this  paper  was 
still  heavily  drawing  on  that  as  a basic  source  - and  likewise  they  were  inclined  not  to  revisit 
the  formulation  on  human  sexuality,  which  had  been  thoroughly  pored  over  in  the  working 
group.  Otherwise  there  was  a willingness  to  consider  the  suggestions  offered,  and  this  they 
were  trusted  to  do. 

The  standing  commission  also  gave  some  careful  consideration  to  the  close  of  the  text  and  in 
particular  the  affirmations,  which  were  felt  to  be  solid  and  good  - albeit  with  room  for  the 
significant  verbal  improvements  already  mentioned  above.  There  was  also  expressed  a desire 
for  perhaps  an  eleventh  affirmation,  picking  up  on  the  substance  of  paragraph  86,  which 
might  treat  of  human  growth  and  maturing,  or  what  is  implied  by  being  “in  the  likeness  of 
God”  in  certain  traditions  of  Christian  thought.  It  was  agreed  that  the  co-moderators  would 
ponder  further  on  this  before  deciding. 

A notable  exchange  came  over  a comment  that  the  finished  work  offered  more  “Christian” 
perspectives  on  theological  anthropology  rather  than  anything  particularly  “ecumenical”.  This 
was  to  say  that  drawing  conclusions  for  the  unity  of  the  church  was  not  central  to  the  work  as 
completed.  A theological  task  had  been  undertaken  ecumenically  under  the  auspices  of  Faith 
and  Order  which  did  not  so  directly  serve  the  work  for  “the  visible  unity  of  the  Church”, 
despite  the  third  bullet  point  in  paragraph  128  - which  was  felt  to  be  somewhat  detached  from 
all  that  preceded  it.  This  prompted  comments  that  the  priority  of  theological  projects  risking 
similar  dangers  in  the  future  might  therefore  merit  careful  consideration,  since  the  specialist 
expertise  of  the  commission  was  too  vulnerable  if  the  agenda  were  to  stretch  too  widely. 
There  was  no  suggestion  that  the  study  programme  had  been  illegitimate,  but  that  nevertheless 
it  had  not  offered  much  to  the  primary  calling  laid  upon  Faith  and  Order.  There  emerged  the 
inclination  therefore  to  alter  the  title  to  “Christian  Perspectives  on  Theological  Anthropology” 
- though  there  remained  some  keenness  to  retain  that  third  bullet  point,  since,  at  the  very 
least,  divisions  between  the  churches  were  known  to  be  capable  of  exacerbating  the  trouble 
and  pain  felt  by  human  beings  in  the  world  of  today. 

On  another  tack,  and  in  light  of  the  various  interventions  asking  for  something  more  on  a 
number  of  topics,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  also  be  spelt  out  very  clearly  how  only  some 
chosen  examples  of  threats  to  the  dignity  of  the  human  person  were  being  highlighted  in  the 
text.  Nevertheless,  a second  appeal  was  made  for  the  imbalance  of  North/South  issues  to  merit 
further  thought.  There  was  also  discussion  of  the  first  bullet  point  in  paragraph  128,  with 
some  confusion  as  to  the  clarity  of  its  intention.  It  was  resolved  to  omit  the  words  “see  and”, 
since  it  was  not  supposed  that  any  church  did  not  teach  that  the  image  of  God  was  in  each 
person,  the  point  was  rather  that  the  need  to  carry  this  through  thoroughly  into  practice  was 
acute.  Then,  on  paragraph  129,  it  was  agreed  that  it  should  be  made  clear  that  these  were 
merely  some  questions  which  could  be  posed,  without  excluding  others.  The  churches  should 
be  encouraged  to  continue  their  reflection  on  the  implications  of  their  beliefs  about  the  human 
person  created  in  the  image  of  God. 

Viewing  what  was  well  on  the  way  to  being  published  in  the  name  of  the  commission,  the  co- 
moderators finally  were  encouraged  to  append  some  kind  of  bibliography  to  the  finished 
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article:  given  the  inevitable  conflation  and  summarising  of  issues,  it  would  be  helpful  for 
students  and  interested  readers  to  be  able  to  explore  further  the  issues  being  addressed. 


Baptism 

The  following  cover  paper  accompanied  the  text. 

I.  Background:  Baptism  is  central  to  the  Christian  faith,  as  the  act  through  which  persons  are 
united  to  Christ  and  brought  into  his  one  body,  the  Church;  and  the  mutual  recognition  of 
baptism  has  been  a cornerstone  of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement. 

Nevertheless  the  churches  do  not  always  agree  on  the  meaning  of  that  recognition,  or  grasp 
its  full  implications;  some  churches  do  not  in  fact  recognize  the  baptism  of  others;  diverse 
understandings  obtain  about  important  aspects  of  baptism,  for  example  the  relation  of  the 
faith  of  the  believer  to  that  of  the  Christian  community,  or  the  range  of  baptismal  practice 
which  is  acceptable.  Stressing  the  role  of  baptism  within  the  believer ’s  life-long  process  of 
growth  into  Christ,  this  study  seeks  to  extend  and  deepen  the  churches  ’ mutual  recognition  of 
baptism. 

In  response  to  comments  in  Kuala  Lumpur  the  term  " Christian  Initiation  ” has  been  removed 
from  the  title  (further  discussion  is  needed  on  this  matter).  In  addition,  the  format  of  the  text 
has  been  improved  and  the  account  of  the  study  process  has  been  restored  as  Appendix  II. 
Other  revisions  have  not  yet  been  undertaken. 

This  study  document  One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition  reflects  work  in  progress.  It 
needs  to  be  developed  in  two  areas  already  identified  by  Standing  Commission  (the  role  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  baptism,  and  the  relation  of  baptism  to  eucharist),  and  needs 
appropriate  revision  in  light  of  comments  received  at  Kuala  Lumpur. 

II.  Action  requested:  That  the  study  document  be  developed  and  revised  as  indicated  above, 
and  that  the  continuation  of  the  study  be  suggested. 

III.  The  plenary  session  and  group  work:  The  study  and  study  document  will  be  introduced  by 
the  study  co-moderators.  Group  work  will  follow,  focusing  on  the  following  two  areas.  The 
groups,  or  individuals  within  them,  are  asked  to  develop  specific  suggestions  for  redrafting  of 
the  text. 

A.  The  Role  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  both  at  the  moment  of  baptism  and  throughout  the  believer 's 
life. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  noted  as  possible  starting  points  for  revision: 

§9  - in  relation  to  the  Trinitarian  baptismal  formula? 

§§18-20  - in  relation  to  the  liturgical  expression  of  the  symbolism  of  baptism? 

§24-27  - the  giving  of  the  Spirit  in  baptism 
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§§28-32  - the  relation  of  the  Spirit  to  sacrament  and  ordinance 
§33-35  - strengthen  and  develop  the  pneumatological  aspect  of  baptism 
§36(a),  (b),  (c)  - the  role  of  the  Spirit  in  these  three  aspects  of  the  baptismal  life 
§38-  develop? 

§§54-55  - is  there  a pneumatological  dimension  to  this  problem? 

§§59-73  - the  relation  of  the  divine  initiative  and  the  human  response  in  baptism 
§§69-73  - the  nurture  and  growth  of  faith  in  the  believer 
B.  The  Relation  of  baptism  to  the  eucharist 

The  following  paragraphs  are  noted  as  possible  starting  points  for  revision: 

§§21-27  - opportunites  to  bring  in  the  theme  of  eucharist? 

§§28-32  - relate  eucharist  to  the  discussion  of  sacrament  and  ordinance  (develop  §32) 
§§33-35  - relate  eucharist  to  eschatology,  death  and  rising  of  Christ  ? 

§39  - both  baptism  and  eucharist  as  incorporation  into  Christ  and  into  the  church? 
§40  - develop  issues  of  access  to  the  eucharist  in  relation  to  baptism/confirmation? 
§§42-44  - incorporation  into  the  life  of  the  church,  in  relation  to  eucharist 
§64  - develop  in  relation  to  recognition  of  baptism,  and  to  eucharistic  sharing? 

§84  - ' further  issues  ” -a  reference  to  eucharist  at  this  point? 

§85  - N.B.  The  text  as  a whole  ends  with  the  longing  for  a common  eucharist 


With  vice-moderator  Metropolitan  Gennadios  in  the  chair,  the  Rev.  Dr  Michael  Tita  and  the 
Rev.  Neville  Callam  introduced  the  study  programme  on  baptism.  The  text,  now  entitled  “One 
Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition”  had  not  received  extensive  work  since  the  plenary 
commission  meeting  in  2004.  The  topic  has  a long  history  - in  a sense  going  back  to 
“ Baptism , Eucharist  and  Ministry ” - with  the  hope  for  consensus  on  understandings  of 
baptism  and  its  significance.  The  intention  was  to  invite  churches  to  draw  the  full 
consequences  of  there  being  a convergence  in  thinking  about  baptism,  thus  laying  down  the 
challenge  for  a stage,  or  stages,  of  mutual  recognition.  In  the  present  text,  with  the  process 
going  back  generally  to  the  fifth  world  conference  of  Faith  and  Order  at  Santiago  de 
Compostela  in  1993  and  more  specifically  to  the  Faith  and  Order  consultation  in  Prague  in 
2000,  the  concern  was  to  comment  helpfully  on  such  issues  as  might  hinder  a process  of 
recognition. 
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The  standing  commission  was  asked,  if  not  to  approve  the  paper  finally,  at  least  to  clarify  how 
aspects  of  the  work  seen  to  be  wanting  might  be  rounded  off,  and  so  to  steer  the  next  standing 
commission  to  an  early  publication  of  a revised  version.  In  particular,  members  were  asked  to 
deal  with  the  cluster  of  issues  surrounding  the  relationship  of  baptism  to  holy  communion, 
and  likewise  the  role  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  relation  to  baptism.  Specific  help  for  textual 
revisions  was  asked  for.  It  was  fully  intended  to  take  on  board  such  comments  as  had  come 
from  the  plenary  commission  at  Kuala  Lumpur  (principally  around  two  further  clusters  of 
issues),  and  also  the  fruits  of  the  Joint  Working  Group  process  on  baptism,  but  this  present 
opportunity  was  to  allow  standing  commission  members  to  make  their  contribution. 

In  a brief  follow-up  on  this  before  the  standing  commission  broke  up  into  small  groups,  a few 
points  were  further  clarified.  If  possible,  a small  drafting  group  would  harvest  all  the  available 
insights  so  as  to  bring  the  text  towards  maturity.  There  was  something  to  be  said  for  the  final 
product  not  going  to  the  churches  at  exactly  the  same  time  as  the  ecclesiology  convergence 
text.  A few  comments  began  to  pick  up  matters  of  detail,  asking  for  homogeneity  of  style  for 
example,  consistency  over  the  use  (or  not)  of  the  notion  of  “Christian  initiation”,  and  the 
omission  of  repetitions  and  overlaps;  and  was  the  water  rite  “central”  (paragraph  37)  and,  if 
so,  in  what  sense  was  it  indispensable  for  baptism? 

Dr  Michael  Tita  reported  back,  at  a subsequent  session,  that  the  contributions  received  - both 
general  remarks  and  points  of  detail  on  the  baptism  text  - were  much  appreciated.  With  the 
general  affirmations  of  the  text,  the  inclination  was  towards  a single  further  drafting  meeting 
for  the  sake  of  sending  out  a Faith  and  Order  paper  which  would  assist  the  churches  in  their 
task  of  mutual  recognition  of  baptism.  The  next  standing  commission  would  no  doubt 
continue  to  have  the  issue  still  on  the  agenda.  In  response  to  this,  Dr  Tita  and  the  Rev  Neville 
Callam  were  asked  to  bring  forward  a concrete  recommendation  for  resolution.  This  they  did 
in  due  course  and  after  a short  discussion,  with  concern  being  voiced  that  the  next  standing 
commission  not  be  tied  down  on  agenda  any  more  than  was  appropriate,  a resolution  was 
agreed,  as  with  other  programmes.  Publication  was  brought  forward,  on  the  understanding 
that  there  would  be  first  a measure  of  revision.  The  standing  commission  resolved  that  a small 
drafting  group  be  set  up  to  revisit  the  text  of  “One  Baptism:  Towards  Mutual  Recognition”  so 
as  to  bring  it  to  a state  of  maturity  for  early  distribution  to  the  churches;  and  invited  the  next 
standing  commission  to  consider  continuing  the  process  on  the  mutual  recognition  of  baptism, 
taking  into  account  such  issues  as  have  not  yet  been  resolved. 

Ecumenical  Hermeneutics 

The  following  cover  paper  accompanied  the  text. 

The  first  draft  of  the  report  has  already  been  presented  to  the  Faith  and  Order  commissioners 
through  the  plenary  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur  prior  to  which  there  had  been  no  time  to  revise 
the  document.  Therefore  two  theologians,  the  Rev.  Dr  Susan  Durber  from  the  Reformed 
Church  and  Dr  Moises  Mayerdomo  from  a Mennonite  background  (both  have  been  involved 
in  the  hermeneutics  study  at  different  stages),  were  invited  to  Geneva  for  revision.  As  a result 
we  have  a more  coherent  document,  homogenous  in  style  and  clear  in  structure  but  faithful  to 
the  content  and  spirit  of  the  previous  draft. 


*** 
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Professor  Turid  Karlsen  Seim  was  in  the  chair  while  the  Rev  Dr  Pablo  Andinach  and  the  Rev. 
Dr  Katharine  Doob  Sakenfeld  presented  the  revised  version  of  the  paper  which  lay  before  the 
commission  at  Kuala  Lumpur,  on  the  Vienna  consultation  held  in  April  2004.  Reminder  was 
given  of  the  project  which  had  started  after  the  meeting  of  the  plenary  commission  in  Moshi; 
of  the  second  stage  of  work,  after  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels,  which  had  gone  to  a 
consultation  on  biblical  interpretation  and  the  argument  that  diversity  in  reading  the  scriptures 
is  not  incompatible  with  unity  in  the  church  - and  now  to  the  consultation  on  symbols,  rites 
and  practices. 

The  standing  commission  was  specifically  asked  at  this  point  to  give  guidance  on  the  future  of 
the  study  on  ecumenical  hermeneutics.  Should  there  be  more  in-depth  work  on  biblical 
interpretation;  or  on  symbols,  rites  and  practices;  or  on  something  different,  for  example  the 
hermeneutics  of  the  early  Fathers,  as  suggested  at  Kuala  Lumpur;  or  were  there  still  other 
views  on  the  study  programme?  The  standing  commission  broke  up  once  again  into  small 
groups  for  discussions  on  this. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Richard  Treloar  brought  a subsequent  report  based  on  the  results  of  these  group 
discussions.  There  had  been  three  task  groups,  asked  to  discuss  alternative  possible 
recommendations  for  the  next  standing  commission  in  relation  to  the  study  on  ecumenical 
hermeneutics,  namely  (1)  that  the  work  on  biblical  hermeneutics  be  furthered  and  deepened; 
(2)  that  the  work  on  symbols,  rites  and  practices  be  furthered  and  deepened;  (3)  that  a new 
direction  be  taken,  for  example,  the  study  on  patristic  hermeneutics  proposed  and  welcomed 
at  the  plenary  commission  meeting  in  Kuala  Lumpur. 

On  (1)  he  noted  that  this  avenue  of  study  gained  support  in  groups  only  indirectly,  and  in  two 
forms  - first,  under  the  auspices  of  a study  on  patristic  hermeneutics;  and  second,  as  a means 
of  articulating  more  clearly  a hermeneutical  “key”  by  which  scripture  can  always  be  read  as 
gospel  (or  traditions  recognized  as  Tradition,  in  Montreal1  terms),  and  an  understanding  of 
biblical  authority. 

On  (2)  he  reported  that  this  line  of  investigation  was  strongly  encouraged  in  two  of  the  three 
groups,  including  suggestions  for  more  work  on  the  concept  of  “grammar”  (cf.  Vienna 
report);  some  study  of  iconography;  connections  between  this  and  the  other  studies  (e.g. 
baptism);  greater  attention  to,  and  appreciation  of,  particular  confessional  complexes  of 
symbols,  rites  and  practices;  and  the  notion  of  “revealed  symbols”. 

On  (3)  Dr  Treloar  reported  that  two  of  the  three  groups  discussed  the  proposal  of  studying 
patristic  hermeneutics  at  length,  making  the  following  points:  Patristics  tends  to  be  lacking  in 
the  “foreground”  of  Faith  and  Order  studies;  an  understanding  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  a 
source  or  key  for  hermeneutics  may  emerge;  biblical  hermeneutics  is  relevant  to  worship  and 
to  the  proclamation  of  the  “Word  of  God”,  as  well  as  in  contexts  of  plural  cultures  and 
religions;  there  might  be  help  to  unify  the  previous  consultations’  work  at  Strasbourg  and 
Vienna;  it  could  be  a resource  of  universal  value  or  appeal  from  the  church’s  “ecumenical” 
heritage  - reference  being  made  to  its  creative  value  in  stage  three  of  the  Reformed-Roman 
Catholic  dialogue,  for  example. 

However,  some  cautions  had  also  been  sounded.  It  had  been  felt  important  that  such  a focus 
for  a study  would  need  to  be  open  to  other  “lenses”,  for  example  the  Reformers  and  their  use 

1 The  Fourth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order.  The  Report  from  Montreal  1963,  ed.  by  P.C.  Rodger  and  L. 
Vischer,  1964,  London,  GB,  126pp.  (e) 
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of  patristic  sources,  so  as  not  to  privilege  one  period  or  school  above  all  others.  (This  point 
had  been  made  also  at  Kuala  Lumpur.)  As  with  all  studies,  not  all  standing  commission 
members  are  specialists  in  this  particular  field.  Extensive  scholarly  work  has  already  been 
done;  a Faith  and  Order  study  would  need  to  use  such  existing  work  in  order  to  bring  new 
light  to  the  search  for  visible  unity.  It  should  be  clear  that  the  goal  was  not  to  return  to  a 
“golden  ecumenical  age”,  but  to  apply  insights  to  current  ecumenical  challenges.  There  was 
also  felt  to  be  a risk  in  taking  on  a study  of  unmanageable  or  unrealistic  scale;  and  was  this  the 
right  time  to  take  on  this  subject  anyway? 

What  emerged  from  these  discussions  on  (3)  were  two  specific,  not  necessarily  mutually 
exclusive,  proposals.  One  was  to  plan  a consultation  - but  not  yet  a study  programme  - on 
patristic  hermeneutics.  The  other  was  to  commission  a small  working  group  or  task  force  to 
complete  a feasibility  study  for  this  project,  outlining  its  intended  methodology,  goals, 
possible  benefits  (for  example,  a window  into  the  evolution  of  doctrine  in  faithfulness  to 
scripture)  and  precise  focus,  and  taking  into  account  existing  Faith  and  Order  engagement 
with  the  topic  (for  example,  the  proposal  at  the  meeting  of  the  F&O  Commission  in  Bristol  in 
1967  for  a hermeneutical  study  encompassing  “Scripture  and  Tradition”;  this  last  including  a 
study  of  Basil  of  Caesarea  as  an  example  of  the  historical/contextual  reading  of  the  patristic 
tradition. 

As  Dr  Treloar,  on  behalf  of  the  ecumenical  hermeneutics  steering  group,  outlined  these 
proposals,  he  also  made  reference  to  other  possibilities.  One  was  to  let  the  hermeneutics  study 
stand,  or  rest,  for  the  moment,  the  reasons  being  that  not  so  much  progress  had  been  made 
since  the  publication  of  A Treasure  in  Earthen  Vessels , and  there  was  a question-mark  over 
how  many  studies  the  commission  could  sustain  at  one  time;  and  also  with  the  observation 
that  hermeneutics  needed  to  be  part  of  every  Faith  and  Order  study.  However,  over  against 
this:  given  that  the  reading  of  scripture  is  a major  cause  of  division  within  and  between 
churches,  can  the  issue  be  shelved?  Is  the  job  of  the  commission  done?  Finally,  it  was  said 
that  a couple  of  other  suggestions  had  been  heard,  one  for  a study  of  the  use  of  scripture  in 
inter-faith  dialogue;  the  other  on  the  continuation  of  an  explicit  focus  on  biblical  authority  (cf. 
the  talk  of  finding  the  hermeneutical  “key”  under  (1)  above). 

In  discussion,  the  elaboration  continued  of  the  ideas  which  had  emerged  in  the  small  groups, 
in  particular,  in  favour  of  a continuation  of  the  study  on  symbols,  rites  and  practices.  The 
work  at  Vienna  had  been  very  preliminary,  and  there  was  no  doubting  that  there  were  some 
urgent  issues  needing  attention  in  this  regard,  given  propensities  in  churches  nowadays  to 
borrow  and  assimilate  symbols,  rites  and  practices  without  hermeneutical  reflection.  At  the 
same  time,  the  proposals  in  regard  to  patristic  hermeneutics  clearly  appealed  as  a means  of 
taking  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  forward  - albeit  with  the  caveat  that  there  should  be  no 
assumptions  of  privileging  beyond  question  the  patristic  period  of  interpretation.  The  standing 
commission  thus  came  down  in  favour  of  two  proposals:  (a)  continuing  the  work  on  symbols, 
rites  and  practices;  and  (b)  doing  exploratory  work  and/or  holding  a consultation  on  patristic 
hermeneutics.  It  was  agreed  to  pass  on  these  two  proposals,  together  with  the  report  of  this 
whole  discussion,  for  the  deliberation  of  the  new  standing  commission. 

*** 
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The  Ecclesiology  Statement  for  the  WCC  Ninth  Assembly 

The  moderator,  Bishop  David  Yemba,  took  the  chair  and,  recollecting  words  already 
expressed  during  the  ecclesiology  session  on  the  first  day,  invited  Metropolitan  Gennadios  to 
introduce  the  draft  statement  which  had  been  composed  by  representatives  of  various 
constituencies  related  to  the  WCC  in  anticipation  of  the  ninth  assembly.  While  this  had 
already  been  through  various  readings,  not  least  in  the  plenary  commission  meeting  at  Kuala 
Lumpur  and  the  Special  Commission  for  Orthodox  Participation,  as  well  as  various  WCC 
committees,  the  onus  was  now  on  Faith  and  Order  to  bring  the  text  to  a near-final  version,  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  WCC  in  September  2005.  From  there  the  text 
would  be  put  on  the  agenda  of  the  ninth  assembly.  To  ensure  continuity  with  the  work  done  so 
far,  a number  of  standing  commission  members  were  named  to  work  on  such  detail  as  might 
emerge  - Professor  Flenn,  Bishop  Vasilios,  Dr  May,  Professor  Seim  and  Professor 
Wendebourg. 

There  was  a full  discussion  which  indicated  first  in  general  terms  a number  of  points  needing 
attention.  The  title  as  presently  given  was  viewed  as  obscure  and,  while  a title  was  not  strictly 
necessary,  it  was  hoped  that  a better  one  might  emerge.  The  goal  of  the  paper  likewise  was 
criticised,  one  view  being  that  it  indicated  very  little  progress  beyond  the  Canberra  statement 
of  1991.  It  was  also  felt  that  in  relation  to  Faith  and  Order’s  own  work  on  ecclesiology,  very 
little  of  the  progress  marked  there  was  being  celebrated.  More  constructively,  it  could  be  said 
that  there  had  to  be  recognition  on  the  one  hand  of  the  slow  pace  of  progress  since  1991  but, 
that  said,  there  had  been  advances,  for  example  in  the  realisation  of  the  ecclesiological 
significance  of  a mutual  recognition  of  baptism  or  in  the  sharing  of  the  notion  of  mutual 
accountability,  between  the  churches  as  well  as  within  each  particular  church.  It  was  felt  that 
there  were  areas  where  what  the  churches  could  now  say  together  (again  cf.  Faith  and  Order’s 
work  on  ecclesiology)  had  certainly  moved  on.  There  was  a strong  opinion  that  the  handling 
of  the  issues  of  unity  and  diversity  in  the  draft  was  not  well  informed. 

Since  the  assembly  statements  going  back  to  the  WCC  assembly  held  in  New  Delhi  (1961) 
had  articulated  “the  unity  we  seek”,  it  was  thought  that  a sharper  focus  in  this  regard  might 
help  the  statement,  drawing  out  from  those  aspects  of  ecclesiology  on  which  there  was  already 
a common  voice.  Another  observation  was  that  more  than  calling  the  churches  to  dialogue  at 
this  time,  the  urgency  was  to  call  churches  towards  accepting  into  their  lives  the  results  of  the 
patient  dialogue  work  already  undertaken.  Furthermore,  it  was  urged,  the  commendable  stress 
in  the  draft  statement  on  the  “notes”  of  the  church  might  profitably  be  accompanied  by  more 
stress  on  the  holiness  of  the  church  being  a gift  and  task,  and  thus  about  the  connecting  of 
doctrine  and  ethics.  Appreciation  was  made  also  of  the  mention  of  the  lively  proclamation  of 
the  gospel  in  section  2.3  (though  strangely  not  in  3.2),  but  then  it  was  seen  to  be  little 
developed  - unlike  the  themes  of  baptism  and  eucharist.  A question  was  raised  on  the  logical 
structure  of  the  draft  statement,  with  apparently  five  sections,  and  whether  more  could,  or 
should,  be  made  of  this;  and  was  there  room  for  making  something  of  the  theme  of  the  ninth 
assembly,  “God,  in  your  Grace,  Transform  the  World”?  What,  for  that  matter,  was  the 
significance  of  the  allusion  to  a text  in  the  book  of  Revelation  in  bold  type  at  the  end  of  the 
statement? 

Metropolitan  Gennadios  was  keen  to  remind  the  commission  that  various  emphases  had 
already  guided  the  drafting  - namely  on  brevity  and  on  being  biblical,  doxological,  coherent 
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and  related  to  the  Canberra  statement;  there  was  ready  admission  that  the  statement  would  not 
be  perfect.  However,  members  of  the  commission  now  took  the  opportunity  to  comment  in 
detail  on  the  draft  before  them  (references  therefore  refer  to  the  draft  text),  which  comments, 
it  was  trusted,  would  be  further  reviewed  by  the  small  drafting  group  with  conclusions 
returned  to  the  meeting  in  plenary. 

It  was  agreed  that  the  phrase  in  1 . 1 “to  overcome  differences  and  divisions”  should  merely 
read  “to  overcome  divisions”,  since  “differences”  were  not  necessarily  bad.  It  was  also  agreed 
to  omit  the  sentence  in  1 .2,  “Significant  difficulties  remain,  however”,  simply  because  it  was 
unnecessarily  negative  at  this  point  and  was  in  any  case  implied.  A question  was  raised  at  the 
end  of  1.2  as  to  why  the  marks  of  the  church  named  were  only  two,  namely  unity  and 
catholicity;  it  was  also  asked  what  was  the  connection  of  “the  significance  of  baptism”  at  this 
point.  Given  the  paragraph  numberings  of  the  draft  statement,  it  was  explained  that  this  was  to 
anticipate  issues  to  be  handled  further;  there  was  therefore  a logic  (although  whether  it  was 
justifiable  was  another  matter).  There  was  some  discussion  as  to  whether  sub-headings  might 
be  helpful  within  the  statement  as  a whole,  and  a few  suggestions  were  aired. 

The  use  of  the  1 Corinthians  12  texts  in  2.1  and  again  in  2.4  raised  a little  disquiet,  given  its 
original  terms  of  reference  to  a local  church,  as  opposed  to  a situation  of  plural  churches,  and 
the  argument  in  2.2  was  not  seen  to  be  altogether  helpful  in  phrasing  and  content.  Some 
particular  suggestions  were  made  for  rephrasing,  and  the  commission  was  clear  that  the 
section  needed  some  careful  re-drafting  - much  of  it  around  the  estimation  of  diversity  and 
how  to  handle  it.  And  before  the  section  was  finished,  might  it  be  possible  to  take  up  the 
themes  of  holiness  and  apostolicity,  in  order  to  be  faithful  to  the  four  marks  of  the  church?  In 
addition,  there  was  discussion  on  the  term  “381  AD”  (reference  to  par.  4.2  in  respect  of  par. 
2.1),  the  proclamation  of  the  gospel,  and  referring  sometimes  to  sharing  in  “holy  communion” 
instead  of  eucharist. 

Section  3 about  baptism  attracted  some  comments  on  phrases  in  need  of  attention,  and  in 
favour  of  some  possible  reordering  of  what  was  being  stated.  Was  there  something  to  be  said 
for  beginning  the  section,  “We  affirm”,  or  was  a more  radical  refraining  of  the  section 
necessary?  The  quotation  of  the  Toronto  statement  attracted  some  attention,  and  it  was  noted 
to  be  good  that  it  was  the  positive,  opening  section  which  had  been  used.  The  notion  of 
recognizing  others  “as  Church”,  as  opposed  to  “a  church”  or  “the  Church”  did  not  find  favour, 
lest  it  hid  an  agenda.  In  addition,  a strong  plea  was  made  that  the  phrase  “proclamation  of  the 
Word”  should  precede  the  reference  to  “confession  of  faith”. 

In  section  4,  comments  were  received  on  benefits  to  be  gained  from  drawing  on  recent  Faith 
and  Order  work  - for  example,  to  describe  the  church  as  “the  creature  of  God’s  Word  and 
Spirit”,  to  refine  the  language  relative  to  humanity  created  in  the  image  of  God  and  to  redress 
the  perplexing  silence  on  sin  amongst  the  members  of  the  church.  Detailed  suggestions  were 
made  for  changes.  In  awareness  of  the  multi-faith  context  (4.2),  some  were  of  the  opinion  that 
the  mention  of  the  Nicene  Creed  (2.1)  should  not  use  the  dating  “381  AD”,  but  this  did  not 
command  general  agreement. 

On  section  5,  it  was  perceived  as  desirable  to  celebrate  the  instrumental  role  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  within  the  ecumenical  movement.  However,  that  said,  it  was  far  from 
clear  who  was  addressing  whom  in  this  section,  and  indeed  whether  the  questions  being  raised 
for  the  churches  were  sufficiently  sharp,  and  the  commission  asked  for  more  and  careful  work 
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here.  Some  specific  suggestions  were  made.  Again  people  spoke  up  for  the  need  to  challenge 
the  churches  into  receiving  the  results  of  dialogues. 

Finally,  on  section  6,  the  redrafting  applicable  to  section  5 carried  over  here,  with  a need,  for 
example,  for  careful  usage  of  the  use  of  the  word  “church”  and  “churches”  - noting  what  was 
within  the  WCC  and  what  not.  A question  mark  was  raised  over  the  beautiful,  but  somewhat 
puzzling,  reference  to  the  journey  to  Emmaus  story. 

The  appointed  group  returned  with  a revised  version  of  the  paper,  having  met  in  the  interim. 
They  wished  the  standing  commission  to  know  that  they  had  attended  to  all  the  points  raised 
previously  in  discussion  and  it  was  thought  pragmatic  to  attend  now  only  to  these  matters,  and 
not  to  take  up  new  thoughts. 

Before  the  discussion  began,  it  was  clarified  that  this  stage  of  amendment  by  Faith  and  Order 
was,  in  effect,  to  produce  the  final  version  - although  it  would  pass  through  the  hands  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  on  the  way  to  Porto  Alegre. 
Therefore  the  commission  was  committed  to  a very  careful  reading  of  the  text  in  all  its  details. 

The  following  remarks  were  taken  on  the  amended  text.  It  was  thought  that  the  italics 
introduction  still  needed  some  amendment,  so  as  to  make  reference  to  this  meeting  in  Crete 
and  the  work  done  here.  In  the  second  paragraph,  under  (a),  it  was  agreed  to  clarify  the 
limited  scope  of  the  statement  by  adding  the  words  “some  important  aspects  of’  before  “the 
Church”.  Also  an  additional  sentence  was  crafted  to  add  on  to  the  end  of  the  second 
paragraph,  to  draw  people’s  attention  to  the  work  on  “Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church”.  It 
read:  “For  that  reason,  to  assist  this  process  Faith  and  Order  has  produced  and  sent  to  the 
churches  the  study  document  ‘The  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church:  a Stage  on  the  Way  to  a 
Common  Statement’  (Faith  and  Order  Paper,  no.  [ ].” 

In  2.1  the  debate  over  the  citation  of  “AD”  returned  and  this  time  round  the  commission 
agreed  to  have  it  deleted,  and  simply  to  leave  the  year  as  “381”.  On  2.2  there  was  unhappiness 
over  the  way  the  material  on  the  Word  of  God  was  phrased.  While  the  drafting  group  argued 
that  there  was  substantial  borrowing  on  the  “Nature  and  Mission”  text,  this  did  not  persuade, 
since  the  supporting  content  in  this  present  text  was  not  sufficiently  full;  and  did  the  church 
pre-date  the  gospel,  or  not?  A verbal  amendment  was  settled  for  the  second  line,  to  amend 
“the  gospel”  to  “his  gospel”. 

On  2.3,  a former  discussion  over  naming  dialogue  as  the  means  of  refining  differences  which 
divide  the  church  returned,  but  was  opposed  on  the  grounds  that  it  was  not  only  in  dialogue 
that  the  Spirit’s  gifts  could  be  drawn  upon.  However,  the  sense  was  strengthened  by 
rephrasing  thus:  “these  must  be  overcome  through  the  Spirit’s  gifts  of  faith,  hope  and  love  so 
that  separation  and  exclusion  do  not  have  the  last  word”.  And  it  was  decided  to  replace 
“refinement”  in  the  penultimate  line  by  “renewal”. 

On  section  3.1,  the  feeling  was  that  the  revising  drafters  had  captured  the  instrumental  role  of 
baptism  but  not  so  much  its  expressive  nature.  Therefore  suggestions  were  made  simply  to 
turn  two  sentences  into  passive  mode,  i.e.  “In  baptism,  the  Spirit  confers  Christ’s  holiness 
upon  Christ’s  members”  and  “Through  baptism,  churches  are  empowered  and  called  to 
exercise,  etc.”  However,  the  intervening  sentence,  in  active  mode,  caused  some  hesitancy 
about  settling  on  these  wordings,  and  there  was  agreement  only  on  making  the  first  suggested 
change.  There  was  then  considerable  discussion  on  the  insertion  of  the  “proclamation  of  the 
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Word”  before  “common  confession  of  the  one  faith”  in  the  last  sentence.  No  one  objected  to 
the  inserted  phrase  but  there  were  clear  differences  of  opinion  on  its  ordering,  namely  whether 
it  should  come  before  or  after  the  reference  to  the  confession  of  the  one  faith.  It  was  argued 
both  ways  - before,  with  some  reference  to  Romans  10:17  and  in  accordance  with  (some) 
churches’  liturgical  order;  after,  because  of  the  perceived  theological  sense  of  the  sentence. 
With  agreement  that  it  was  a nuancing  issue,  and  in  recognition  that  generally  the 
proclamation  of  the  Word  had  not  had  all  the  attention  it  deserved,  the  commission  agreed  to 
go  with  the  drafting  group’s  decision,  i.e.  as  it  stood.  Not  everyone  was  happy  with  the 
ordering,  but  they  could  allow  it. 

In  3.2,  the  word  “now”  in  line  6 was  changed  to  “not  yet”.  In  4.1,  “affirming  and”  was  added 
before  “renewing”.  In  4.2  “living”  was  inserted  before  “faiths”.  In  5.3,  in  the  introductory 
sentence,  “continually”  was  inserted  before  “addressed”;  and  it  was  decided  to  change  in  (d) 
“In  what  ways”  to  “For  what  reasons”,  since  the  former  phrase  did  not  best  cover  what  was 
“possible”  (or  impossible).  In  6,  a phrase  was  added  after  the  opening  “We”,  “noting  the 
progress  made  in  the  ecumenical  movement”,  as  a positive  affirmation. 

Finally,  there  was  debate  as  to  the  title  of  the  statement.  What  was  proposed  by  the  redrafting 
group  did  not  secure  approval,  but  it  proved  very  difficult  to  find  anything  more  attractive.  In 
the  hope  of  having  something  short  and  reasonably  memorable,  the  commission  finally 
decided  on  “Called  to  be  the  One  Church”. 


Theology  of  Peace 

Dr  Ann  Riggs,  a consultant  to  the  commission  and  a member  of  the  core  group  on  the 
Theology  of  Peace  study,  was  then  invited  to  introduce  the  latest  stages  of  work  on  the 
theological  reflection  on  peace  which,  through  the  Rev.  Dr  Deenabandhu  Manchala,  was 
located  within  the  Faith  and  Order  commission.  Two  papers  from  consultations  were 
circulated,  one  consultation  having  been  held  in  Kigali,  Rwanda,  and  the  other  in  Oslo, 
Norway.  Both  papers  were  acknowledged  to  be  preliminary  drafts  in  form.  Dr  Riggs  was 
welcomed  in  her  capacity  not  as  in  any  sense  a moderator  of  the  study  programme  but  as 
someone  who,  with  her  own  church  background  (in  the  Society  of  Friends)  and  as  a 
participant  at  Kigali,  was  well  qualified  to  make  substantial  comments  in  introducing  the 
papers. 

Dr  Riggs  began  by  referring  to  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  (DOV),  Dr  Manchala’s 
original  principal  responsibility  within  the  WCC,  which  had  been  set  up  at  the  Harare 
assembly  in  1998.  In  this  was  included  the  intention  to  elicit  theological  reflection  especially 
from  historic  peace  churches  and  monastic  communities  (in  the  widest  sense).  Thus  a 
considerable  body  of  resource  material  and  reflection  had  its  life  apart  from  Dr  Manchala’s 
own  initiatives,  which  lay  behind  these  current  consultations  and  their  reports.  Whether  in 
books  or  consultations  there  had  been,  for  example,  rich  reflection  on  the  subject  of  pacifism 
and  some  shifting  of  perspectives  on  the  part  of  the  historic  peace  churches;  work  on  the 
Israel/Palestine  situation  and  the  arduous  task  of  ecumenical  accompaniment;  work  linking 
Christology  and  peace;  and  engagement  with  the  serious  situation  in  the  Sudan.  And  it  was 
worth  noting  that  some  work  had  been  done  ecumenically,  crossing  church  divides,  on  peace 
issues  before  1998. 
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Previous  consultations  on  issues  related  to  power  had  been  reported  before  to  the  standing 
commission;  now  the  subjects  were  (at  Kigali)  human  dignity,  and  (at  Oslo)  mutuality  and 
interdependence.  Clearly  there  were  many  links  with  the  main  Faith  and  Order  agenda  for  the 
unity  of  the  church.  In  mention  of  the  reflection  on  power,  it  was  emphasised  how  it  was  not 
simply  a matter  of  formulating  theological  wisdom  but  also  a matter  of  analysing  and 
reforming  practice.  On  the  methodology  of  this  current  work,  efforts  were  being  made  to 
include  different  generations  and  to  take  some  care  as  to  what  language  was  most  accessible 
to  express  outcomes.  This  was  something  of  a challenge  but  was  not  without  results  - leading, 
it  was  noted  in  the  titles  of  the  reports,  to  a use  more  of  verbs  than  of  nouns.  Reflection  on  the 
successes  and  failures  experienced  would  continue.  The  input  of  younger  people  had  also 
tended  to  encourage  a less  linear  or  logical  method,  and  instead  something  more  associative, 
circling  thus  round  and  round  the  topic  (attention  was  drawn  historically  to  the  ancient  Syriac 
practice);  but  again  it  was  a challenge  to  strive  for  excellence  here.  It  could  also  be  said  to  be 
a “post-modern”  method,  in  that  it  tended  to  assume  that  the  specific  might  give  insight  into 
the  universal  rather  than  vice  versa;  and,  it  was  noted,  there  was  much  to  recommend  this. 
Even  at  these  consultations,  assumptions  of  what  could  be  said  in  general  were  patently  in 
need  of  correction,  on  the  basis  of  local  knowledge. 

Some  of  the  concerns  in  the  broader  context  within  which  the  study  programme  lies  were 
given  mention.  Could  the  church  be  allied  with  the  state,  and  its  use  of  lethal  force  in  the 
exercise  of  its  coercive  powers?  Those  in  the  very  Early  Church  and  those  in  the  post- 
Constantinian  period  gave  different  answers,  and  so  there  could  be  debate  as  to  what  is 
“apostolic”.  Can  arms  be  borne  in  defence  of  the  vulnerable?  Can  Anselmian  atonement 
theory  be  regarded  as  acceptable,  or  does  that  require  an  understanding  of  violence  contrary  to 
the  biblical  witness?  Can  creeds  be  honoured  which  were  articulated  in  times  when  the  state 
which  was  supporting  the  church  deployed  lethal  force?  These  have  been  questions  worthy  of 
discussion.  With  reference  to  more  recent  compositions,  it  was  observed  that  the  measure  of 
agreement  on  good  works  found  in  the  “Joint  Declaration”  between  the  Catholic  Church  and 
the  Lutheran  World  Federation  is  constructive  in  the  realm  of  peacekeeping;  and  that  the 
insights  of  Faith  and  Order’s  apostolic  faith  study  on  the  four  marks  of  the  church,  including 
holiness  and  apostolicity,  will  feed  ecumenical  wisdom  on  some  of  those  questions  mentioned 
above. 

Dr  Riggs’  introduction  thus  situated  where  these  current,  provisional  texts  stood,  in  a 
background  both  of  the  ecumenical  movement  in  general  and  the  Decade  to  Overcome 
Violence  in  particular.  She  finished  by  drawing  attention  to  the  texts  and  their  internal 
structure.  One  thing  which  was  not  planned,  but  which  has  emerged  through  these 
consultations,  are  resources  for  the  healing  of  memories.  The  usefulness  of  this  healing  has 
been  signalled  frequently  through  bilateral  dialogues,  but  here  it  emerges  in  the  multilateral 
dialogue  context,  where  likewise  there  is  a need  for  churches  to  be  fully  accountable  in  the 
presence  of  other  churches  and  in  respect  of  whatever  violations  and  hurts  have  occurred.  In 
the  Oslo  text  there  is  material  on  “lament  and  truth-telling”,  “forgiveness  and  repentance”  and 
on  “reconciliation  and  trust”  and  “identity”. 

These  texts  were  explained  to  be  on  the  way  towards  becoming  a resource  for  the  Ninth 
Assembly  at  Porto  Alegre.  The  commission  was  asked  for  comments  on  what  themes  seemed 
important  to  take  forward,  and  any  recommendations  which  might  be  offered  for  future  work. 
Since  this  came  without  prior  notice,  it  was  emphasised  that  reflections  in  writing  would  be 
welcome  as  well  as  oral  contributions  at  this  time. 
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Theological  Consultation  on 

Affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of  peoples  and  the  integrity  of  creation 

Kigali , Rwanda,  4-9  December  2004 


Aide  Memoire 

I was  a man,  a woman,  a child,  a foetus.  You  know  I was  killed. 

I was  killed  by  the  militia  because  I am  a Tutsi. 

I was  killed  by  the  army  because  I was  Hutu  and  a member  of  an  opposition  party. 

I was  killed  by  my  neighbours  because  I would  not  go  with  them  to  kill  others. 

I was  killed  because  I sought  to  protect  my  neighbour’s  child. 

I was  killed  by  my  priest  because  it  was  the  price  he  had  to  pay  to  keep  others  alive. 

I was  killed  by  my  wife,  my  husband,  my  children,  my  parents  because  they  had  to  kill  me  or 
be  killed. 

They  killed  many  like  me,  women,  children,  men  who  happened  to  be  here.  I know  why,  but  I 
don’t  know  why. 

I was  buried  here  by  my  family. 

I was  buried  here  in  this  mass  grave  and  no  one  knows  whether  I am  dead. 

I died  here  in  my  grave  after  they  forced  me  to  dig  it  and  put  me  and  others  inside  it  and  shot 
us. 

I have  never  been  buried.  I am  in  my  house.  I am  in  the  woods.  I was  thrown  in  a river. 

I have  been  left  here  as  a testament  to  what  happened,  for  you  and  for  the  world  to  see. 

The  inhumanity  we  have  known  is  human. 

It  is  in  our  human  differences  that  we  have  found  reasons  to  dehumanise  one  another. 

That  is  what  I want  to  tell  you. 

We  have  died;  we  have  killed  because  we  are  like  you. 

I am  like  you. 

Now,  I am  dead. 

(Rob  Shropshire  in  Hugh  McCullum:  The  Angels  have  left  us:  The  Rwanda  Tragedy  and  the 
Churches,  WCC,  Geneva,  n.d.) 

“And  the  Lord  said,  “What  have  you  done?  Listen;  your  brother’s  blood  is  crying  out  to  me 
from  the  ground!”  Genesis  4:  10 


Rwanda,  where  the  earth  still  echoes  with  the  blood  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the 
slain;  Rwanda,  a nation  that  is  learning  to  recognize  and  respect  the  value  and  worth  of 
every  human  being,  surrounded  by  the  memories  and  images  of  violence  that  left  800,000 
people  dead  in  1994:  this  was  the  site  of  the  present  theological  reflection.  As  part  of  the 
WCC’s  work  on  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence,  this  consultation  was  an  attempt  to 
discern  what  the  theme  means  for  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement  as  they  attempt 
to  counter  the  reality  of  massive  abuse  and  destruction  of  life  and  its  legitimisation  in  the 
world  today.  It  was  also  an  attempt  to  do  theology  informed  by  the  perspectives  and 
experiences  of  the  victims  of  violence. 

The  context  and  the  people 

This  consultation  brought  together  a select  group  of  25  theologians,  human  rights  activists 
and  social  scientists  from  many  parts  of  the  world  - from  Burundi,  Democratic  Republic  of  the 
Congo,  Kenya,  Rwanda,  Philippines,  South  Korea,  Brazil,  Uruguay,  Tonga,  Finland, 
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Germany,  Russia,  UK,  Canada  and  USA  for  a week-long  experience  of  immersion, 
interaction  and  reflection. 

“Affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of  peoples  and  the  integrity  of  creation”  is  a theological 
challenge  that  Faith  and  Order  proposes  to  the  churches  and  the  ecumenical  movement 
through  its  programme  activity  on  Theological  reflection  on  overcoming  violence.  This  theme 
has  been  identified  on  the  following  premises:  1)  That  our  views  of  ourselves  and  others  are 
factors  that  shape  our  attitudes,  relationships  and  actions,  including  those  that  motivate  and 
perpetrate  violence.  2)  That  the  denial  of  the  dignity  of  the  other  is  both  a motivation  as  well 
as  the  first  casualty  of  any  form  of  violence  and  to  that  extent,  violence  is  not  merely  physical 
harm  but  also  and  essentially  the  violation  of  the  personhood,  rights  and  space  of  the  other. 
So  much  so,  most  victims  of  any  form  of  violence  are  the  innocent,  the  powerless  and  the 
dependent,  who  in  most  cases  are  those  whose  human  dignity  is  denied  by  religious,  social, 
economic  and  political  structures.  3)  That  having  been  motivated  by  such  attitudes,  some 
pursue  their  rights  to  opportunities  and  security  even  to  the  extent  of  violating  the  rights  and 
basic  needs  of  others.  4)  And  that  the  same  logic  guides  the  present  phenomenon  of  the 
increasing  commodification  of  the  human  person  and  earth’s  resources,  the  ethic  of 
exploitation  for  economic  growth,  and  the  development  ideologies  that  trample  over  the 
human  rights  of  the  poor  and  destroy  the  earth. 

The  recent  and  ongoing  work  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
Ecclesiology  and  Ethics,  Ethnic  identity,  National  identity  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church, 
Theological  Anthropology,  and  Nature  and  Mission  of  the  Church,  also  informed  this 
theological  discourse.  This  reflection  initiated  by  the  Faith  and  Order  also  provided  an 
opportunity  for  three  other  WCC  programme  activities  who  participated  - the  CCIA,  the 
Commission  on  Justice,  Peace  and  Creation  and  the  Africa  desk  of  the  WCC  - to  recognize 
the  inevitable  connections  between  them  and  their  need  of  each  other  in  terms  of  expertise, 
perspective  and  constituency  for  the  sake  of  pursuing  their  common  ecumenical  vision. 

The  consultation  was  preceded  by  a one-day  exposure  visit  to  Ntarama,  where  over  5,000 
women,  men  and  children  were  massacred  in  a small  village  chapel  in  1994,  and  was 
facilitated  by  a constant  interaction  with  local  realities,  church  and  community  leaders  and 
peace  activists  in  Kigali  throughout  the  week.  The  images  of  death  as  well  as  of  life, 
reflections  on  the  phenomena  of  human  cruelty,  the  detrimental  notions  of  the  other,  stories 
of  the  way  a whole  nation  and  every  individual  went  through  the  trauma,  the  role  of  the 
Church  during  and  after  the  genocide,  and  the  attempts  towards  healing  and  reconciliation 
were  the  challenges  that  inspired  this  process  of  reflection.  What  the  consultation  attempted 
to  do  was  a theology  of  peace  in  a context  of  pain,  loss,  memory  of  violence  and  massive 
abuse  of  life  and  human  rights.  In  this  attempt,  the  centrality  of  the  vocation  of  ensuring 
justice  in  all  structures  of  relationships,  exploring  life-enhancing  notions  of  power,  prophetic 
witness,  speaking  truth  to  the  powers,  the  ministry  of  healing,  the  need  to  recognize  the 
victimhood  of  the  perpetrator,  etc.,  were  some  major  issues  that  occupied  the  discussion. 

“Everyone  in  Rwanda  has  a story.  It  is  hard  to  come  across  anyone  who  has  not  suffered  any 
loss.  To  that  extent  the  Rwandese  essentially  are  a traumatised  people,  orphans  and  widows 
of  the  genocide,  HIV/AIDS  infected  persons  and  the  poor,”  said  Pastor  Elisee  Musemakweli, 
President  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rwanda,  in  his  welcome  address.  He  added  that 
Rwanda  has  seen  the  maximum  extent  to  which  human  beings  can  be  cruel  towards  and 
debased  by  one  another.  “How  can  we  build  a society  which  will  respect  all  human  beings 
and  not  reject  anyone  as  worthless  and  inferior?”  he  asked,  expressing  hope  that  we 
overcome  the  tendency  to  believe  that  we  have  done  enough  through  conference 
statements.” 

“A  man  in  Kibeho  region  was  seen  using  human  bones  as  firewood.  On  asking,  he  explained: 
“Indeed  they  died,  but  should  not  be  wasted.”  Tom  Ndahiro,  a well-known  human  rights’ 
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activist  in  Rwanda,  narrated  this  incident  during  a session  on  ‘Rwandese  Realities’  to  portray 
the  extent  to  which  people  have  lost  the  sense  of  value  and  purpose  of  human  life. 
“Genocide  was  a denial  of  the  humanity  of  a whole  community  of  people  and  that  denial  of 
humanity  is  like  killing  someone  before  the  actual  murder.”  Tom  Ndahiro  spoke  at  length 
about  the  factors  that  led  to  the  genocide  and  accused  the  international  community,  including 
the  churches,  for  remaining  silent.  “The  WCC  has  always  advocated  for  human  rights  and 
against  the  abuse  of  minority  communities,  but  during  the  genocide  it  seemed  to  have  drifted 
away”,  he  deplored.  He  ridiculed  as  “fugitives  in  prayer”  those  churches  and  Christians  who 
only  pray  and  refuse  to  respond  to  injustice  and  violence. 

“The  people  and  the  Church  are  wounded.  These  are  both  victims  and  the  perpetrators. 
People  often  wonder:  where  was  God  when  the  genocide  took  place?  Why  has  God  created 
us  with  so  much  power  to  abuse?  However,  we  are  also  witnesses  of  miracles  around.  We 
are  trying  to  make  sense  of  what  has  no  sense",  said  Violette  Nyirarukundo,  a Rwandese 
woman,  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rwanda.  She  spoke  about  the  way  the  life- 
affirming  nature  of  Christian  faith  was  overwhelmed  by  hatred  and  violence,  and  about  the 
part  played  by  churches  in  the  genocide.  Describing  the  presence  of  sisters  and  brothers 
from  many  parts  of  the  world  as  a sign  and  source  of  healing,  Violette  Nyirarukundo 
challenged  the  consultation  with  the  following  questions:  “How  do  we  keep  the  genocide 
memory  alive  without  keeping  people  in  a permanent  mental  state  of  victimhood  or  of  guilt? 
How  do  we  bring  back  to  earth  those  Christians  who  take  “refuge  in  heaven”?  How  do  we 
reclaim  a gospel  that  transforms  the  whole  person  and  communities,  which  doesn’t  merely 
mean  belonging  to  one  denomination  or  the  other?” 

Even  as  he  held  the  churches  guilty  for  their  role  in  the  genocide,  Andre  Karamaga,  former 
moderator  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Rwanda  and  programme  executive  of  WCC’s  Africa 
desk,  gave  an  account  of  the  way  churches  and  church  leaders  have  worked  against  it  in  his 
presentation  on  the  ‘historical  overview  of  the  churches’  role  in  and  response  to  the 
genocide’.  He  narrated  the  stories  of  individual  Christians  who  said  “no”  to  violence,  like  the 
minority  of  the  Confessing  church  in  Germany,  of  the  pastors  who  provided  refuge  to  the 
people,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  killed  for  doing  so.  Andre  Karamaga  also  described  the  way 
in  which  churches  have  publicly  confessed  and  encouraged  people  to  confess,  too.  He 
expressed  his  strong  belief  in  the  Church  as  a place  where  reconciliation  based  on  truth  and 
justice  is  possible.  “Forgiveness  is  possible  when  people  speak  to  one  another  in  truth.  No 
one  has  the  power  of  attorney  to  forgive  on  behalf  of  others”,  he  said. 

For  those  who  participated  in  the  consultation,  it  proved  to  be  an  extremely  challenging 
experience.  Some  of  their  statements  are  worth  mentioning:  “I  am  finding  it  impossible  to  get 
back  to  ‘normality’  after  what  we  have  seen,  experienced  and  talked  about.”  “This  week  in 
Rwanda  was  a lifetime  experience  for  me.  The  cross  next  to  the  skulls  in  the  Ntarama  church 
(more  than  the  picture  of  the  Pope)  is  an  image  that  flashes  in  my  mind  as  I deal  with  the 
question  where  God  is  in  the  evil.  I wholeheartedly  believe  that  God  was  there  with  the 
victims”.  “I  think  that  perhaps  this  whole  experience  will  take  me  in  some  directions  I wouldn't 
have  anticipated”.  “My  way  of  thinking  and  of  doing  things  will  not  be  the  same  from  here  on”. 
And,  from  a Rwandese  participant,  “Your  presence  here  with  us  is  a source  of  healing.” 

Biblical  reflections 

Janet  Parker,  a pastor  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  USA  and  a visiting  fellow  in  public 
theology  at  Princeton  University,  in  her  biblical  reflection  on  Ezekiel  37,  compared  the  heaps 
of  human  skulls  and  bones  in  the  Ntarama  church  to  Ezekiel’s  vision  of  the  valley  of  dry 
bones.  While  elaborating  Ezekiel’s  calling  she  asked:  “Why  did  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  taunt 
him  with  the  question,  “Mortal,  can  these  bones  live?”  Can  these  wasted,  sun-baked, 
dismembered  skeletons,  these  dusty  remains  of  the  once  great  nation  of  Israel,  be  brought 
back  to  healthy,  vigorous  life?  And  what  about  Rwanda?  Can  it  rise  out  of  the  ashes  of 
genocide  and  become  a new  nation?  Ezekiel’s  wise  reply  to  God’s  question  was,  "Oh  Lord 
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God,  you  know”.  Janet  Parker  said:  “in  the  face  of  evil,  the  Scriptures  compel  us  to  witness, 
to  remember,  to  lament,  to  hope  and  then  to  act  in  faith.  This  was  the  calling  of  Ezekiel,  it  is 
the  calling  of  the  people  of  Rwanda  today  and  it  is  the  sacred  vocation  of  the  universal, 
ecumenical  Church”.  “As  the  Church  universal,  we  remember  the  faithful  presence  of  God 
throughout  human  history,  we  remember  all  of  the  times  and  places  where  God  brought  life 
out  of  death,  and  so  we  know  that  there  is  no  human  condition  that  is  completely  hopeless. 
We  are  not  left  without  hope,  but  we  dare  to  believe  in  a better  future  because  we  know  the 
power  of  God  to  effect  radical  transformation”.  In  closing,  she  offered  two  images.  “The  first  is 
that  of  the  skulls  and  bones  that  we  saw  in  the  chapel  - the  horrific  detritus  of  slaughter  and 
death,  and  the  second  is  that  of  the  children  and  the  people  that  we  saw  all  along  the  road, 
waving,  working,  playing,  socialising,  and  going  about  their  daily  lives.”  With  these  two 
images  in  mind,  Janet  Parker  reminded  the  participants  that  in  Ezekiel’s  vision,  through 
God’s  power,  the  dry  bones  “lived,  and  stood  on  their  feet,  a vast  multitude.” 

Kasongo  wa  Kasonga,  a Presbyterian  pastor  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  the  Congo  and 
an  executive  secretary  of  the  Ail  Africa  Conference  of  Churches,  in  his  reflection  on  the 
stories  of  Tamar  (II  Sam.  13:  1-20)  and  the  massacre  of  children  (Matt.  2:  14  -18)  analysed 
the  factors  responsible  for  the  violation  of  the  young  woman  Tamar  and  the  massacre  of 
children.  He  inferred  that  those  who  decided  that  Tamar  should  serve  Ammon,  those  who 
violated  her  and  even  justified  that  violation  were  all  men.  “At  no  point  was  Tamar  involved  in 
the  decisions  that  concerned  her  life,  her  dignity,  and  her  future".  Herod’s  power  interests  too 
destroyed  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children.  Kasongo  then  went  on  to  criticise  the  way 
certain  oppressive  cultures  get  religious  legitimacy  and  warned  that  as  long  as  we  do  not 
deal  with  and  expose  the  traces  of  these  cultures  and  structures  within  and  outside  the 
church,  we  should  all  expect  to  be  called  Ammons  and  Herods.  “We  kill  our  children,  we 
abuse  them  sexually,  we  make  them  soldiers,  we  rape  our  women,  we  infect  them  with 
HIV/AIDS,  we  expose  them  to  deadly  diseases,  and  we  make  them  work  very  hard  and  in 
hazardous  conditions.”  He  also  listed  several  instances  from  his  Congolese  experience 
where  rape  is  also  used  as  a weapon  to  humiliate  the  pride  of  the  enemy  and  how  the 
helpless  and  socially  disempowered  women  are  constantly  violated.  Kasongo  also  spoke 
about  how  male  chauvinism  and  consumerism  have  similar  value  orientations  in  that  the 
fascination  lasts  as  long  as  the  purpose  is  served.  He  emphasised  that  if  we  are  really 
concerned  about  the  integrity  of  creation  we  must  rid  ourselves  of  all  abusive  notions  and 
expressions  of  power. 

Antonios  Kireopoulos,  a member  of  the  Greek  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  America  and 
associate  general  secretary  of  the  NCCC-USA,  in  his  meditation  based  on  Luke  21:  12-16 
and  II  Timothy  3:6-4:4  spoke  about  kenosis  as  the  only  way  the  Church  can  participate  in  the 
mission  of  God  in  a world  that  denies  justice  and  life  to  many.  Holding  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  fully  comprehend  what  happened  in  Rwanda  ten  years  ago  “because  our  pain  can  never 
be  the  same  as  theirs”,  Antonios  Kireopoulos  elaborated  his  understanding  of  kenosis  or  a 
kenotic  form  of  discipleship.  “We  are  to  be  self-emptying,  humble,  looking  out  for  the 
interests  of  others,  as  Christ  was.  What,  then,  does  this  mean  for  us  today,  in  this  place,  and 
in  the  presence  of  these  people?  ...  We  must  be  willing  to  be  broken,  hurt,  and  ultimately 
changed  by  the  experience  of  being  here.  We  must  be  open  to  the  magnitude  of 
hopelessness,  fear  and  devastation  that  has  enveloped  these  people.”  It  is  only  then  that,  “to 
the  misery  of  death,  we  can  bring  compassion;  to  the  reality  of  betrayal,  we  can  bring 
assurance;  to  the  feelings  of  fear,  we  can  bring  love;  to  the  instances  of  complicity,  we  can 
bring  forgiveness;  and  to  the  sin  of  negligence,  we  can  bring  repentance.”  Talking  about 
human  rights,  he  said,  “We  have  the  responsibility  to  see  that  these  take  hold  of  the  minds  of 
men  and  women  everywhere.  Indeed,  making  people  realise  the  inherent  worth  of  every 
human  being  is  a challenge  and  an  imperative  of  our  faith  in  God  who  demands  justice”. 

Jione  Havea,  a Biblical  scholar  from  the  Pacific,  in  his  reflection  entitled  “Dignifying  Hagar”, 
took  the  participants  through  an  exercise  of  re-reading  the  story  of  Hagar  (Genesis  16:1-16). 
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Holding  that  his  intention  was  not  to  side-step  texts  of  terror  in  order  to  give  pious  and 
hopeful  messages,  or  pacifying  readings,  he  wanted  “the  story  to  unfold  with  its  complexities 
and  messiness  in  order  to  affirm  the  dignity  of  a character  that  is  marginalised  in  the  story”. 
He  insisted  on  the  immanent  form  of  dignity  shared  by  all  living  creatures  and  not 
distinguishing  humans  from  the  rest  of  the  creation.  “Human  beings  cannot  claim  a special 
status  based  on  certain  ancient  teachings  and  texts,  such  as  the  second  biblical  creation 
story.  We  need  to  be  more  aware  of  our  interdependence  with  other  living  creatures”,  he 
argued.  “This  immanent  or  unconditional  form  of  dignity  suggests  that  all  creatures  share  the 
same  worth,  and  that  all  humans,  irrespective  of  gender,  race,  age,  rank,  class,  sexual 
orientation  and  so  forth,  have  the  same  worth.  In  this  regard,  the  Queen  of  England  and  a 
villager  suffering  from  HIV/AIDS  in  Rwanda  share  the  same  worth,  the  same  dignity;  even 
though  they  serve  different  roles/honours/status  in  their  respective  countries  and 
communities”.  Jione  Havea  wanted  to  explore  how  one  not  only  gains  the  transcending  form 
of  dignity  but  also  how  one  loses  it  when  one  fails  to  overcome  violence.  He  affirmed  the 
complexity  of  Hagar’s  story  by  suggesting  that  it  is  not  just  us  readers  who  dignify  Hagar  but 
the  character  of  Hagar  also  dignifies  us.  Hagar’s  story  and  stories  of  others  like  her  give  us 
opportunities  to  reclaim  and  maintain  our  dignity.  The  title  “dignifying  Hagar”  thus  has  a 
subversive  sense  in  that  we  recognize  the  character  of  Hagar  as  a dignifying  subject  who 
obliges  us  to  submit  to  her  “dignifying  story”. 

Presentations  on  the  theme 

Valburga  Schmiedt-Streck,  a Brazilian  theologian  in  her  presentation  on  “Affirming  human 
dignity”  elaborated  on  what  the  theme  means  in  the  North  and  South. 

As  part  of  her  reflection  on  the  North,  she  focused  on  German  society,  and  to  describe  it  she 
chose  the  metaphor  of  A society  of  Ichlinger  the  title  of  a book  by  Heiner  Keupp.  Keupp,  a 
German  Psychology  professor,  Schmiedt-Streck  explained,  raises  the  issue  that  the  new 
German  generation  builds  its  own  morals,  religion  and  biography.  She  summarised  Keupp  to 
say  that  there  are  no  goals  anymore  but  processes  that  delineate  how  one  can  live  in  this 
“bricolage”  morality.  One  is  able  to  choose  what  is  best  and  comfortable  to  oneself  even  if  it 
is  not  for  others.  Life  is  led  by  a morality  that  is  shaped  by  one’s  own  personal  choices.  Some 
may  feel  bad  for  the  world  where  the  importance  of  common  weal  is  ending  while  others 
aspire  for  a world  that  is  as  comfortable  as  possible.  It  is,  however,  not  an  isolated  world  but 
one  with  free  and  fluctuant  networks  of  solidarity.  Walls  are  built  as  well  as  brought  down  as 
per  economic  interests.  Solidarity  is  increasingly  local  and  temporary.  In  this  gamut  of 
relationships,  those  who  have  no  assets  and  skills  are  pushed  out  into  the  margins. 

Talking  about  the  South,  especially  Brazilian  society,  Valburga  Streck  used  the  metaphor  of 
a fatherless  society.  With  Brazil  as  part  of  the  globalised  market  economy,  skilled  labour 
force  is  increasingly  being  sought.  This  is  proving  to  be  disastrous  to  the  unskilled  labour  or 
to  those  whose  skills  are  not  sought  by  the  market.  The  vulnerability  of  the  state  to  global 
economic  trends  is  making  it  difficult  for  it  to  uphold  the  welfare  system.  On  social  dynamics, 
Schmiedt-Streck  expressed  concern  that  the  fundamentalist  movements  are  becoming 
stronger,  demanding  a return  to  patriarchal  ways  of  human  relationships.  Traditionally  the 
man  as  the  breadwinner  of  the  family  saw  himself  superior  and  demanded  respect  from  his 
wife.  But  this  relationship  pattern  is  not  relevant  anymore  in  the  present  world  where  women 
are  also  engaged  in  economic  activity.  Furthermore,  with  the  increase  in  mono-parentality, 
traditional  notions  of  family  are  proving  to  be  inadequate. 

She  also  focused  attention  on  the  dehumanisation  of  the  vulnerable  young  people,  children 
and  young  women  in  Brazil.  As  unemployment  increases,  violence  too  is  increasing  and  the 
young  males  often  find  themselves  with  no  other  option  than  to  take  to  robbing  the  inner 
cities  and  thus  end  up  in  jail.  The  death  toll  is  high  among  young  people.  Many  children  take 
to  prostitution  very  early  while  some  are  constantly  abused  at  home.  Some  women  have 
babies  when  they  are  very  young  and  by  the  time  they  reach  their  30s  they  tend  to  have 
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many  children  from  different  fathers.  Violence  against  women  tends  to  be  very  high  in  the 
slums  and  in  order  to  protect  themselves  they  tend  to  opt  for  partnership  with  males  even  if 
they  do  not  provide  any  income. 

Recalling  an  incident  that  involved  one  of  the  mother’s  of  the  Plaza  de  Mayo  - also  called 
Las  Locas  de  la  Plaza  de  Mayo  (The  Crazy  of  Plaza  de  Mayo)  - from  Buenos 
Aires/Argentina  challenging  the  powerful  in  Davos  at  the  World  Economic  Forum,  Schmidt- 
Streck  asked:  “What  world  is  this  where  so  much  of  injustice  is  ignored  and  men  seem  to  find 
so  much  pleasure  in  fighting  wars  that  are  shown  on  television  for  the  whole  world”? 

Holding  that  peace  is  possible  only  when  pursued  within  a eco-cosmic  vision,  she  quoted 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  laureate  for  2004  Wangari  Maathai  from  Kenya  who  said  that  “peace  on 
the  planet  will  depend  on  a living  environment  where  social,  economic  and  cultural 
development  is  secured  in  an  ecological  perspective  not  only  in  Kenya  but  also  in  Africa”. 

Discussion  (highlights): 

We  need  to  be  careful  in  using  the  traditional  mother-child  category  in  the  light  of  the 
changing  patterns  of  life  in  a globalised  world.  We  do  not  talk  about  the  need  to  uphold 
women’s  dignity  because  she  happens  to  be  a mother.  We  must  especially  remember  the 
plight  of  migrant  mothers  from  the  south. 

Just  as  much  as  we  focus  on  the  loss  of  humanity  of  the  victim  we  must  also  focus  on  that  of 
the  perpetrator.  He  needs  to  tell  the  story  about  what  happened  to  him  when  he  violated 
others,  when  he  allowed  his  destructive  nature  to  overpower  his  nurturing  nature  and  his 
capacity  for  goodness. 

The  issue  of  human  dignity  is  related  to  identity,  gender,  justice,  relationships,  and  even  to 
trade  and  technology.  It  therefore  has  to  be  approached  in  an  interdisciplinary  way. 

Conditions  of  social,  political  and  economic  vulnerability  need  to  be  seen  as  challenges  for 
human  dignity. 

Rape  is  used  as  a weapon  of  humiliation  in  wars  and  conflicts.  The  feminine  face  of  poverty 
and  disease  also  needs  to  be  acknowledged.  This  makes  it  necessary  to  consider  human 
dignity  in  relation  to  gender.  If  we  have  to  affirm  human  dignity,  we  have  to  prioritise  and 
affirm  the  dignity  of  women  first.  To  do  this,  we  must  begin  to  highlight  the  feminine  face  and 
attributes  of  God. 

We  need  to  make  a distinction  between  dignity  and  honour.  No  one  can  take  a person’s 
dignity  away,  but  honour  is  conferred  by  society  and  can  be  taken  away.  Women’s  bodies 
become  the  terrain  of  the  community’s  honour. 

How  do  we  respond  to  the  questions  raised  by  neuroscience  and  bio-technology  which 
explain  many  things,  even  human  traits  and  attitudes,  in  scientific  terms? 

Human  dignity  is  an  issue  that  relates  to  many  aspects  of  life  - marriage,  family,  community, 
trade,  politics,  science  and  technology,  etc. 

Mary  Grey,  a well-known  British  feminist  theologian,  in  her  presentation  on  “ Affirming  the 
Integrity  of  Creation”,  focused  on  the  connections  between  ecology,  women  and  social 
justice  in  an  attempt  to  present  the  eco-feminist  theological  paradigm  as  an  important 
resource  for  the  churches  to  affirm  life  and  the  integrity  of  the  whole  creation. 

Ecofeminism  is  a union  of  two  concerns  - ecology  and  justice  for  women.  Ecology  explores 
the  interaction  and  interdependence  of  all  life  forms  contained  in  the  great  web  of  life,  and  in 
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Christian  theology  the  web  of  life  is  creation,  sustained  by  God’s  love.  Eco-theology, 
therefore,  explores  that  which  promotes  healthy  interaction  within  this  sacred  web  and  that 
which  disrupts  it.  It  does  not  stop  at  the  level  of  physical  devastation  but  asks  what  cultural 
and  religious  symbols,  and  what  psychological  means  have  been  responsible  for  people 
distancing  themselves  from  the  earth  and  abusing  it. 

The  eco-feminist  analysis  uncovers  the  role  of  religion  in  legitimising  such  a separation. 
Christianity’s  roots  are  in  both  the  Hebrew  and  Graeco-Roman  worlds.  The  problem  has 
been  where  the  God  of  the  Bible  has  been  defined  as  outside  and  over  against  the  material 
world,  as  its  creator  and  lord.  When  this  fuses  with  Greek  philosophical  dualism  of  spirit  and 
matter  it  becomes  set  in  stone  as  “the  primary  identity  myth  of  the  Western  ruling-class  male.” 
God  is  seen  as  spirit,  transcendent,  over  against  his  female  counterpart  who  symbolises 
body,  matter  and  immanence.  Christian  eco-feminism  neither  asserts  Divine  immanence  in  a 
pantheistic  way,  nor  limits  God  to  this  physical  world.  Rather,  eco-feminist  theology  tries  to 
imagine  immanence  and  transcendence  differently.  Mary  Grey  then  made  a connection  with 
the  phenomenon  of  globalisation.  This  deep  cultural  pathology  of  the  West  expresses  itself  in 
many  ways  - from  refusing  to  recognize  human  vulnerability  and  limits,  the  vulnerability  and 
limits  of  the  earth,  to  splitting  ourselves  and  our  communities  from  the  regenerative  cycles  of 
nature  which  situate  us  in  time  and  space.  A culture  that  is  “split  at  the  root”  will  neither 
discover  an  easy  way  back  to  wholeness,  nor  to  the  just  redistribution  of  resources. 

She  then  proposed  eco-feminism  as  an  alternative  worldview.  As  opposed  to  a dualist 
philosophy,  polarising  a privileged  rationality  at  the  expense  of  the  physical  and  embodied 
dimensions,  eco-feminist  philosophy  involves  seeing  and  knowing  ourselves  and  the  world 
differently.  It  involves  knowing  ourselves  as  part  of  the  web  of  life,  in  communion  with  and 
interdependent  with  all  living  things,  with  a special  role  and  responsibility  towards  other  life- 
forms.  The  challenge  is  to  see  both  men  and  women  as  bodily-enspirited  organisms, 
interdependent  from  plant  and  animal  life  - yet  with  particular  responsibilities  towards 
sustaining  the  earth's  well-being. 

At  the  heart  of  an  eco-feminist  theology  of  creation,  Mary  Grey  said,  is  also  the  conviction 
that  the  world  is  sacred  and  held  by  God.  God  is  not  extraneous  to  the  world,  but  both 
transcendent  and  immanent,  the  power  of  life,  energy,  love,  sustaining  and  energising  this 
web  of  life.  Eco-feminist  imagery  for  God,  instead  of  being  satisfied  with  the  rather  vague 
language  of  “sacred  being”,  or  “Divine  presence  in  nature”,  affirms  faith  in  the  new  naming  of 
God  as  the  passion  for  justice,  as  the  power  that  works  for  justice  and  makes  it.  Liberation 
theology  too  expresses  faith  in  this  God  who  hears  the  cry  and  the  anguish  of  the  poor, 
including  the  stricken  earth. 

If  ethics  is  given  a real  theological  basis  it  flows  from  everything.  Mary  Grey  suggests  a two- 
pronged ethics,  an  ethics  of  resistance  (against  all  the  eco-cidal  practices  fuelled  by  the 
greed  of  global  capitalism),  and  a theological,  visionary  ethics  of  flourishing,  the  flourishing  of 
all  forms  of  life  within  the  restored  integrity  of  creation.  She  ended  by  saying  that  where 
flourishing  is  enabled  for  the  humblest  creatures  on  earth,  the  recovery  of  joy  becomes  a 
possibility,  joy  at  creation’s  birth,  together  with  the  great  vision  of  the  Feast  of  Life  (Isa.  25), 
and  the  redeemed  city  where  the  leaves  of  the  tree  of  life  are  for  the  healing  of  nations  (Rev. 
22),  are  foundational  images  creating  hope  that  the  necessary  restraint  and  transformation  of 
lifestyles  are  in  the  service  of  a joy  that  all  may  share. 

Discussion  (highlights): 

Theologies  of  smaller  churches,  such  as  the  Quakers  and  the  Mennonites,  need  to  be 
explored  afresh  by  others  for  their  liberative  and  holistic  insights  on  life  and  the  world. 

An  important  challenge  for  us,  even  as  we  ponder  the  plunder  of  the  earth  and  possible 
political  actions,  is  to  explore  ways  of  teaching  children  against  consumerism. 
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Let  us  not  use  the  term  “sacrifice”  when  it  comes  to  giving  up  consumerism.  It  has  a history 
of  negative  political  and  religious  overtones.  On  the  other  hand,  ‘simplicity’  resonates  more 
positively  than  sacrifice.  In  Rajasthan,  women  trek  long  distances  for  water  to  keep  their 
families  alive.  No  one  gives  them  awards,  no  one  write  books  about  them.  It  is  love,  not 
sacrifice. 

We  need  to  be  conscious  of  the  fact  that  all  of  us  do  hurt  nature.  We  all  came  by  air,  use  cars 
and  electricity,  and  consume  water  more  than  we  require.  We  recognize  a clear  hierarchy  in 
our  concern  for  nature.  Therefore,  the  challenge  before  us  is  the  minimisation  of  violence 
against  nature.  Theology  of  power  is  important  otherwise  incomplete  notions  of  justice  are 
likely  to  be  pursued. 

Western  Christianity  is  high  on  anthropocentrism  and  on  the  conquest  of  the  earth.  Western 
Christians  need  to  deconstruct  these  theological  constructs  and  lay  claim  to  other 
constructive  sources  in  the  Christian  tradition  such  as  the  Orthodox  theologies  and  the 
theological  expression  of  Christian  communities  at  the  margins  of  the  globalized  cultural 
expansion  of  the  West. 

The  weight  of  the  North  on  the  earth  is  outrageous  and  needs  to  be  challenged. 

Jennifer  Koinante,  a Masai  woman  activist  from  Kenya  who  works  with  the  UN  processes  on 
the  rights  of  the  indigenous  peoples,  in  her  presentation  on  “Affirming  the  rights  of  peoples”, 
gave  a vivid  description  of  the  life  of  the  Masai  and  the  story  of  their  violation  by  the  dominant 
social,  economic  and  political  powers.  “We,  the  indigenous  peoples,  have  deep  attachment 
to  our  land,  identity  and  culture.  We  have  never  been  in  conflict  with  others.  Yet,  we  are 
constantly  violated,  our  women  are  abused,  our  lands  are  taken  away  and  our  labour  is 
exploited.  We  form  the  non-dominant  sections  of  society  and  are  determined  to  preserve, 
develop  and  transmit  to  our  future  generations  our  ancestral  territories  and  our  identity,  as 
the  basis  of  our  continued  existence  as  peoples.  Because  of  our  deep  attachment  to  the  land 
and  culture,  we  are  also  often  disadvantaged  and  exploited"  Koinante  asserted.  She  also 
elaborated  on  the  ways  in  which  her  own  community  - the  Masai  - are  opening  up  to 
education  and  new  technologies.  She  said  that  with  the  help  of  the  NGOs  they  are  also 
beginning  to  deal  with  certain  negative  cultural  practices.  Koinante  praised  the  solidarity  and 
support  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in  the  Masai  struggles  to 
preserve  their  identity  and  obtain  justice. 

Jeannie  Nacpil-Manipon,  a human  rights  activist  from  the  Philippines  and  the  co-ordinator  of 
ARENA,  a Hong  Kong  based  Asian  human  rights  network,  in  her  presentation  on  “Affirming 
human  rights”  argued  for  a reconsideration  of  the  UN  Charter  on  Human  Rights  in  the  light  of 
the  new  challenges  posed  by  the  globalised  world,  the  war  against  terror,  and  the  empire. 
With  the  help  of  the  religious  right,  these  have  begun  to  effect  repressive  political  processes 
and  remilitarisation.  She  also  drew  attention  to  the  increasing  presence  of  non-state  actors 
such  as  mobs  and  groups  who  take  law  into  their  own  hands  as  in  the  case  of  the  massacre 
of  Muslims  in  Gujarat,  India.  Journalists  and  activists  are  increasingly  being  targeted  and 
killed.  Manipon  went  on  to  elaborate  four  major  areas  of  concern  for  further  reflection  and 
action.  These  are:  1.  The  tension  between  the  right  to  life,  land  and  water  and  the  demands 
for  resource  extraction  in  the  light  of  increasing  demands.  2.  The  organisation  of  labour  at  a 
local  level,  (e.g.  call  centres,  sweat  shops,  etc.)  3.  The  disruption  of  workers’  solidarity.  4. 
The  right  to  and  struggles  for  self-determination. 

Discussion  (highlights): 

How  do  we  see  the  movement  against  genital  mutilation  in  the  light  of  the  need  to  protect 
indigenous  cultures? 
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How  do  we  view  suicide  bombers  or  the  fundamentalism  that  decapitates  even  aid  workers? 

The  impoverished  and  the  disempowered  articulate  their  victimhood  in  different  ways.  It  is  an 
extremely  difficult  task  to  analyse  these  responses. 

We  cannot  endorse  any  form  of  violence.  We  need  to  reject  suicide  bombings.  How  can  we 
ever  endorse  the  massacre  of  children  in  Beslam  recently?  Their  notions  of  martyrdom  are 
highly  dubious.  How  can  you  take  lives  along  with  your  own? 

The  suicide  of  the  Korean  farmer  in  Cancun  was  termed  as  self-sacrifice.  The  US  called  it 
suicide.  Whatever  may  be  the  case,  we  need  to  deplore  the  instrumentality  of  violence  both 
the  perpetrators  and  the  victims. 

How  to  respect  and  improve  the  living  conditions  of  indigenous  peoples  without  tampering 
with  their  patterns  of  life? 

How  do  we  affirm  the  rights  of  some  without  violating  the  rights  of  others?  The  right  to  safety 
and  security  of  the  powerful  destroys  the  lives  of  many  others.  The  violence  of  the  powerful 
should  not  be  ignored  as  we  talk  about  all  forms  of  violence  or  of  the  powerless. 

Collective  Reflection 

The  group  then  synthesised  the  biblical  reflections,  insights,  comments,  etc  and  identified  the 
following  areas  as  concerns  for  working  groups: 

1.  Created  in  the  image  and  likeness  of  God  - responding  to  the  issue  of  detrimental  and 
nurturing  notions  of  the  other. 

2.  Re-weaving  the  web  of  life  - responding  to  the  challenges  posed  by  economic 
globalisation,  environmental  degradation,  militarisation,  the  spirit  and  logic  of  violence  and 
the  state  and  non-state  actors  in  the  dynamics  of  violence. 

3.  Re-member-inq  the  victims  of  violence  - responding  to  the  challenges  of  healing  and 
reconciliation. 

4.  Meaning  of  being  Church  - responding  to  the  challenges  of  the  vulnerability  and  culpability 
of  churches  in  situations  of  violence,  and  of  the  need  to  reclaim  the  centrality  of  the  vocation 
of  peace  and  reconciliation  in  the  life  of  the  churches. 

Implications  of  Affirming  human  dignity,  rights  of  peoples  and  the  integrity  of  creation  (The 
following  is  the  summary  of  the  reports  of  the  working  groups): 

1.  Created  in  the  Image  and  Likeness  of  God 

The  bases  for  Christian  affirmation  of  human  dignity  stem  from  the  following  faith  convictions: 

That  all  human  beings  - male  and  female  - are  created  in  the  image  of  God; 

That  human  life  is  intricately  interrelated  with  the  rest  of  God’s  creation; 

That  human  relationship  with  God  is  experienced  and  lived  out  in  mutually  interdependent 
relationships; 

That  human  beings  are  called  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  God’s  creation;  and 
That  life  is  a gift  of  God  and  hence  should  not  be  abused. 

Violation  of  Human  Dignity 

Human  dignity  is  violated:  1)  when  one  deprives  another  individual  or  community  of  both  the 
means  and  capacities  necessary  to  live  with  dignity  and  freedom;  2)  when  an  individual  or  a 
group  exercise  their  power  to  constitute  and  sustain  their  own  society  / community  / family  by 
removing  obstructions  to  their  visions  and  interests  (e.g.,  wars,  genocides,  violent  religious 
conflicts,  etc.);  3)  and  when  some  persons  or  groups  seek  to  satisfy  or  empower  themselves 
by  trampling  over  or  manipulating  other,  (e.g.,  rape,  torture,  slavery,  bondage,  weapons). 
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The  essential  relationality  of  life  and  human  interconnectedness  makes  the  violation  of  any 
person's  human  dignity  a violation  of  the  one  who  violates.  It  is  not  only  the  dignity  of  the 
violated  but  also  that  of  the  violator  which  is  lost  in  the  act  of  aggression.  It  implies  breaking 
the  interconnections  and  interfering  with  God’s  purposes  for  the  creation.  Creation,  after  all, 
is  a self-expression  of  God  - of  God’s  power  of  love  and  wisdom.  The  God  of  the  Bible  is  a 
God  of  life.  God  interferes  whenever  life  is  abused.  In  fact  this  history  of  God’s  intrusions  into 
human  history  begins  when  the  earth  complains  of  Abel’s  blood  shed  by  his  brother  Cain.  (cf. 
Gen  4).  Privilege  and  aspirations  of  power  along  with  pride,  arrogance,  contempt  and  envy 
spill  the  blood  of  many  and  thus  poison  the  earth.  The  earth  cries  when  blood  is  spilt  and  its 
cry  becomes  a reason  for  God’s  intervention.  Sin,  therefore,  is  any  act  that  denies  God’s  gift 
of  life.  As  we  thus  affirm,  we  turn  to  Jesus  who  came  to  show  us  how  this  could  be  possible 
and  available  in  abundance  for  all  (cf.  John  10:10).  God’s  salvation  in  Christ  then  needs  to  be 
seen  as  a way  and  a process  of  overcoming  all  forces,  powers,  attitudes,  and  values  that 
deny,  abuse  and  assault  life. 

Even  as  we  acknowledge  the  innumerable  bonds  of  solidarity  that  exist  in  human 
relationships,  we  also  recognize  a dominant  human  trait  of  detrimental  constructions  of  the 
“other”  as  the  “enemy”.  This  trait  has  been  the  origin  of  many  violent  structures,  cultures  and 
values,  such  as  racial  bigotry,  ethnic  hatred,  slavery,  gender  discrimination  and  many  other 
forms  of  hatred  and  exclusion.  This  has  also  given  way  to  the  emergence  of  certain 
oppressive  symbols  and  assertion  of  power,  such  as  religious,  ethnic,  racial,  linguistic 
identities,  that  are  used  by  the  vested  interests  to  consolidate  and  multiply  their  hegemony 
over  opportunities,  privileges  and  power.  Consequently,  solidarity  degenerates  into  selfish 
obligation  to  care  for  one’s  own  group  and  into  denial  of  responsibility  towards  others.  In 
situations  of  scarcity  and  intense  polarisation  of  interests,  there  arises  the  desire  of  the 
dominant  group  to  monopolise  the  space  and  resources,  and  to  “cleanse”  or  “purify”  their 
society  of  the  unwanted.  Therefore,  the  shameful  legacies  of  ethnic  cleansing  and  genocide. 

Affirming  human  dignity 

In  this  polarised  and  fragmented  world,  all  people  of  good  will  have  the  moral  responsibility  to 
pursue  justice  and  uphold  the  power  of  love.  We  believe  that  this  can  be  done  by:  1)  resisting 
the  misuse  and  abuse  of  power;  2)  transforming  asymmetrical  power  relationships;  3) 
breaking  the  exclusionary  logic  and  practice  of  relating  with  others  as  enemies  and  the 
expendables  and  by  replacing  it  with  the  inclusive  spirit  of  love;  and  4)  honouring  those  who 
risk  their  own  lives  in  defence  of  the  dignity  of  the  excluded  and  the  disempowered.  When 
Jesus  reminds  his  disciples  that  neighbourly  love  must  include  love  of  the  enemy,  he  implies 
that  the  denial  of  the  humanness  of  the  other  is  in  fact  a denial  of  one’s  own  humanness. 

The  Church’s  role  of  healing  in  such  a context  implies  being  prophetic  - to  denounce 
injustice,  to  tell  the  truth  and  to  provide  a space  where  people  can  speak  the  truth  and  share 
their  stories  of  humiliation,  exclusion,  torture,  rape,  murders  and  massacres.  Truth-telling  is 
pivotal  for  a lasting  peace.  Our  Lord  said:  “You  shall  know  the  truth  and  the  truth  shall  make 
you  free.”(John  8:32)  Exercising  this  form  of  discipleship  in  every  single  context  is  difficult  for 
the  Church.  Yet,  it  is  the  faith  and  hope  in  the  risen  Lord  - the  Lord  of  Life  that  has  brought 
the  Church  into  being  and  is  hence  inevitable  for  the  Church’s  own  credibility. 

We  need  to  work  seriously  on  those  conditions  which  prevent  the  Church  from  being 
perceived  as  or  offering  itself  as  a “safe  space”  for  the  vulnerable  and  the  innocent  in  times 
of  wars,  violence,  and  abuse.  During  the  Rwandan  genocide  the  Church  was  no  longer  seen 
as  a sanctuary  even  by  those  who  worshipped  in  the  churches  all  their  lives.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  also  acknowledge  the  stories  of  individual  acts  of  love  and  courage  undertaken  by 
many  Rwandans  who  rescued  and  offered  sanctuary  to  many  vulnerable  people  at  the  risk  of 
their  own  lives.  We  recognize  these  as  the  sites  of  ecclesial  expression.  This  power  of  love 
and  the  will  to  affirm  life  in  the  face  of  death  is  the  source  of  hope  and  the  basis  for  the 
credibility  of  the  Church,  the  people  of  God. 
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These  considerations  help  us  to  identify  those  elements  in  our  cultures  and  communities  that 
strengthen  mutual  recognition,  accountability,  solidarity  and  care  for  life.  We  learned  how 
much  our  own  theological  approach  resonates  with  the  spirit  of  “ubuntu",  the  African 
understanding  of  being  persons  in  community.  At  the  same  time,  we  recognize  the  need  to 
identify,  critique  and  propose  alternatives  to  those  values  and  practices  that  deny  and 
destroy  life. 

The  affirmation  of  human  dignity  is  the  theological  basis  for  the  Christian  commitment  to 
human  rights.  While  human  rights  as  such  are  a secular  construct,  they  are  based  on, 
infused  with,  and  rooted  in  faithfulness  to  the  God  of  life.  Human  rights  and  those  who 
advocate  for  human  rights  at  various  levels  certainly  need  to  be  supported  and  accompanied. 
However,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  review  the  language  and  discourse  of  human  rights  in 
the  light  of  the  challenges  that  the  21s*  century  world  poses  which  include  the  rapid 
destruction  of  nature.  The  human  rights  of  the  privileged  often  impinge  upon  the  basic  human 
rights  of  the  disprivileged.  Therefore,  commitment  to  justice  is  pivotal  to  our  pursuance  of 
human  rights. 

2.  Reweaving  the  Web  of  Life 

“During  the  genocide  in  Rwanda,  people  were  killed  and  thrown  into  the  rivers  and  lakes.  As 
a result,  many  people  would  not  use  the  water  of  the  Kagera  river  and  other  bodies  of  water, 
because  they  had  been  contaminated  by  all  the  corpses” 

Nagaju  Mukagahima,  a participant  from  Rwanda 

The  web  of  life  has  been  torn  and  is  unravelling.  Creation’s  integrity  is  under  severe  threat. 
Within  this  broken  web  our  rich  Christian  traditions  and  scriptures  provide  a vision  of  the 
integrity  of  creation  we  seek  to  recover.  The  understanding  of  integrity  which  we  offer  to  the 
ecumenical  community  has  two  key  dimensions.  The  first  is  integrity  as  wholeness, 
interconnectedness,  and  interdependence.  The  second  is  accountability  and  moral 
responsibility.  When  we  hold  these  two  dimensions  of  integrity  together,  we  realise  that  the 
integrity  of  creation  is  the  framework  within  which  we  understand  human  dignity.  The 
connection  between  human  dignity  and  the  integrity  of  creation  is  inseparable;  the  violation  of 
one  involves  the  violation  of  the  other. 

Integrity  as  Wholeness,  Interconnectedness  and  Interdependence 

The  creation  story  in  Genesis  2 is  a rich  resource  for  theological  reflection  on  the  integrity  of 
creation.  God  creates  “ adam ” from  “ adamah ,”  which  means  the  earth,  or  more  precisely,  the 
soil.  Often  overlooked  is  the  fact  that  God  then  creates  the  other  animals  and  birds  from  the 
same  soil.  Humans,  animals,  birds  and  soil  are  all  kin,  related  in  their  very  substance. 
Furthermore,  all  life  is  interdependent.  Adam’s  life  depends  on  sustenance  from  the  garden 
in  which  he  has  been  placed.  Yet  the  earth  also  needs  Adam’s  care  and  service.  God 
commands  Adam  to  till  and  keep  the  garden  (another  translation  from  the  Hebrew  is  “to 
serve  and  conserve”).  It  teaches  us  that  human  beings  belong  to  the  earth  and  depend  upon 
it  for  their  lives  and  livelihoods  and  that  the  earth  needs  human  care  and  attention  to 
continue  to  provide  a suitable  habitat  for  humanity.  This  insight  challenges  us  to  rethink 
common  notions  of  sustainability  that  focus  on  the  human  role  in  sustaining  the  earth  and 
neglect  the  deeper  truth  that,  first  and  foremost,  it  is  the  natural  environment  that  sustains 
humanity.  Creation  is  a living  community  of  beings  who  sustain  one  another  and  are  blessed 
by  God.  Amahoro  - a Rwandese  term  - expresses  beautifully  this  condition  of  human  beings 
dwelling  peacefully  with  one  another  and  with  nature.  As  an  African  equivalent  of  the  biblical 
concept  of  shalom,  amahoro  encapsulates  a sense  of  harmony,  peace,  welfare,  good 
environment,  calmness  and  humility. 
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Integrity  as  accountability  and  moral  responsibility 

Also  inherent  in  the  concept  of  integrity  is  the  accountability  of  the  human  person  to  God  for 
one’s  relationships  with  others.  When  one  violates  one’s  responsibilities  to  God,  to  human 
beings,  and  to  the  rest  of  creation,  God  demands  accountability.  Often,  a failure  to  act 
responsibly  involves  an  abuse  of  power;  sometimes  it  means  the  abuse  or  neglect  of  oneself. 

Rents  in  the  Web  of  Life 

Among  the  most  violent  expressions  of  “power  over”  in  the  human  community  is  the  use  of 
military  power.  Not  only  human  life  but  all  forms  of  life  can  be  devastated  by  war  and  the 
preparations  for  war.  Our  world  today  affords  us  too  many  examples  - from  oil  fires  in  Iraq,  to 
the  landmines  that  continue  to  wound  people  and  make  places  uninhabitable,  to  the 
aftermath  of  nuclear  bomb  testing. 

The  dominant  economic  model  of  continuous  growth  threatens  ecological  balance.  The 
fullness  of  God’s  creation,  though  regenerative,  is  not  limitless.  Recovering  the  biblical 
imperative  of  the  Sabbath  can  recall  Christians  to  practices  that  honour  the  need  for  rest  of 
the  earth  and  of  all  its  creatures.  The  commodification  and  commercialisation  of  many  of 
God’s  gifts  of  creation  are  exacerbating  overuse  by  some  and  increased  scarcity  for  others. 
The  privatisation  of  resources  such  as  land,  water,  seeds  and  genetic  materials  by  a few 
deny  these  necessities  of  life  to  many.  These  appropriations  impose  a new  set  of  artificial 
boundaries,  further  tearing  the  web  of  life  (dis-integrating  creation).  Powerful  technologies 
permit  more  intrusive  interventions  and  reordering  of  nature  with  more  widespread  and 
radical  effects.  How  are  we  hearing  God’s  call  to  accountability  for  the  consequences  of  our 
actions  on  those  who  are  away? 

Unequal  power  permits  the  deliberate  transfer  of  the  negative  impacts  of  the  misuse  of 
natural  resources.  For  example,  some  of  the  toxic  wastes  from  industrial  processes  in  the 
North  are  dumped  in  Africa.  In  many  regions  and  cities  in  the  North,  poor  people  of  colour 
are  further  impoverished  by  being  relegated  to  live  in  polluted  areas  - an  expression  of 
environmental  racism.  This  also  has  a dangerous  impact  on  women’s  lives  and  the  health  of 
the  children.  High  rates  of  birth  defects  in  such  areas  and  the  dangerous  concentration  of 
toxins  in  mothers’  breast  milk  in  some  Northern  aboriginal  communities  demonstrate  the 
differential  impact  of  environmental  degradation  on  women.  Thus,  ecological  injustices 
exacerbate  other  forms  of  injustice,  shredding  the  integrity  of  creation  and  human  community 
simultaneously. 

Place  and  Displacement 

The  web  of  creation  has  been  rent  through  a modern  disregard  for  the  integrity  of  place. 
Colonisation  and  subsequent  globalisation  have  resulted  in  massive  displacement  of  peoples 
and  other  life  forms.  Peoples  have  been  involuntarily  torn  from  their  homelands  through 
enslavement,  war,  forced  migration,  government  appropriation  of  land,  and  privatisation  of 
communal  lands.  When  people  are  removed  from  their  traditional  territories  against  their  will, 
their  culture  and  well-being  suffer  and  sometimes  disintegrate.  When  indigenous  peoples  are 
removed  from  their  territories,  the  land  itself  suffers.  Artificial  boundaries  created  through 
European  colonisation  continue  to  separate  people  and  sometimes  cause  violent  conflicts 
across  borders.  National  boundaries  also  fail  to  respect  the  contours  of  ecosystems, 
watersheds  and  climate  patterns,  making  environmental  management  difficult  as  pollution 
generated  in  one  country  may  greatly  affect  the  welfare  of  another.  How  can  the  ecumenical 
movement  support  the  rights  of  peoples  and  the  integrity  of  creation  through  the 
development  of  a theology  of  place? 

Church  as  the  repairer 

The  broken  web  of  life  calls  for  renewed  theological  reflection  and  action  from  the  churches. 
As  we  recognize  the  interconnections  between  human  dignity  and  environmental  wholeness, 
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we  begin  to  see  the  ways  in  which  the  human  moral  condition  is  reflected  in  the  condition  of 
the  earth.  Dismissed  as  superstition  by  modern  minds,  the  correspondence  between  the 
moral  state  of  the  human  community  and  the  health  of  the  earth  is  becoming  clear  again  in 
the  age  of  human-induced  climate  change,  massive  extinction  of  species,  and  droughts  and 
famines  brought  on  by  human  activities.  The  widening  chasm  between  the  global  rich  and 
the  global  poor  is  impoverishing  people  and  the  earth  together.  Human  justice  and  eco- 
justice  are  indivisible. 

Human  accountability  to  the  proper  use  of  power  calls  forth  a new  ethic  of  service.  This  leads 
us  to  explore  the  possibilities  for  a theology  of  service.  Dominating  power  is  usually 
associated  with  maleness  and  service  with  femaleness,  but  the  radical  example  of  Jesus  is 
of  a community  of  mutual  service  and  shared  power.  In  contrast  to  more  traditional 
understandings  of  service,  we  stress  the  mutuality  and  reciprocity  of  Jesus’  call  to  serve  one 
another  (cf.  John  13:1-15,  Mark  10:35-45).  Dominating  power  is  dehumanising  both  for  the 
oppressors  and  the  oppressed,  as  it  destroys  human  relationships  and  offends  God.  As  we 
acknowledge  our  interdependence  and  strive  for  mutuality  in  our  relationships,  we  actually 
find  our  humanity  restored. 

Another  way  to  reweave  the  web  of  life  could  be  through  the  development  of  an  ethic  of 
“enoughness,”  a considerable  challenge  to  the  over-consumption  of  the  global  rich,  and  a 
hopeful  promise  to  the  impoverished  of  the  earth.  Is  it  possible  to  conceptualise  a theology  of 
enoughness  without  reverting  to  notions  of  scarcity  which  can  fuel  fear,  greed  and  conflict? 
How  can  the  churches  help  their  members  discern  morally  appropriate  lifestyles  that  honour 
the  well-being  of  people  they  do  not  know  but  are  morally  bound  to  protect?  How  can  our 
global  economy  be  restructured  so  that  everyone  has  enough?  A theology  of  enoughness  is 
good  news  for  the  poor,  who  unceasingly  suffer  from  a lack  of  resources.  The  obstacles  we 
face  must  not  dissuade  us  from  taking  prophetic  action;  the  Church  is  called  to  be  faithful 
whether  or  not  success  appears  on  the  horizon. 

3.  Re-member-ing  the  victims  of  violence 

Genocides  are  crimes  against  humanity.  These  are  products  of  prolonged  processes  of 
political,  social  and  moral  degeneration  resulting  in  language  and  attitudes  that  categorise 
some  as  worthless,  detrimental  and  expendable  and  thus  deny  their  humanity.  Ironically,  the 
ideology  of  the  free  market  as  well  as  some  dominant  cultures  of  discrimination  and 
exclusion  are  also  led  by  the  same  logic,  i.e.,  some  are  less  important  than  others. 

Both  victims  and  perpetrators  of  violence  have  different  memories.  Reconciliation  is  possible 
only  if  stories  are  told  and  the  truth  is  acknowledged  in  all  its  entirety  and  rawness.  It  is 
important  for  the  victims,  the  perpetrators  and  for  the  community  as  a whole,  that  this 
remembering  process  does  take  place.  Otherwise  denial  constitutes  a pathway  to  continued 
violence  and  the  perpetuation  of  the  crime.  Structurally  imposed  silences  by  power  interests, 
fear  and  pain  often  block  this  process.  The  following  are  among  some  of  those  in  our  world 
today: 

The  determined  efforts  of  the  most  powerful  countries  through  media  and  diplomacy  and 
their  strategies  and  regulations,  such  as  the  structural  adjustment  programmes  and  mono- 
cultures. 

The  legitimisation  and  glorification  of  state  violence,  and  the  war  against  terror. 

The  rise  of  the  religious  right  and  the  cultures  of  domination  and  discrimination  such  as 
patriarchy  and  caste.  Patriarchy  by  promoting  unjust  power  relations  between  men,  women 
and  children  forbids  the  victims  to  talk  about  the  aggression  even  if  it  is  sexual  abuse  and 
makes  the  victims  internalise  shame  and  oppression. 

Intense  pain  and  trauma  (such  as  in  the  cases  of  the  Jewish  experience  of  the  Holocaust), 
fear  of  re-victimisation  and  fear  of  being  accused  of  participation  in  the  crime  as  well  as  fear 
of  standing  for  the  truth. 
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Structural  amnesia  where  the  context  for  remembering  is  deliberately  made  impossible.  For 
example,  the  massacre  happening  during  the  Korean  war  was  silenced  by  anti-communist 
propaganda  and  the  national  security  law. 

Persons  with  disabilities  or  sexual  minorities  who  are  often  silenced  or  rendered  invisible.  (In 
the  case  of  sexual  minorities  we  note  that  there  are  important  issues  of  theology  and  different 
understandings  of  sin  that  determine  the  attitudes  of  churches). 

Racist  and  colonial  interests.  In  situations  in  which  injustice  and  impunity  prevail  and  remain 
unaddressed,  repetitive  violence  can  occur. 

Accompanying  this  and  following  from  many  of  these  forms,  there  is  an  unholy  silence  over 
the  exploitation  of  the  earth. 

Cultures  of  silence 

Within  our  various  Christian  traditions,  remembering  has  always  been  an  essential  activity  of 
the  people  of  God.  In  remembering,  we  affirm  the  historicity  of  our  faith  in  God;  lament  and 
voice  our  sufferings;  acknowledge  our  mutual  responsibility  towards  each  other  and  to  the 
earth;  and  link  past,  present  and  future.  Within  their  history,  Christians  hold  on  to  this 
“dangerous  memory”  by  voicing  the  saving  act  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 

The  Israelites  knew  what  it  meant  to  be  suffering  and  to  be  silenced  at  the  same  time.  Psalm 
137  is  the  story  of  the  people  unable  to  sing  because  of  the  experience  of  captivity.  II  Sam 
13:20  tells  us  the  story  where  the  abuser  told  Tamar  not  to  tell  anybody  about  her  rape  and 
the  concubine  in  Judges  19  experiencing  a traumatic  silence  after  being  abused  all  night.  In 
the  New  Testament,  in  contrast  with  Pilate’s  silence  expressed  through  his  washing  of  hands 
and  refusing  to  accept  responsibility  for  justice,  in  the  silence  of  Jesus,  the  silence  of  the 
innocent  one,  we  recognize  the  counter-cultural  silence  that  evokes  the  very  truth  that  Pilate 
tried  to  run  away  from. 

From  victim  to  survivor-  theological  resources  for  building  a new  society 

As  part  of  the  search  for  theological  resources  for  re-remembering  the  victims  (including  the 

perpetrators)  of  violence,  the  following  were  reflected  upon: 

First,  the  Korean  Minjung  theology  and  its  rich  concept  of  han.  The  Minjung  are  the 
economically  poor,  politically  weak,  socially  deprived  people,  but  who  are  at  the  same  time 
culturally  and  historically  rich  and  powerful.  Han  is  an  underlying  feeling  of  the  Korean 
Minjung  people.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a dominant  feeling  of  defeat,  resignation,  and 
nothingness;  on  the  other,  it  is  a feeling  accompanied  by  a tenacity  of  will  for  life  which 
comes  to  weaker  beings.  The  latter  aspect  could  erupt  as  the  energy  for  a revolution  or 
rebellion.  The  han  of  the  Minjung  people  is  a resource  for  healing.  The  trauma  of  the  victims 
is  overcome  through  a realisation  of  their  inherent  potential  for  a new  life.  The  victims  need  to 
dan,  to  cut  the  desire  for  revenge  or  the  danger  of  fatalism.  Through  many  forms  of  ritual, 
worship  and  prayer,  particularly  in  the  Eucharist,  liberating  strands  and  a horizon  of  open 
future  are  offered.  In  the  dangerous  memory  of  suffering  and  humiliation,  new  life  is  made 
possible. 

Second  is  Gacaca,  a traditional  process  in  Rwanda  used  to  resolve  conflicts  within  the 
communities  and  between  neighbouring  communities.  It  is  a process  in  which  responsibilities 
for  various  crimes  are  identified  in  a dialogue  which  involves  both  the  perpetrators  and  the 
victims.  Traditionally  Gacaca  might  result  in  imposing  sanctions  on  the  guilty  side  or  in 
achieving  reconciliation.  This  is  especially  complex  in  Rwanda  where  the  whole  community 
has  been  involved  in  violence  - although  it  is  clearly  recognized  that  the  systemic  killing  was 
planned  by  minority  of  politicians,  yet  different  levels  of  denial  still  exist.  After  the  genocide, 
the  process  of  Gacaca  was  reintroduced  to  assist  the  judiciary  system.  Villagers  are  fully 
involved  in  the  judiciary  process  including  testimonies,  questioning  and  some  times  ending  in 
confessions  and  some  times  repentance  and  remorse.  Within  the  churches,  this  process  is 
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also  extended  to  promote  healing  and  reconciliation  where  churches  have  failed  to  stand  for 
the  truth. 

There  are  also  several  other  examples  where  churches  have  become  models  of  healing  in 
contexts  of  extreme  violence  (e.g.,  South  Africa).  In  situations  where  they  have  failed  to  be 
such  models,  we  call  on  the  churches’  long  tradition  of  repentance,  from  the  prophets  of 
Israel  to  the  proclamation  of  the  Kingdom  by  Jesus  (cf.  Mark  1:15)  which  challenge  us  to 
rediscover  our  role  to  stand  for  the  truth  and  to  facilitate  reconciliation.  Confession  and 
repentance  constitute  the  beginning  of  the  Church  (Acts  2.37-41).  Churches  then  need  to 
strengthen  the  dimension  of  confession  and  repentance  in  worship,  and  affirm  the  need  of 
lament  in  order  to  remember  the  victims  of  violence. 

This  act  of  re-membering  the  victims  of  violence  is  an  act  in  hope  that  God  breathes  new  life 
into  the  bones  (cf.  Ezekiel  37).  It  is  an  affirmation  of  the  spirit  of  Pentecost  that  effected  a 
new  community  in  which  all  find  a common  ground  and  understanding  in  spite  of  the 
differences.  In  other  words,  in  a process  of  healing  and  reconciliation,  the  victims  (including 
the  perpetrators)  respond  to  God’s  purposes  by  re-constructing  themselves,  re-membering 
the  society  and  re-affirming  the  integrity  of  creation  (“divine  weakness  is  stronger  than 
human  strength”:  1 Cor.  1.25).  Finally,  it  is  a fulfilment  of  the  hope  that  the  victims  of  violence 
are  received  into  the  new  heaven  and  the  new  earth  where  all  tears  are  wiped  away  and 
where  there  will  be  no  more  death  and  no  more  grief  (Rev  21:4). 

4.  Meaning  of  being  Church 

Rwanda 

Meeting  in  this  Advent  season  in  Rwanda,  we  have  been  privileged  to  come  to  know  more 
intimately  something  of  the  tragedy  and  the  marvels  that  have  occurred  in  this  place. 

We  visited  a church  building  still  filled  today  with  bones  of  the  many  men,  women,  and 
children  who  were  killed  there  while  seeking  refuge.  There  we  beseeched  Heaven,  using  the 
ancient  words  of  the  Christian  people  Kyrie  Eleison,  for  the  many  ways  in  which  the 
community  of  Christians,  being  human,  has  failed  in  wisdom  and  in  virtue.  Both  Rwandan 
communities  and  those  from  far  away  have  appropriated  narrow  identities,  distorted  by  their 
own  self-interest  and  the  misappropriated  self-interest  of  others,  betraying  their  faith  in  the 
universality  and  unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Gospel  itself.  The  credibility  of  the  churches  has 
been  damaged  not  only  to  others  but  also  to  themselves. 

We  have  learned  as  well  from  faithful  witness.  In  the  midst  of  the  genocide  crisis,  some 
responded  with  extraordinary  creativity,  resourcefulness  and  courage.  Since  those  events, 
churches  and  individual  Christians,  trusting  in  the  Lord,  empowered  by  faith,  embodying 
forgiveness,  have  achieved  extraordinary  renewal  within  their  communities  and  the  larger 
society.  We  have  been  honoured  to  be  witnesses  to  their  witness.  Faced  with  the  sorrows  of 
this  place  we  cry  “never  again”.  As  we  face  our  weaknesses  and  our  strengths,  as  we  face 
ourselves,  we  humbly  confess  that  it  is  not  we  ourselves,  but  "the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy  Spirit”  that  “enable  the  one  Church  to 
live  as  sign  of  the  reign  of  God  and  servant  of  the  reconciliation  with  God,  promised  and 
provided  for  the  whole  creation.”  (Canberra  Statement,  Faith  and  Order  Commission, 
adopted  by  the  Seventh  Assembly  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  Canberra,  Australia, 
1991,  1.1) 

Therefore  we  assert  that  the  Church  has  to  rediscover  itself  afresh  in  all  situations  to  uphold 
the  vivacity  and  relevance  of  the  Gospel,  more  so  in  situations  of  brokenness  and 
destruction.  The  Church  is  a fellowship,  a koinonia  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  (cf.  I John  1:7). 
"This  koinonia  which  we  share  is  nothing  less  than  the  reconciling  presence  of  the  love  of 
God”  (Message  from  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Santiago  de 
Compostela,  Spain,  1993).  The  Church  exists  to  carry  out  God’s  mission  in  the  world  which  is 
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“to  gather  all  creation  under  the  Lordship  of  Christ”  (cf.  Eph  1:10),  and  to  bring  humanity  and 
all  creation  into  communion.  Entering  into  the  Christian  community,  the  Church’s  members 
have  been  ‘[incorporated]  into  Christ,  who  is  the  crucified  and  risen  Lord’  (Baptism,  Eucharist 
and  Ministry,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  Ill,  World  Council  of  Churches,  Geneva,  1982, 
B1).  In  the  Eucharist,  the  Church  sees  the  vision  of  the  in-breaking  reign  of  God  and  receives 
a foretaste  of  it.  (cf.  Ibid.,  E22).  Participating  in  the  redeeming  mission  of  God  in  the  world, 
the  Church  both  proclaims  and  manifests  the  Good  News.  Filled  with  the  Holy  Comforter,  the 
Church  offers  healing  to  the  violated  and  wounded.  Being  salt  of  the  earth  and  light  of  the 
world  (cf.  Matt.  5:13  and  14),  the  Church  reaches  out  to  all  who  suffer,  effecting  healing  and 
reconciliation  within  herself  and  among  all  those  whom  she  has  the  capacity  to  touch. 

Engaging  for  Life 

However,  we  acknowledge  that  the  Church,  in  many  ways,  fails  to  be  what  it  is  called  to  be. 
We  all  “have  sinned  and  fall  short  of  the  glory  of  God”.  (Rom  3:23)  We  can  only  seek 
forgiveness.  Such  forgiveness  may  not  be  mixed  up  with  “cheap  grace”.  Forgiveness  for  our 
human  failure  to  be  what  we  are,  the  body  of  Christ,  is  the  most  powerful  force  of  change  and 
new  beginning.  Growing  into  being  an  authentic  community  which  is  moved  by  Christ  as  its 
centre  opens  up  new  possibilities  of  engaging  for  life. 

The  Church  can  heal  the  wounds  that  the  experience  of  grave  violence  leaves  in  the  souls  of 
those  who  have  been  victims.  It  can  be  a safe  place  to  tell  their  stories,  to  be  comforted  by 
others,  to  deeply  understand  that  no  violation  of  dignity  which  has  been  experienced  can 
destroy  the  infinite  worth  of  every  human  being  created  in  the  image  of  God.  The  Church  can 
be  an  agent  of  healing  of  the  wounds  that  the  experience  of  grave  violence  leaves  in  the 
souls  of  those  who  have  been  perpetrators.  The  Church  can  be  a force  of  reconciliation.  It 
can  bring  perpetrators  and  victims  together  and  open  up  new  ways  of  living  together  in 
community.  The  Church  can  help  in  rebuilding  through  worship,  preaching  and  acts  of  love. 
In  rebuilding  a country  destroyed  by  genocide,  the  Church  can  also  help  in  manifold  material 
ways.  It  can  show  that,  as  a common  body  of  Christ,  it  is  an  international  community  in  which 
all  members  suffer,  when  the  weakest  members  suffer.  The  Church  can  live  its  universality 
by  engaging  in  ecumenical  dialogue  across  cultures,  between  nations  and  also  within 
nations.  It  is  a Spirit-born  agent  for  transformation  in  crossing  boundaries  that  are  erected  by 
forces  of  hatred,  exclusion  and  deprivation.  The  Church  can  be  challenging  to  those  who 
hold  political  and  economic  power,  when  new  injustices  become  visible.  The  Church  is  called 
to  resist  when  governments  and  economic  powers  engage  in  grave  and  systematic  injustices 
and  when  all  calls  to  responsibility  have  been  in  vain.  In  such  situations  it  is  not  enough  to 
dress  the  wounds  of  the  victims  but  to  take  vigorous  action  to  change  the  contexts  and 
ideologies  that  create  these  wounds. 

We  recognize  and  affirm  the  role  of  the  ecumenical  community  in  impressing  upon  the 
international  community  the  need  to  ensure  justice  and  human  rights  at  all  levels.  In  the 
same  spirit,  we  deplore  the  many  ways  in  which  the  United  Nations,  as  an  institution  for 
peace  and  stability  in  the  world,  has  been  repeatedly  misused  to  serve  the  interests  of  the 
dominant  powers.  We  are  deeply  troubled  by  the  experience  of  the  Rwandan  people  who 
saw  the  United  Nations  leave  the  country  when  they  needed  them  most.  We  affirm  the 
obligation  of  the  international  community  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  vulnerable  in  cases  of 
genocide.  This  requires  systems  of  reliable  information  gathering,  and  also  the  help  of  civil 
society  agents  such  as  the  Church,  a capacity  for  clear  decision-making  and  rapid  reaction, 
and  nuanced  and  cautious  critical  assessment.  The  appropriate  role  of  military  force  and  the 
use  of  guns  in  such  interventions  must  be  discussed  by  the  churches  during  the  Decade  to 
Overcome  Violence.  We  must  deepen  our  discussion  on  how  an  ethic  of  conscience  and  an 
ethic  of  responsibility  are  meaningfully  related  to  each  other.  Therefore,  in  situations  of 
massive  violence  such  as  in  Sudan  at  present,  we  advocate  1)  Monitoring  of  the  media;  2) 
Supporting  peace  movements;  3)  Sending  in  a “council  of  the  wise”;  and  4)  Economic 
sanctions  only  if  it  is  clear  that  these  do  not  affect  the  weakest  members  of  society. 
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The  Church  is  called  by  Jesus  to  be  “the  salt  of  the  earth”  and  “light  of  the  world”  (Matthew 
5:13-14),  to  be  “in  the  world  but  not  of  the  world"  (John  17:15-18).  In  listening  to  this  call  the 
Church  can  generate  a dynamic  from  hostility  to  hospitality  in  the  whole  of  society.  Such 
movement  from  hostility  to  hospitality  may  be  the  most  powerful  witness  of  engaging  for  life 
and  of  bringing  back  life  where  death  has  appeared  to  reign,  and  thus  of  the  hope  that,  one 
day,  all  violence  will  be  overcome. 


Realising  mutuality  and  interdependence  in  a world  of  diverse  identities 
Theological  consultation  organized  by  Faith  and  Order  of  the  World  Council  of 

Churches 

in  partnership  with  the  Church  of  Norway  & Norwegian  Church  Aid 
as  a contribution  to  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence 
Oslo,  Norway,  27-30  April  2005 

Aide  Memoire 

“God  saw  everything  that  he  had  made,  and  indeed,  it  was  very  good.”  (Gen  1:31) 

Therefore  do  not  worry,  saying  “What  will  we  eat?  Or  What  will  we  drink?  Or  What  will  we  wear?. ..and 
indeed  your  heavenly  father  knows  that  you  need  all  these  things.  But  strive  first  for  the  kingdom  of 
God  and  his  righteousness  and  all  these  things  will  be  given  to  you  as  well.”  (Matt.  6: 31,  32b,  33) 

A group  of  20  theologians  and  peace  activists  from  select  regions  of  the  world  which  have 
come  to  be  known  for  their  violent  conflicts  arising  out  of  the  aggressive  assertion  of 
identities  - Sri  Lanka,  Indonesia,  Philippines,  D R Congo,  Nigeria,  Middle  East,  Eastern 
Europe,  participated  in  this  consultation.  By  sharing  their  specific  contextual  and  experiential 
perspectives,  they  reflected  together  on  the  theme.  (Invitees  from  the  Sudan  and  Rwanda 
could  not  attend  because  of  the  difficulties  in  getting  visas.)  A few  concerned  theologians 
from  Norway  and  other  parts  of  the  world  also  participated. 

The  purpose  of  this  consultation  was  to  identify  the  problems  and  prospects  in  realising 
mutuality  and  interdependence  in  contexts  of  diverse  identities  in  an  effort  to  challenge  the 
churches  to  consider  this  as  a contribution  to  the  wider  movement  for  peace  during  the 
Decade  Overcome  Violence.  This  is  one  of  the  five  themes  identified  as  possible  theological 
challenges  for  the  churches  and  processes  of  reflection  which  are  also  being  facilitated  by 
the  Faith  and  Order  during  the  DOV.  For  the  text  on  these  themes:  please  visit: 
http://www.wcc-coe.org/wcc/what/faith/texts-e.html. 

The  Theme 

The  increasing  reality  of  the  diversity  of  cultures,  religions,  languages,  nationalities,  etc., 
while  opening  up  new  possibilities  for  greater  human  understanding,  interaction  and 
solidarity,  has  also  brought  with  it  tensions  that  make  people  and  communities  barricade 
themselves  from  others.  Fear,  suspicion,  hatred  and  rejection  dominate  the  language  and 
experience  of  many  all  over  the  world.  There  are  intense  struggles  for  wealth,  resources  and 
power  on  the  one  hand,  and  for  identity  and  justice  on  the  other.  In  all  these,  violence  has 
become  a means  to  achieve  people’s  objectives. 

Furthermore,  in  an  increasingly  polarised  world,  awareness  of  power  and  desire  for  or 
feelings  of  self-sufficiency  that  reject  the  need  of  the  other  are  also  often  in  the  background 
of  most  acts  of  violence.  Sometimes  such  aspirations  make  people  aggressive  in  their 
pursuits  even  if  it  means  violating  the  lives  and  rights  of  others.  This  tendency  to  pursue 
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one’s  own  growth  and  fulfilment  of  desires  by  excluding  and  manipulating  the  other  is  present 
at  all  levels  of  human  relationships.  The  present  war  on  terror,  pre-emptive  wars,  and  the 
increased  spending  on  defence  for  peace  and  security,  despite  terrorism  exposing  the  myth 
that  military  strength  could  ensure  security,  is  an  expression  of  this  tendency  to  overcome 
vulnerability  through  violent  means.  The  same  narrow,  selfish  pursuit  is  also  evident  in  the 
violent  ways  humanity  relates  to  the  planet  and  its  life  systems. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  in  these  power  struggles  religious  identities,  more  than  or  along  with 
national,  ethnic  and  linguistic  identities,  are  extensively  made  use  of.  Either  as  extremely 
parochial  or  exclusively  spiritual  or  deliberately  neutral,  the  dominant  streams  of  world 
religions  have  often  failed  to  create  and  sustain  values  that  uphold  human  interdependence 
and  mutual  responsibility  in  this  ethos  of  increasing  fragmentation  and  polarisation.  Even  the 
traditional  Christian  faith  expressions  are  no  exception  to  this.  In  spite  of  the  strong  accent  on 
the  love  of  the  neighbour  being  decisive  in  a relationship  with  God,  popular  notions  of 
salvation  as  ultimate  in  the  human  quest  for  fulfilment  seem  to  be  moulded  by  this  spirit  of 
individualism  that  promotes  social  irresponsibility. 

It  is  against  this  background  that  this  theological  consultation  tried  to  explore  some  of  these 
questions  in  order  to  discern  what  these  might  mean  to  the  churches  as  they  participate  in 
the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence.  The  theme  proposes  an  ethical  possibility  of  realising 
mutuality  and  interdependence  as  a creative  way  by  which  churches  can  counter  the  reality 
of  mutual  fear  and  hatred  that  dominate  our  lives  today.  With  the  conviction  that  creative 
theology  arises  out  of  situations  of  struggle  for  life,  this  exploration  opted  for  an  inductive 
methodology  of  doing  theology  by  drawing  theological  insights  and  directions  from  concrete 
historical  experiences  of  the  faith  communities  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Presentations:  Building  on  existing  studies 

Tom  Best,  acting  director  of  the  Faith  and  Order,  in  his  presentation  on  Faith  and  Order’s 
ongoing  study:  “Ethnic  identity,  National  identity  and  the  search  for  the  Unity  of  the  Church” 
(ETHNAT),  drew  attention  not  only  to  the  doctrinal  issues  that  keep  the  church  divided  but 
also  to  the  theologies  developed  to  justify  the  division.  He  said  that  the  cherished  goal  of 
visible  unity,  though  hard  and  seemingly  elusive,  must  be  pursued  for  the  sake  of  the 
credibility  of  Gospel  and  the  church.  He  then  elaborated  on  the  attempts  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  to  focus  on  the  divisions  caused  by  cultural,  racial,  ethnic,  historical,  social  and  gender 
factors.  The  ETHNAT  study  has  wrestled  with  one  major  question:  Can  the  churches  heal  or 
maintain  divisions?  He  summarised  the  conclusions  of  the  two  consultations,  one  with 
biblical  scholars  and  the  other  with  theologians  and  social  scientists  (for  more,  visit 
http://wcc-coe.Org/wcc/what/faith/goal-e.html#5).  Citing  some  major  findings  of  the 
Ecclesiology  and  ethics  study  process,  Best  reiterated  that  the  churches  cannot  afford  to 
remain  indifferent  to  the  growing  threats  to  human  unity  and  to  the  ethical  integrity  of  the 
world  as  it  also  questions  the  integrity  of  the  church  itself. 

Sturla  Stalsett,  professor  of  theology  at  the  University  of  Oslo  and  Raag  Rolfsen, 
Commander  Staff  Chaplain  of  the  armed  forces,  made  a joint  presentation  on  Church  of 
Norway’s  recent  theological  study  on  “Vulnerability  and  Security”.  Stalsett  elaborated  the 
transforming  potential  of  vulnerability  in  the  light  of  Jesus’  way  of  kenosis.  The  realisation  of 
vulnerability  is  the  precursor  for  a process  of  humanisation,  for  a new  self-discovery  as  a 
human  being.  Vulnerability,  therefore,  needs  to  be  seen  as  strength  and  resource.  Stalsett 
emphasised  that  we  need  to  view  this  anthropological  condition  of  vulnerability  as  an  ethical 
pre-condition  for  responsible  ways  of  human  living.  Vulnerability  should  therefore  be 
protected  and  not  removed.  He  asserted  that  this  is  the  essence  of  God’s  salvation  in  Jesus 
Christ,  rooted  in  the  assertion  of  powerlessness.  God’s  power  does  not  dominate  or  destroy, 
nor  does  it  violate  or  victimise.  It  transforms  persons,  communities  and  the  world  through 
love  and  just  relationships. 
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Raag  Rolfsen,  in  his  continuation  of  the  presentation,  spoke  about  two  asymmetries.  The  first 
is  the  recognition  of  the  otherness  of  the  other  person  as  holy,  as  separated  from  one’s 
ability  to  manipulate.  The  second  is  the  misuse  of  vulnerability  by  the  powerful.  Placing  the 
theme  of  mutuality  and  interdependence  between  these  two  asymmetries,  Rolfsen  identified 
the  theological  implications.  * If  you  recognize  the  call  to  goodness  issuing  from  the 
nakedness  of  the  face,  subjecting  you  to  responsibility,  then  you  also  recognize  that  this  is 
not  just  any  call,  not  just  any  summons.  It  is  what  calls  me  back  to  myself,  even  prior  to  my 
freedom,  claiming  it  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  constituted.  When  responsibility  is  awakened, 
it  inspires  one  to  respond  to  all  the  injustice  around.  It  is  time  to  step  out  into  the  world,  to  do 
the  work  of  justice.  However,  in  order  to  prevent  this  work  ending  itself  in  self-righteousness 
and  abuse,  it  has  to  be  continually  reconstituted  by  the  call  to  responsibility.  The  vulnerability 
of  the  other  person  is  the  site  from  where  I am  summoned  to  myself  as  responsible.  The 
asymmetry  of  the  call  issuing  from  the  vulnerability  of  the  other,  the  asymmetry  of  the 
distributive  justice,  and  finally  the  realisation  of  mutuality  and  interdependence  constitute  the 
space  where  both  the  injustice  and  my  responsibility  encounter  each  other.” 

Biblical  Reflections 

Diego  Irarrazaval  from  Chile  in  his  reflection  on  Luke  10:21  spoke  about  God’s  joy  and 
compared  it  to  the  sense  of  humour  that  the  indigenous  communities  in  South  America, 
particularly  in  the  highlands  of  Peru,  exhibited  in  the  face  of  intense  hardships  during  the 
times  of  political  and  military  repression.  They  laughed  at  the  shallowness  of  brute  power  that 
exercises  itself  on  the  powerless.  He  said  that  joy  has  a subversive  element.  Jesus  referring 
to  the  ordinary  listeners  as  the  little  ones  and  children  upholds  them  as  those  worthy  of  God’s 
revelation.  The  learned  scribes  may  manipulate  the  law  and  make  the  knowledge  of  God 
incomprehensible.  Jesus,  who  was  also  rejected  by  these  learned  scribes  and  the  Pharisees, 
reveals  his  preferential  option  for  the  last  and  the  least.  The  Lord  derives  joy  in  opting  for  the 
poor  because  in  their  struggle  for  life  they  see  the  face  of  God.  This  is  the  spirituality  of  the 
poor,  the  little  ones  of  the  earth. 

Evelyn  Parker  from  the  US  in  her  reflection  on  Esther  2:5-10,  20  and  4:13,  14,  spoke  about 
the  attempts  of  the  disempowered  to  hide  their  identity.  Esther  hid  her  identity  for  the  sake  of 
her  own  survival  and  of  her  people.  She  then  went  on  to  talk  about  the  attempts  of  the 
African-American  population  in  the  US  to  hide  their  identity.  She  traced  the  historical  roots  of 
this  phenomenon.  Some  mulatto  children  of  white  masters  and  their  black  enslaved  mothers 
sought  opportunity  to  pass  as  white  US  citizens.  Passing  depended  on  having  a certain 
physicality  that  included  fair  or  “white”  skin  and  European  physical  features  such  as  narrow 
nose,  thin  lips,  naturally  straight  hair  and  narrow  hips.  This  tendency  to  opt  for  passing 
affects  identity  and  power  among  African  Americans  even  in  the  21st  century.  African 
American  adolescents  and  young  adults  most  noticeably  live  out  the  effects  of  colourism, 
which  is  interiorised  colour  prejudice,  in  the  choices  about  their  physical  appearances  and 
the  power  wielded  or  not  in  their  relationships.  Shaking  off  imposed  identities  and  asserting 
authentic  identities  are  both  important  especially  for  the  subjugated  to  transform  the 
structures  of  relationships  in  the  wider  community. 

Jamal  Daibes  from  Palestine,  in  his  reflection  on  Luke  2:39-56,  spoke  about  the  radical 
message  of  Mary  who  defies  the  norms  of  traditional  patriarchal  society  and  travels  to  meet 
Elizabeth.  In  spite  of  the  stigma  and  ostracisation  that  her  condition  has  brought  upon  her, 
Mary  was  able  to  acknowledge  God’s  work  through  her.  She  sees  the  work  of  God  primarily 
as  one  that  would  ensure  justice  to  the  excluded  and  the  disempowered  of  her  society  and 
times.  It  is  the  empowering  love  of  God  that  enables  the  hungry,  the  lowly  and  the  weak  to  be 
filled  with  good  things  and  to  be  ensured  justice. 

Anna  Petterson,  a young  person  from  Sweden,  shared  stories  of  three  women  that  she  met 
in  the  West  Bank  where  she  was  ecumenical  accompanier.  First  was  Diyala,  a young 
Palestinian  Muslim  working  in  the  refugee  camps  of  Al  Amari  and  Kallandia  on  the  West 
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Bank  with  disabled  and  traumatised  children  and  sanitation  workers.  The  second  was 
another  young  Israeli  woman  (whose  name  she  could  not  recollect)  in  Az-Zawiya  who  joined 
the  Palestinian  villagers  in  their  protest  against  the  Israeli  Army  against  the  encroachment  of 
Palestinian  lands.  She  is  very  active  in  the  Israeli  peace  movement  despite  her  parents’ 
restraint.  The  third  was  Madeline,  an  accompanier  from  Switzerland  who  spent  her  time  in 
the  West  Bank  accompanying  children  morning  and  evening  on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 
When  asked  she  said  that  she  felt  she  must  do  just  the  same  as  she  would  expect  someone 
would  do  to  take  care  of  her  children  when  in  need  or  danger.  Holding  that  we  are  all 
members  of  God’s  household  (Ephesians  2:19)  and  that  we  need  to  take  care  of  each  other’s 
needs  as  well  as  each  other’s  burdens,  Petterson  said  that  there  is  great  joy  in  working 
together  and  in  that  one  can  see  healing  and  life  blooming. 

Contextual  theological  reflections 

Muteho  Kasonga  from  the  Democratic  Republic  of  Congo  said  that  realising  mutuality  and 
interdependence  in  DRC  has  to  begin  with  healthy  gender  relationships.  Widespread  abuse 
and  exclusion  of  women  is  very  common.  Rape  is  often  used  as  a weapon  to  punish  the 
opponent.  Destitution  and  maiming  of  children  too  has  become  very  common.  Muteho 
argued  that  affirming  and  safeguarding  the  dignity  of  every  human  being  is  crucial  for 
building  mutually  interdependent  relationships  as  well  as  for  just  economic  relationships. 
Sanctity  of  life  and  a life  of  dignity  for  everyone  are  to  be  seen  as  God’s  will  for  the  world. 
Unity  has  no  meaning  if  diversity  and  the  distinctness  of  everyone  are  not  affirmed. 

Diego  Irarrazaval  from  Chile  wanted  to  unmask  the  power  orientations  not  only  of  the  ethno- 
centric and  mono-cultural  systems  of  thought  but  also  of  sexist  forms  of  speaking  about  God. 
Drawing  on  the  spirituality  of  the  indigenous  communities  in  the  Andean  region  (Bolivia, 
Peru,  Ecuador  and  other  neighbouring  nations),  where  relationships  are  the  most  important 
encompassing  reality,  Irarrazaval  proposed  an  alternative  framework  to  monistic  and 
totalitarian  models  through  one  that  acknowledges  differences,  the  values  of  a holistic 
approach  and  the  transformation  of  reality.  He  upheld  the  Nahuatl  wisdom  (in  Mexico  and 
Central  America)  as  dynamic  and  holistic.  The  Nahuatl  comprehends  the  sacred  as  dual  and 
relational.  There  is  a duality  of  reciprocal  elements,  and  not  a dichotomy  where  one  factor  is 
a denial  of  or  superior  to  the  other.  We  need  to  recognize  and  affirm  both  the  masculine  and 
the  feminine,  in  the  motherly  and  fatherly  dimensions  of  reality. 

Rebecca  Dali  from  Nigeria  spoke  about  the  hard  fact  of  Muslims  and  Christians  needing 
each  other  for  their  survival  even  as  they  hurt  and  kill  each  other.  When  there  were  tensions 
between  Muslims  and  Christians  in  Jos,  both  the  Hausa  Muslims  who  own  and  run  commuter 
buses  as  well  as  Christians  who  run  other  services  suffered.  The  realisation  of  mutual 
vulnerability  entails  cooperation  and  shared  destiny.  The  mystery  of  God’s  creation  is  such 
that  not  everything  we  need  is  found  in  any  one  location.  This  requires  the  need  to  be 
mutually  interdependent.  Subjugation  and  exploitation  through  sheer  exercise  of  brute  power 
not  only  hurts  the  powerless  but  also  the  powerful  in  that  they  lose  their  humanity.  The  God 
of  the  Bible  was  always  on  the  side  of  the  victim  to  insist  that  justice  and  love  need  to  be 
guiding  values  for  the  world.  The  atonement  is  God’s  expression  of  loyalty  to  those  who 
suffer.  This  is  the  Christian  message  and  the  church  is  commissioned  to  propagate  it.  It 
requires  courage  to  take  risks  even  against  self-interests.  Dali  deplored  that  the  church  in 
Jos  was  a party  to  the  atrocities  and  it  failed  to  reach  out  to  the  Moslem  victims. 

Martin  Sinaga  spoke  about  Indonesia’s  growing  culture  of  violence.  As  an  alternative,  he 
proposed  the  primal  religion  of  Nunusaku  which  views  God  as  the  one  source  and  creator  of 
all  that  exists.  “Since  this  primal  religion  has  no  structure,  it  offers  the  possibility  of  informal 
alliances  (called  pela)  among  people  irrespective  of  their  religious  beliefs.  In  the  recent 
reconciliation  processes  in  Indonesia,  pela  is  renewed  again  and  Christians  in  the  Moluccas 
have  begun  to  introspect  their  given  identity  in  the  light  of  this  primal  religiosity.  This  has 
made  possible  new  relationships  based  on  the  value  of  interdependence.”  Sinaga  argued 
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that  Indonesian  Christians  need  not  be  guided  by  western  metaphysical  Christian  wisdom  but 
instead  by  the  peoples’  traditions  and  cultures  of  prudence.  He  narrated  the  story  of 
Ngampel,  a village  in  central  Java  where  Muslims  and  Christians  work  together  to  build  a 
school  and  then  a church.  They  participate  in  each  others’  rituals  and  festivals.  During 
Easter,  the  Pajitan  ritual  - based  on  local  religious  cultures,  is  practised.  He  hoped  that  this 
may  be  a sign  of  the  movement  of  church  towards  becoming  an  open  community,  and  a truly 
Indonesian  church. 

Margaretha  Hendriks  in  her  paper  (that  was  read  because  she  could  not  come  following  a 
road  accident  in  Indonesia)  described  how  the  Indian  Ocean  tsunami  made  people  realise 
that  they  need  one  another  in  times  of  tragedies  and  disasters.  After  all,  God’s  intentions  of 
creation  are  that  it  is  a mutually  interdependent  and  constantly  interacting  reality.  Indonesia 
too  is  the  oikos  of  God  - of  Muslims,  Buddhists,  Hindus,  Christians  and  those  who  follow 
Javanese  mysticism.  Therefore,  realising  mutuality  and  interdependence  is  not  just  a social 
need  to  fulfil  common  interests  but  a spiritual  imperative  for  Christians.  Hendriks  wrote:  “God 
has  created  us  to  be  interdependent  and  to  be  in  mutual  need  for  each  other.  We  can  even 
rightly  say  that  to  be  human  is  to  be  interdependent,  to  be  in  reciprocal  relationships  with 
others  in  spite  of  our  differences.  This  is  actually  what  we  also  mean  when  we  speak  about 
koinonia  or  oikoumene”. 

Jamal  Daibes  from  Palestine  in  his  presentation  posed  unity  among  Christians  as  well  as  all 
those  that  belong  to  the  Abrahamic  faiths  as  a primary  challenge.  “Muslims,  Jews  and 
Christians  hold  themselves  as  God’s  chosen.  The  Muslim  looks  to  this  land  as  God’s 
endowment;  the  Christian  perceives  it  as  his  own  because  it  is  the  place  where  Jesus  Christ 
was  born,  lived,  taught,  died  and  rose  from  the  dead  in  glory;  and  for  the  Jew  it  is  the  land  of 
his/her  faith  and  roots.  Each  holds  on  to  this  view  dearly  and  passionately”.  Daibes 
elaborated  on  the  need  to  reflect  further  on  this  claim  of  being  the  “God's  chosen”.  “Here  the 
unspoken  implication  is  that  if  you  are  one  of  God's  chosen,  the  other  is  not,  and  that  you  are 
superior.”  Acknowledging  that  it  is  a very  difficult  task  for  people  to  understand  themselves 
otherwise,  Daibes  went  on  to  reflect  on  acceptance  and  embrace.  He  rejected  the  goal  of 
tolerance.  “Tolerance  is  negative  because  you  view  the  other  as  a burden  to  bear.”  A special 
relationship  with  God  must  entail  Godlike  responses  of  love,  forgiveness  and  reconciliation. 
Christians  in  the  Holy  Land  must  not  opt  for  forgiveness  and  reconciliation  because  they  are 
small  and  weak  but  do  so  because  it  is  the  calling  of  the  church. 

Alina  Patru  spoke  about  the  harmonious  relations  that  exist  between  Orthodox  and 
Lutherans  in  a predominantly  Orthodox  Transylavania.  She  listed  out  the  reasons:  1)  they 
have  not  tried  to  convert  each  other  but  respect  each  other.  2)  They  have  had  stable 
identities.  Stable  identities  are  not  static,  but  permit  and  even  support  mutual  enrichment. 
Holding  that  exemplary  relationships  are  not  those  without  conflicts  but  those  which  have  the 
capacity  to  overcome  conflicts,  Patru  asserted  that  genuine  religiosity  cannot  lead  to  hatred 
and  violence.  Acceptance  of  the  other  is  an  essential  expression  of  true  religiosity.  She  also 
pointed  towards  the  need  to  help  people  to  overcome  the  ill-effects  of  excessive  memory.  “In 
Christ,  the  believers  obtain  and  develop  their  ability  to  forgive,  which  means  to  be  relieved 
from  the  destructive  power  of  the  past,  not  to  have  the  consciousness  of  a slave  anymore, 
but  that  of  a beloved  child".  Patru  also  gave  a vivid  description  of  ecumenical  interaction  at 
the  local  level  and  good  will  among  churches  and  people  in  Transylvania.  She  hoped  that 
“church  leaders  and  theologians  who  know  the  history  of  the  church  very  well  will  also  be 
able  to  develop  Christian  virtues  of  humility  and  learn  to  be  humble  so  that  they  learn  from 
ordinary  believers  who,  together  with  them,  form  the  body  of  Christ.” 

Johnston  McMaster,  in  his  well  argued  presentation  on  Northern  Ireland,  held  the  need  to 
realise  the  praxis  of  kenosis  as  the  key  to  a shared  future.  If  power  is  exercised  or  abused 
according  to  each  person’s  capacity,  there  can  never  be  peace.  What  is  important  is  to 
develop  an  attitude  that  is  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the  other  and  affirms  plurality  over 
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privilege.  To  that  extent,  recognition  of  mutual  vulnerability  is  crucial.  McMaster  then  went  on 
to  discern  the  form  and  functions  of  the  church  in  situations  of  brokenness.  He  said  that  the 
Spirit  has  the  broader  functions  of  the  transformation  of  the  world.  “Pneumatology  is  about 
social  justice  and  there  is  no  koinonia,  the  creation  of  the  spirit,  without  solidarity  with  the 
poor  and  the  vulnerable.”  Therefore,  the  koinonia  of  ecclesia  needs  to  be  viewed  as  a site  of 
radical  partnerships  and  as  a potentially  revolutionary  site  of  social  transformation.  He  then 
spoke  about  the  need  to  cultivate  a culture  of  active  non-violence.  Violence  always  delays 
justice  and  also  destroys  it.  Paul  discovered  in  his  Christie  experience  that  the  heart  of  God, 
the  ultimate  mystery,  was  characterised  by  cruciform  vulnerability.  McMaster  said:  “the 
Damascus  road  meant  that  the  person  of  violence  discovered  that  the  antidote  to  sacred 
violence  is  identification  with  the  victim.  The  body  of  Christ  has  no  option  but  to  live  a 
theology  of  public  responsibility,  a life  of  embodied  kenosis,  and  koinonia  as  the  culture 
community  in  radical  contrast  to  sacred  violence”. 

Bp.  Kumara  llanghasinghe  shared  six  stories  of  vulnerability  in  Sri  Lanka.  These  were:  the 
rape  of  a tsunami  victim  by  an  aid  worker;  the  unending  violence  between  the  Sri  Lankan 
army  and  the  Tamil  Tigers;  the  attack  on  churches  by  Buddhist  fundamentalists;  the  suicides 
of  farmers;  the  attacks  on  judges  by  the  underworld;  and  the  continuing  political  instability. 
These  stories  tell  us  about  fear,  abuse  of  power  and  irresponsibility.  Against  this  background, 
llangasinghe  spoke  about  the  need  to  carry  on  the  mission  of  peace  in  less  pompous  but 
more  humble  and  humane  ways.  He  substantiated  his  point  by  citing  the  eastern  tradition  of 
keeping  silence  during  worship  through  which  introspection  is  seen  as  necessary  for  a 
spirituality  of  action  through  involvement  and  participation.  He  also  cited  the  Hindu  practice  of 
breaking  coconut  before  entering  the  temple  which  symbolises  breaking  the  hardness  of 
heart  before  approaching  the  divine.  Making  oneself  vulnerable  and  affirming  vulnerability  is 
a sure  way  of  grasping  the  presence  of  the  God  of  life  in  the  other  as  well  as  in  the  whole  of 
creation. 

Sr.  Miriam,  from  the  troubled  region  of  Mindanao  in  the  Philippines,  vividly  described  the 
ongoing  tensions  between  Muslims  and  the  Filipino  army.  Resonating  with  llanghasinghe, 
Miriam  too  spoke  about  silence.  However,  she  made  a distinction  between  a “listening 
silence”  and  “the  culture  of  silence”  and  warned  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  essence  of  Christian 
faith  to  keep  silent  when  life  is  in  danger.  She  gave  a personal  account  of  her  involvement  in 
facilitating  the  participation  of  people  from  different  parts  of  Asia  and  the  world  in  the  life  of 
the  peasant  communities  in  the  Bikol  region.  “Such  experiences  prove  that  expressions  of 
interrelatedness  of  peoples  and  their  mutual  exchange  of  experiences  and  gifts  are 
necessary  for  the  transformation  of  society.”  Miriam  said  that  a culture  of  peace  can  only  be 
nurtured  through  a collective  exercise.  Drawing  parallels  to  the  way  rice  grows  better  when  it 
is  planted  together,  she  said  that  peace  is  grown  better  in  the  field  of  multi-faiths.  “Those 
Christians  who  are  committed  to  justice  and  peace  movements,  peace-loving  Muslims  and 
hundreds  of  indigenous  peoples  in  the  Philippines  have  started  a process  of  overcoming 
social  and  structural  sin  through  several  acts  of  social  intervention.” 

Discussion  (Summary) 

It  is  not  the  experience  of  suffering  but  the  overcoming  of  suffering  that  makes  the  virtue  of 
affirming  vulnerability  a redeeming  and  transforming  factor. 

There  are  many  who  are  already  vulnerable  - those  without  social  security,  no  healthcare,  no 
passport,  no  education,  and  no  employment.  How  do  we  then  preach  to  them  the  ethical 
sublimity  of  vulnerability?  We  need  to  discern  the  social  locations  of  the  vulnerability  and  of 
the  addressees  of  Jesus’  message. 

Sacrifice  theology  is  a part  of  market  ideology!  We  need  to  interrogate  atonement  theories. 
Some  theologies  seem  to  be  at  the  heart  of  the  ideologies  of  violence. 

Churches’  indifference  to  the  reality  of  brokenness  is  a matter  of  shame. 

The  present  post-Christian  world  may  be  seen  as  an  opportunity  to  realise  mutuality  and 
interdependence. 
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Satyagraha,  the  Indian  model  of  non-violent  resistance  is  a form  of  sacrifice  that  gives  time 
and  space  for  the  perpetrator  to  reconsider  or  convert.  It  is  the  moral  power  of  vulnerability 
that  challenges  the  aggressor. 

Koinonia  must  lead  to  and  find  fulfilment  in  oikoumene. 

How  do  we  realise  mutuality  and  interdependence  in  contexts  of  intense  struggles  for  wealth 
and  resources? 

We  need  to  learn  from  the  spirituality  of  the  subaltern  communities. 

What  are  the  costs  of  the  church  to  be  just  and  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  justice? 

How  can  the  church  offer  a broken  witness  in  a broken  world? 

Church  leaders  say  a lot  of  good  things  but  they  never  practice. 

After  a lengthy  discussion  on  the  emerging  issues,  the  group  synthesised  their  reflections 
and  decided  to  work  together  in  groups  on  four  themes.  Following  are  the  summaries  of 
reports  from  these  working  groups: 

Group  I:  Dilemmas  of  Power 

There  was  a king  by  the  name  of  Alawaka.  The  king  was  very  interested  in  hunting  as  kings 
often  are.  One  day  when  returning  from  hunting,  the  king  was  very  tired,  and  rested  under  a 
tree  after  his  meal.  He  fell  asleep  but  suddenly  he  woke  up  with  a shock;  the  devil  which 
occupied  the  tree  had  come  out  and  was  ready  to  kill  and  eat  the  king.  Now,  the  name  of  the 
devil  was  also  Alawaka.  Then  the  king  said  ‘hold  on  my  friend  Alawaka,  if  you  kill  me  and  eat 
me  now,  your  meal  for  today  will  be  ensured.  But  let  us  make  an  agreement;  I am  the  king 
and  I will  send  a person  to  your  doorstep  to  be  killed  and  eaten  every  day’.  The  devil  thought 
this  was  a good  idea  and  they  made  an  agreement.  In  stead  of  nurturing  and  feeding  the 
people,  the  king  sacrificed  his  people  to  be  alive  and  retain  his  power.  But  at  the  same  time 
the  king  became  the  devil. 

A Sri  Lankan  story 

The  dynamics  of  power  is  an  important  factor  in  all  human  relationships.  Power  per  se  is  not 
bad.  It  is  in  fact  necessary.  However,  what  makes  it  a problem  is  the  intention  and  the  way  it 
is  used.  On  the  one  hand  power  can  be  used  to  safeguard  and  enhance  life  and  on  the  other 
it  can  be  used  to  destroy  and  violate  those  who  do  not  have  the  same.  In  an  unequal  and 
unjust  world  where  social,  economic  and  political  power  grants  innumerable  advantages  to 
the  privileged,  a critical  awareness  of  the  destructive  potential  of  power  is  necessary.  It  is 
therefore  necessary  to  distinguish  between  these  two  dimensions  of  power  - one  as  sheer 
‘power’  and  the  other  as  the  ‘authority’.  Power  sustains  itself  by  dominating,  possessing  and 
destroying  people  and  systems.  Authority  comes  from  its  ability  to  empower  and  transform 
people  and  systems.  Those  with  as  well  as  those  without  power  need  to  discern  the  nature  of 
the  power  they  hold  or  aspire  for. 

An  attempt  to  look  at  the  difference  between  power  and  authority  in  the  Bible: 

David  was  a man  of  both  power  and  authority.  He  had  both  authority  as  the  divinely  elected 
and  power  as  king  of  Israel.  But  at  certain  points  in  his  life  his  power  exercised  itself  over  his 
authority,  and  it  became  clear  to  him  and  to  all,  that  his  power  was  not  life-enhancing  but  life- 
denying  (2  Samuel  11).  David  desired  Bathsheba  and  he  exercised  his  power  not  only  to  fulfil 
his  desires  but  also  to  kill  her  husband  Uriah.  And  God  interferes  through  Nathan  to  show  the 
difference. 

As  he  began  his  ministry,  Jesus  too  was  confronted  with  the  choice  of  power  and  authority. 
(Matthew  4:1-11).  Jesus  could  have  opted  for  the  easy  way  to  become  the  Messiah  by  using 
his  divine  powers  and  by  aligning  himself  with  temporal  powers.  But  Jesus  rejects  this 
manipulative  and  hegemonic  power.  Instead  he  opts  for  the  hard  choice  that  ultimately  leads 
him  to  Calvary.  His  purpose  was  to  inaugurate  the  new  reign  of  God. 
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Therefore,  Jesus  declined  the  offer  of  power  because  it  would  have  diminished  his  authority. 
Jesus  declined  the  temptation  of  power  that  multiplies  itself  by  controlling  and  manipulating 
people  by  pointing  to  the  sources  for  his  authority  - to  the  word  of  God.  Therefore,  the  people 
who  met  Jesus  sensed  his  authority.  Jesus  transformed  Zacchaeus’  life  on  the  very  day  that 
he  met  him.  (Luke  19:1-9).  The  power  of  a tax  collector  was  no  longer  an  advantage  to 
Zacchaeus.  Zacchaeus  had  to  leave  the  power  he  once  considered  the  source  of  his 
position,  and  submit  to  the  authority  of  forgiveness  and  truth.  In  opposition  to  power,  this 
authority  has  the  ability  to  transform  people,  situations  and  structures. 

Power,  understood  as  authority  in  the  biblical  usage,  means  one  that  is  always  to  be  shared; 
Jesus  gave  his  disciples  part  of  his  authority  when  he  sent  them  out,  saying  “All  authority  in 
heaven  and  on  earth  has  been  given  to  me.  Therefore  go...”  (Matthew  28:18).  Power  cannot 
be  centralised  without  subverting  itself  (cf.  the  introductory  story).  The  chief  priests,  together 
with  the  elders  of  the  community,  sensed  Jesus’  authority  and  asked  him  by  what  authority 
he  was  preaching  and  healing  (Luke  20:1-8).  The  powers  of  the  world  could  not  comprehend 
an  authority  devoid  of  certain  symbols  of  power.  The  Cross  event  suggests  the  victory  of 
power  over  spiritual  authority.  Before  Jesus  was  taken  to  Golgatha,  the  chief  priests,  the 
teachers  of  the  law  and  the  elders  mocked  him  (Matthew  27:  32-44)  as  if  his  authority  had  to 
submit  itself  to  temporal  powers.  It  could  not  even  save  Jesus  from  being  killed.  However, 
the  death  of  Jesus  was  a battle  between  power  and  authority  at  the  end  of  which  authority 
won  through  the  resurrection.  The  destructive  nature  of  power  could  not  decimate  truth  and 
life.  Ultimately,  power  exhausted  itself  in  the  authority  of  the  Lord:  in  his  vulnerability  and  in 
his  resurrection  Jesus  overcame  death.  That  authority  is  grace  that  transforms  and  refuses  to 
follow  the  ways  of  the  world.  It  was  an  integral  part  of  Jesus’  earthly  life  and  ministry.  The 
destructive  powers  could  not  exterminate  his  gracious  authority.  God’s  transforming  grace 
turns  death  to  life,  hopelessness  to  hope,  and  power  to  graceful  authority. 

Group  II:  Vulnerability  and  Kenosis 

“The  discovery  and  acknowledgement  of  my  own  vulnerability  is  what  makes  me  aware  of 
taking  part  in  humanity,  my  possibility  of  being  hurt  is  at  the  same  time  my  possibility  of  being 
caressed  and  taken  care  of 
A participant  of  the  consultation 

The  Myth  of  Invulnerability:  The  dominant  and  the  powerful  tend  to  define  vulnerability 
according  to  their  own  perceptions.  They  are  driven  by  the  assumption  that  humans  are 
capable  of  doing  and  achieving  everything.  For  the  sake  of  their  own  safety  and  security  they 
deprive  many  of  their  basic  needs  besides  terrorising  them  with  repressive  laws  and 
systems.  Violence  generates  the  fear  of  power  and  the  vulnerable  persons  subject 
themselves  to  the  manipulations  of  the  powerful.  However,  the  events  of  1 1 September  2001 
in  New  York  and  the  phenomenon  of  suicide  bombings  have  thoroughly  exposed  this  myth  of 
invulnerability.  The  rich  political  leaders  and  army  generals  in  Nigeria  built  well-fortified 
houses  with  scanners,  alarm  systems  and  round  the  clock  security  guards  could  not  avoid 
being  attacked  during  the  violent  conflicts  of  a few  years  ago.  The  abuse  of  religious 
symbols,  institutions  and  language  has  also  become  common  place  for  the  legitimisation  of 
unjust  centres  of  power.  Some  are  held  superior  to,  and  more  righteous  and  enlightened  than 
the  rest.  This  process  of  religious  sanctification  of  certain  anthropological  assumptions  has 
been  at  the  root  of  some  of  the  most  heinous  crimes  against  humanity  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  In  an  ethos  of  unequal  social,  economic  and  political  power  relationships,  the 
disadvantaged  become  vulnerable  to  the  manipulations  of  the  privileged.  They  lose  their 
subjecthood  and  their  lives  are  governed  by  the  value  systems  and  vested  interests  of  the 
dominant.  The  processes  of  economic  globalisation,  by  weakening  the  role  of  state  and  by 
inculcating  consumerist  and  individualistic  values,  have  also  made  those  who  have  no  assets 
and  skills  vulnerable  to  the  extent  of  being  commodified  and  trafficked.  Women  who  are 
disempowered  by  the  patriarchal  value  systems  as  weaker  and  powerless  are  the  worst 
victims  in  all  situations  of  war  and  violence,  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy  and  unemployment. 
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They  are  also  victims  of  transferred  aggression  in  war  or  conflict  situations  through  rape  and 
other  atrocities. 

Theological  Reflection: 

Vulnerability  is  a fact  of  life  and  of  all  forms  of  life.  To  be  human  is  to  be  vulnerable  and  the 
human  face  is  all  the  more  beautiful  when  vulnerability  marks  its  features.  God  so  loved  the 
world  that  God  took  human  vulnerability  to  its  farthest  limits  and  showed  us  that  vulnerability 
can  be  overcome  when  human  beings  care  for  one  another  and  the  earth.  No  human  frailty, 
no  man-made  laws  and  conventions,  not  even  betrayal  of  trust,  barbaric  torture  and  death 
can  obstruct  people  from  caring  for  one  another.  In  other  words,  by  making  himself  utterly 
vulnerable,  Jesus  showed  us  that  it  is  possible  to  be  truly  and  utterly  human.  This 
humanisation  is  experienced  in  one’s  ability  to  love  and  to  be  responsible  towards  the  other 
and  the  creation. 

The  marginalised  and  the  oppressed  peoples  of  today’s  world,  through  their  historic 
ideological  struggles,  testify  to  the  salvific  significance  of  the  kenosis  of  Jesus  and  his 
paschal  death  and  resurrection.  Their  Passover  journey  puts  into  a single  historic  saving 
event  the  exodus  of  Israel  from  Egypt  and  the  tribes’  constitution  as  a nation  in  the  Sinai 
desert,  the  Via  Crucis  of  Christ,  Mary  and  the  disciples  from  Gethsemane  to  Calvary  to  a 
borrowed  tomb,  and  the  Emmaus  journey  of  the  Risen  Lord.  Their  knowledge  of  God  comes 
through  what  they  experience  of  God  amidst  their  struggles  for  life,  justice  and  human 
dignity. 

The  indigenous  peoples  in  Latin  America  have  great  reverence  for  the  earth  and  refer  to  her 
as  mother.  On  account  of  this  deeply  spiritual  relationship  with  the  earth,  they  see 
themselves  as  earthlings  mutually  interdependent  and  dependent  on  the  earth.  They 
exuberate  a strong  sense  of  respect  for  life.  Similarly,  the  North  East  Indian  tribes  protect 
and  care  for  vulnerable  and  helpless  widows  during  forest  clearing  and  harvesting  time. 
Some  tribes  in  Africa  also  have  a deep  sense  of  respect  for  women,  children,  and  the 
disabled.  They  are  protected  during  wars,  violence  and  calamities. 

Expression  of  solidarity  in  vulnerability  is  what  makes  one  strong,  makes  every  person 
loveable  and  diminishes  all  illusions  of  invincibility.  It  deconstructs  even  the  reason  for 
invincibility.  Therefore  in  partnership  with  all  those  who  are  impoverished  and  disempowered, 
Christians  can  proceed  from  death-dealing  conditions  to  a life-begetting  journey  with  a new 
vision  of  heaven  that  is  to  be  realised  already  here  on  earth. 

Group  III:  Unity  and  diversity 

“But  as  it  is,  God  arranged  the  members  in  the  body,  each  one  of  them  as  he  chose.  If  all 
were  a single  member,  where  would  the  body  be?  As  it  is,  there  are  many  members,  yet  one 
body.... but  God  has  so  arranged  the  body,  giving  greater  honour  to  the  inferior  member,  that 
there  may  be  no  dissension  within  the  body,  but  the  members  may  have  the  same  care  for 
one  another.  If  one  member  suffers,  all  suffer  together  with  it;  if  one  member  is  honoured,  all 
rejoice  together  with  it.”  (I  Cor.  12: 18, 19,  24b-26) 

Every  society  in  the  world  lives  amidst  diversities  of  cultures,  religions,  ethnicities,  languages, 
etc.  Although  diversity  presents  possibilities  for  greater  human  self-understanding  and 
interaction,  it  has  also  brought  with  it  certain  serious  challenges  of  fear,  suspicion  and  hatred 
of  the  other  often  resulting  in  intense  and  violent  conflicts  and  tensions  among  people  and 
communities.  Cultural  identities  are  good  in  themselves  and  can  find  a place  in  the  church. 
Unfortunately,  religions,  through  their  links  with  national,  ethnic  or  local  identities,  have 
become  sources  as  well  as  perpetrators  of  violence  and  division.  The  reality  of  diversity, 
therefore,  becomes  problematic  when  divisions  replace  diversity  and  are  asserted  in  order  to 
overcome  it.  Division  is  result  of  the  refusal  of  diversity. 
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Challenges: 

The  diversity  of  the  church,  arising  essentially  out  of  specific  geographical  contexts  and 
cultures,  does  not  negate  the  notion  of  one  universal  church,  the  one  body  of  Christ.  The 
reality  of  that  diversity  is  not  antithetical  but  constitutive  to  its  unity.  While  affirming  the 
vocation  of  seeking  unity  in  and  for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of  this  diverse  world,  the  church 
needs  to  take  the  following  challenges  into  consideration: 

1)  There  are  a number  of  trans-denominational,  informal  and  non-conventional  formations  of 
church  in  several  parts  of  the  world.  These  often  gather  around  charismatic  leaders  or  are 
motivated  by  certain  theological  orientations.  Even  as  we  acknowledge  their  popularity,  we 
need  to  interrogate  the  theological  basis  upon  which  these  are  found  and  the  purposes  they 
seek  to  serve.  These  formations,  often  with  an  incomplete  understanding  of  the  purpose  and 
scope  of  Christian  faith,  not  only  distort  the  faith  but  also  serve  the  interests  of  the 
hegemonic  powers. 

2)  Another  important  fact  is  the  church’s  attempt  to  inculturate  itself  in  historical  contexts. 
Such  attempts  are  necessary  as  these  make  the  Christian  faith  relevant  and  meaningful  to 
the  experience  of  life  in  each  context.  However,  this  interaction  can  result  in  the  unhealthy 
allegiance  of  the  church  with  oppressive  traits  in  local  cultures  and  ideologies.  It  is  necessary 
to  differentiate  the  positive  and  the  negative  sides  of  such  inculturation.  We  need  to  set 
criteria  by  which  we  are  able  to  discern  the  life-affirming  or  life-negating  elements  in  the 
cultures  and  religions  that  Christianity  comes  into  contact  with. 

Theological  reflection 

In  our  attempt  to  identify  resources  for  the  realisation  of  mutuality  and  interdependence,  we 
may  perhaps  turn  first  to  the  concept  of  Holy  Trinity  as  a model.  The  mutuality  and  diversity 
of  the  Trinity  testify  to  the  relational  nature  of  God.  The  unity  of  the  Triune  God  is  the  perfect 
expression  of  unity  in  diversity.  All  men  and  women  are  created  in  God’s  image.  Our 
differences,  including  our  differences  of  gender  and  cultures,  reflect  God’s  plan  and  will. 
Diversity,  therefore,  is  a self-expression  of  God.  The  image  of  God  in  human  beings  is  a call 
to  grow  in  the  likeness  of  God.  In  the  process  of  growth,  interdependence  among  creatures  is 
God’s  plan  for  the  sustaining  of  life. 

In  his  love  towards  human  beings  and  in  order  to  show  us  the  way  to  grow  in  God’s  image, 
God  comes  down  to  earth.  God  sent  Jesus  to  be  one  of  and  with  us,  to  share  our  life  and  to 
renew  our  relations  with  God  and  with  one  another.  The  suffering  of  Christ  on  the  cross 
testifies  to  his  service  to  humanity.  He  set  himself  as  an  example  to  his  followers:  to  suffer 
with  and  not  to  ignore,  to  serve  and  not  to  dominate,  to  show  compassion  and  not  to  justify 
violence.  A true  Christian  can  never  be  indifferent  to  the  suffering  of  others  around  himself  or 
herself. 

The  diversity  within  the  church  seen  as  Body  of  Christ  (2  Cor  12)  reflects  a basic  unity. 
Diversity  and  unity  should  be  regarded  as  two  complementary  aspects.  Christ  wanted  and 
prayed  for  one  church.  To  seek  unity  constantly  is  a sign  of  being  already  united  in  Christ.  On 
the  other  hand,  while  seeking  full  unity  we  must  also  acknowledge  and  work  together 
towards  visible  expressions  of  unity.  The  unity  we  seek  is  not  for  uniformity.  Koinonia  should 
be  based  on  kenosis,  because  Christ  died  on  the  cross  facing  injustice  and  the 
consequences  of  sin  in  this  world.  His  resurrection  gives  meaning  to  the  sufferings  of  people 
today  and  also  the  hope  of  a transformed  life  and  world.  This  is  the  ethical  basis  of  the 
church.  The  church  should  collaborate  - and  not  be  afraid  of  doing  so  - with  believers  of  other 
religions  in  order  to  protect  human  life  and  promote  human  dignity  and  social  justice.  The 
experience  of  diversity  is  an  invitation  to  interdependence  and  to  express  our  solidarity  with 
those  who  suffer,  realising  our  mutuality  for  the  transformation  of  the  world. 
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Group  IV:  Trauma  and  Healing 

“If  God  is  good  why  didn’t  he  protect  me  from  being  raped?...  I was  forced  to  save  the  life  of 
my  husband,  but  now  I have  no  place  to  go  because  he  has  rejected  me.” 

A Congolese  woman  raped  by  soldiers  because  the  husband  was  forced  to  choose  between 
being  murdered  himself  or  his  wife  being  raped  by  the  soldiers 

“I  am  deeply  grieved,  even  to  death;  remain  here,  and  stay  awake  with  me”  (Matt.  26:  38) 

During  the  conflict  in  Kafanchan,  Nigeria  in  March  1987,  Hyeladi  Ziva,  a 25-year-old  student, 
and  his  family  was  attacked.  His  home  was  looted  and  vandalised.  Hyeladi  Zira  was  left 
presumed  dead.  In  the  crisis  in  the  town  of  Kaduna  in  February  2000,  Hyeladi,  now  43, 
became  the  leader  and  organizer  of  a band  of  Christian  youths.  They  went  into  the  Muslim 
part  of  the  ghetto  and  arbitrarily  slaughtered  the  people  living  there,  mostly  women  and 
children.  One  year  later,  in  September  2001,  Hyeladi  was  himself  attacked  again.  Holding  his 
new-born  son  in  his  arms,  he  could  not  run.  His  arm  was  cut  off  at  the  elbow,  and  his  son 
died  later  from  the  injuries. 

The  church  needs  to  recognize  and  speak  the  truth  about  the  potential  of  trauma.  It  must 
learn  to  avoid  theological  escapism  and  theological  rhetoric.  The  church  must  also  avoid 
perverting  the  theology  of  the  cross  to  justify  and  sustain  the  misuse  of  power,  e.g.  in  relation 
to  domestic  violence. 

Around  the  globe,  in  Africa,  Europe,  the  Americas  and  Asia,  human  beings  are  trapped  in  the 
cycle  of  violence.  The  victims  of  today  often  become  the  perpetrators  of  tomorrow  - violence 
becomes  the  answer  to  violence.  Being  traumatised  points  to  the  fracturing  of  basic  trust,  the 
destruction  of  relationships,  the  destruction  of  community  and  environment,  and  the 
destruction  of  communion  with  God.  At  a deeply  personal  level  it  means  anger,  fear, 
depression,  apathy,  loss  of  self-esteem,  and  suicide. 

Theological  themes 

The  affirmation  that  human  beings  are  created  in  the  image  of  God  not  only  has  ontological 
but  also  functional  implications.  We  are  created  to  be  in  relationship  with  God,  self,  others 
and  creation.  The  biblical  witness  recounts  how  this  relationship  was  broken  through  violence 
and  mistrust. 

Human  expectations  about  God  have  often  been  misplaced  and  unfounded,  e.g.  with  regard 
to  the  expectation  of  God’s  protection  or  intervention.  Paul  clearly  did  not  anticipate  people  of 
faith  being  free  from  hardship,  stress,  persecution,  famine,  nakedness,  peril  or  sword.  These 
are  the  realities  of  human  experience.  What  he  affirmed  was  not  divine  protection  or 
intervention,  but  that  nothing  would  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
(Romans  8:  35-39).  God  remains  with  us  despite  the  suffering. 

Just  as  the  biblical  witness  allows  for  the  expression  of  trauma,  it  also  contains  resources  for 
a healing  process  and  for  dealing  with  the  spiral  of  violence.  The  process  of  healing  and  the 
application  of  such  resources  are  highly  complex.  There  are  no  simple  methods  or  solutions. 
The  healing  process  takes  place  within  an  intricate  web  of  relationships  where  the  victims 
and  the  perpetrators  are  intertwined,  and  all  are  nested  within  the  community. 

The  language  of  “victim”  and  “perpetrator”  is  in  itself  difficult  and  is  open  to  interpretation  and 
challenge.  There  are  macro  and  micro  levels  for  understanding  these  phenomena.  On  the 
macro  level  we  must  consider  economic  and  military  structures  of  death,  which  place 
violence  in  a wider  perspective.  On  the  micro  level  victim  and  perpetrator  may  belong  to  the 
same  community,  and  both  have  often  been  shaped  by  the  history,  systems,  and  structures 
of  the  community.  Both  are  bound  together  in  a web  that  is  inseparable  and  indivisible.  From 
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a pastoral  perspective,  the  church  embraces  both  perpetrator  and  victim  as  bound  together 
in  the  image  and  kinship  of  God. 

The  theological  themes  of  Lament  and  truth  telling,  forgiveness  and  repentance,  and 
reconciliation  and  trust  are  dynamic  and  relational.  The  pastoral  process  of  healing  can  be 
enhanced  by  engaging  with  these  interrelated  theological  themes. 

1.  Lament  and  truth  telling:  It  is  important  to  start  with  lament  and  truth-telling.  The  church 
has  reached  out  to  the  victims  of  violence  and  jumped  to  hasty  forgiveness  and 
reconciliation.  In  the  process  it  has  ignored  the  need  for  lament  and  truth  telling.  Lament  and 
truth  telling  are  necessary  to  mend  the  fractured  trust  involved  in  the  trauma.  The  biblical 
witness  provides  space  for  raw,  naked  honesty  to  be  expressed  in  the  presence  of  each 
other  and  God.  The  practice  of  lament  needs  to  be  recovered  for  our  time,  both  in  liturgy  and 
educational  programmes.  Psalm  88  is  an  expression  of  hopelessness  and  a sense  of  the 
deep  silence  and  absence  of  God.  Oh,  Lord  why  do  you  cast  me  off?...  You  have  caused 
friend  and  neighbour  to  shun  me;  my  companions  are  in  darkness,  (vs.  13  and  18).  Lament  is 
closely  connected  to  courageous  truth  telling.  Truth  telling  involves  more  than  the  testimony 
of  the  victim.  It  also  involves  the  perpetrator  telling  the  truth  about  the  crimes  or  atrocities 
committed.  It  means  identifying  the  communal  and  structural  dimensions,  which  may  involve 
more  than  one  version  of  truth.  This  means  justice  and  truth  demand  that  we  become  clear 
about  who  is  victim  and  who  is  perpetrator. 

2.  Forgiveness  and  Repentance:  Forgiveness  is  often  an  emotive  and  misunderstood  word. 
Forgiveness  is  not  about  forgetting,  but  it  is  about  remembering  in  a way  that  does  not  close 
the  possibility  of  rebuilding  trust  and  relationship.  Remembering  is  “re-member-ing.” 
Forgiveness  involves  publicly  naming  the  pain  and  the  past.  The  act  of  forgiveness  is  actually 
an  act  of  judgement.  Forgiveness  also  has  a political  dimension  and  community 
responsibility.  It  will  often  involve  the  redistribution  of  power  and  resources.  This  underlines 
the  close  connection  between  forgiveness  and  justice.  Often  repentance  is  presumed  to 
precede  forgiveness.  It  can  also  follow  or  be  a part  of  the  process  of  forgiveness.  This  is 
vividly  illustrated  by  the  story  of  Zaccheus,  Luke  19:1-10.  It  is  only  after  he  is  accepted  by 
Jesus  that  he  expresses  remorse,  re-orientates  his  life,  and  makes  restitution  or  reparation 
for  his  past  actions.  Repentance  restores  the  humanity  of  the  victim,  as  well  as  the  dignity  of 
the  perpetrator. 

3.  Reconciliation  and  Trust:  Reconciliation  is  a long-term  process  that  involves  many 
beginnings.  Reconciliation  is  a painful  process  because  the  trust  may  be  fractured  and  fragile 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  felt  that  it  will  surely  be  fractured  again.  The  trust-building  process  may, 
with  some  frequency,  even  break  down  (cf.  the  story  of  Joseph  and  his  brothers,  Genesis  47- 
50  and  the  story  of  Jacob,  Genesis  32  - 33:18).  Jacob  limped  toward  reconciliation,  wrestling 
with  the  past,  restoring  relationships,  yet  he  and  his  brother  went  different  ways.  Trust  stems 
from  (rebuilding)  relationships  of  unconditional  acceptance,  openness,  integrity  and 
accountability.  The  process  of  dealing  with  trauma  may  at  some  stage  involve  encounter. 
Encounter  is  another  phase  of  relationships.  It  is  the  meeting  of  self,  other,  community  and 
God.  The  encounter  between  victim  and  perpetrator  may  take  place  at  an  advanced  stage  of 
the  healing  process.  And  when  it  does  it  requires  community  presence  and  sensitivity.  The 
community  presence  is  important  as  an  act  of  solidarity,  as  well  as  providing  hospitable  and 
just  space. 

4.  Identity:  As  stated  earlier,  we  are  created  as  relational  beings,  in  the  image  of  God. 
Violence  violates  identity  and  dignity.  The  African  concept  of  Ubuntu,  holds  that  ‘I  am  who  I 
am  through  my  relationships  and  interdependence  with  other  people’.  If  my  relationships  are 
destroyed,  so  is  my  concept  of  self,  my  identity.  When  HIV  positive  African  soldiers  rape 
women,  they  do  it  because  they  want  to  destroy  the  property  of  men.  The  rape  is  not  so 
much  directed  at  dishonouring  the  woman,  but  about  man  dishonouring  man.  The  woman  is 
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invisible.  The  same  goes  for  other  kinds  of  victims  of  violence.  They  become  invisible  and 
that  is  the  intention  of  the  perpetrator.  If  you  are  made  invisible  you  may  at  best  become 
insecure  about  yourself,  at  worst  you  lose  your  identity.  When  victims  are  allowed  to  tell  their 
stories  they,  as  well  as  their  trauma,  become  visible  once  again. 

In  response  to  trauma,  the  church  and  its  ministry  in  should  get  involved  in  looking  anew  at 
diakonia,  word  and  worship,  pastoral  care,  education,  stewardship  and  homiletics.  All  of 
these  categories  of  ministry  could  and  should  be  developed.  Diakonia  could  include 
mediation,  advocacy,  and  education.  Mediation  would  include  the  room  to  hear  and  tell 
stories.  The  challenge  is  to  prepare  the  People  of  God  for  ministry  in  a world  of  violence, 
restoring  trust  and  relationships. 


The  standing  commission  was  appreciative  of  the  work  undertaken  and  very  ready  to 
acknowledge  its  significance  in  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church.  A few  substantial 
comments  were  offered  so  as  to  help  the  refinement  of  what  was  being  presented. 

Attention  was  drawn,  for  example,  to  Catholic  resources  in  this  area,  notably  the  Mennonite- 
Roman  Catholic  dialogue,  “Called  together  to  be  peacemakers”,  in  which  historical  and 
theological  reflection  had  demonstrated  a strong  story  of  convergences  as  well  as  of 
divergences.  (A  shortened,  more  accessible  version  is  in  preparation,  in  order  to  secure  the 
widest  possible  readership.)  However,  it  was  to  be  admitted  that  our  differences  as  Christians 
make  it  difficult  to  have  a concerted  witness  as  peacemakers  in  today’s  world.  The  Catholic 
Church  finds  it  difficult  to  contribute  to  the  DOV,  and  reference  was  made  to  the  Joint 
Working  Group  where,  despite  decades  of  extremely  profitable  cooperation  between  the 
Vatican  and  the  WCC,  action  and  commentary  on  social  issues  have  consistently  proved  to  be 
the  most  problematic.  It  was  said  frankly:  it  is  tragic  that  our  witness  to  peace  fails  because  of 
our  ecclesiological  differences.  Therefore,  Faith  and  Order’s  ecclesiological  work  matters  not 
least  for  the  sake  of  that  witness  to  peace.  Instances  of  the  difficulty  could  be  seen  in  the  three 
separate  peacemaking  initiatives  undertaken  around  2001-2002,  by  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
at  Brussels,  the  Pope  at  Assisi,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  at  Baar.  The  lack  of  unity 
and  trust  had  conspired  against  there  being  a common  front  at  that  time. 

A further  dimension  of  this  surfaced  in  some  critical  reading  of  the  Kigali  document,  feeling 
that  the  Catholic  dimension  of  the  Rwanda  tragedy  was  very  inadequately  brought  out.  There 
was  perceived  to  be,  with  justice,  some  measure  almost  of  conspiracy  against  the  Catholic 
witness  in  that  country,  despite  the  Catholic  affiliations  of  vast  majority  of  its  Christian 
population.  In  this  case,  and  regarding  other  situations  of  strife  in  Africa,  there  was  a 
conspicuous  need  for  regional  consultation  work  which  might  bring  all  the  churches  together, 
rather  than  work  merely  within  one  country  - for  the  sake  of  strong  accountability  in  all  kinds 
of  directions.  An  appeal  was  made  to  Faith  and  Order,  in  its  methodology,  to  continue  to  take 
serious  note  of  the  value  of  such  regional  gatherings.  Note  was  taken  that  after  the  genocide, 
churches  in  Rwanda  had  come  together  in  ways  which  were  better  than  before,  but  there  was 
still  need  for  further  progress. 

An  appreciation  of  this  theological  reflection  on  peace  related  to  its  bringing  together  doctrine 
and  life.  It  was  agreed  not  least  that  this  would  increase  people’s  readiness  to  read  Faith  and 
Order  material!  However,  it  still  mattered  not  to  be  slack  theologically,  and  there  should  be  a 
critical  perspective  on  the  arguments  of  political  philosophy  used  in  support  of  human  rights. 
A question  was  asked  about  the  affirmation  of  human  dignity  being  “the”  theological  basis  for 
a Christian  commitment  to  that  cause  (p.10,  “Affirming  human  dignity”).  It  was  important  to 
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ground  the  belief  in  human  dignity  in  the  work  of  God,  and  to  spell  that  out.  Later,  in  the 
same  document,  the  church  might  be  mistaken  for  one  of  the  NGOs  (p.  15,  “Engaging  for 
life”),  but  surely  the  church  was  more  than  that,  and  again  that  should  be  made  explicit,  lest 
the  basis  for  Christian  ethics  be  insecure.  Both  in  conversation  with  secular  thinking,  and  in 
the  context  of  other  faiths,  a dilution  of  theological  integrity  was  not  deemed  to  be 
constructive.  A response  was  offered  by  Dr  Riggs  and  others  here,  in  that  there  was  awareness 
precisely  of  this  problem  “on  the  ground”  at  Kigali,  and  so  there  was  no  disagreement  on  the 
force  of  the  argument.  A further  intervention  raised  the  subject  of  the  Iraq  war  and  the  need  to 
attend  to  those  theological  resources  which  were  on  quite  a different  tack  from  conventional 
political  and  secular  solutions. 

It  was  thus  clear  that  the  traditional  Faith  and  Order  agenda  had  a relevance  to  practical 
problems  and  that,  in  return,  the  traditional  corpus  of  work  could  be  enriched  by  these 
particular  studies. 

Dr  Riggs  returned  later  in  the  meeting  with  a specific  proposal  in  these  terms:  that  the 
standing  commission  affirm  the  work  on  the  theology  of  peace  carried  out  during  the  present 
period  within  the  context  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission,  and  recommend  its 
continuation  during  the  remainder  of  the  Decade  to  Overcome  Violence  within  the  Faith  and 
Order  context,  with  increased  attention  to  the  relationship  of  Theology  of  Peace  with  other 
Faith  and  Order  studies. 

Some  differing  views  were  expressed  in  response.  On  the  one  hand  it  was  understood  that  for 
some  churches  peace  was  an  ecclesiological,  doctrinal,  confessional  issue  - much  more,  then, 
than  a productive  avenue  for  the  pursuit  of  the  link  between  doctrine  and  ethics.  Others  had 
hesitations,  in  part  because  of  concerns  that  Faith  and  Order  might  over-burden  itself  with 
agenda  items  - which  was  felt  to  have  been  a serious  problem  in  recent  years  - and  also 
because  of  feelings  (and  a reading  of  the  recent  WCC  evaluation  process)  which  gave  some 
support  for  the  work  on  theology  of  peace  being  located  elsewhere  within  the  WCC.  Taking 
up  the  question  of  overload,  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  this  demanded  better  attention  to 
the  management  of  the  work  of  the  commission,  and  one  suggestion  was  made  that  there 
might  be  a dedicated  group  within  the  next  standing  commission  which  would  have  as  a 
responsibility  keeping  an  overview  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda  and  its  coherence.  This 
latter  argument  could  be  used  for  or  against  the  location  of  this  work  within  Faith  and  Order. 
Another  argument,  in  favour,  made  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  excellent  relevant  staff  member 
being  already  located  within  the  commission;  more  against  was  a question-mark  raised  about 
the  degree  of  maturity  which  the  current  process  of  reflection  had  reached. 

Thus,  and  although  opinion  was  mixed  - not  against  the  work  being  done  somewhere,  just  not 
necessarily  within  Faith  and  Order  - strong  voices  won  the  day  that  the  proposal  that  it  should 
remain  within  Faith  and  Order  should  carry,  with  the  next  standing  commission  of  course  at 
liberty  to  determine  its  own  priorities.  As  the  proposal  was  endorsed,  reasons  for  support  were 
again  spelled  out  - the  fact  of  it  being  a church-dividing  issue,  for  some  at  least;  and  Faith  and 
Order  being  brought  into  the  midst  of  the  DOV,  and  having  other  studies  with  which  the  work 
on  the  theology  of  peace  could  clearly  link. 


*** 
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Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 

Vice-moderator  the  Most  Rev.  John  Onaiyekan  took  the  chair  for  the  hearing  of  reports  of  the 
various  self-contained  strands  of  work  in  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda.  First  the  Rev.  Kersten 
Storch,  a staff  member,  reported  on  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity.  The  2006 
material  was  ready  and  had  been  distributed  to  standing  commission  members  in  advance  of 
this  meeting.  Translations  into  Spanish,  Portuguese,  German,  would  be  posted  on  the  WCC 
website  thanks  to  partners  in  the  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity  and  the 
Oekumenische  Centrale.  A group  from  South  Africa  would  assist  in  the  first  stage  of 
preparing  the  material  for  2007,  and  it  was  anticipated  that  issues  around  HIV/AIDS  would 
come  into  consideration. 

There  was  delight  that  what  had  been,  for  a long  time,  a joint  process  in  commissioning  these 
materials  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  now  included  joint  publication  by  Faith  and  Order  and  the 
Pontifical  Council.  A request  was  being  publicised  for  this  next  year’s  locally-produced 
worship  resources  to  be  communicated  to  the  offices  in  Geneva,  so  that  they  could  be  posted 
on  the  WCC  website.  Dr  Thomas  Best  also  spoke  about  early  plans  for  2008,  which  would 
mark  the  centenary  of  the  impulse  for  the  Week  of  Christian  Prayer.  With  the  Society  of 
Atonement  an  originating  force,  and  the  current  cooperation  in  particular  with  its  General 
Minister,  the  Rev.  James  Puglisi,  the  Society  would  host  the  preparatory  meeting  for  the  2008 
materials  at  Graymoor  in  the  United  States.  The  meeting  would  as  usual  be  held  eighteen 
months  in  advance  (i.e.  in  autumn  2006)  of  the  dates  for  the  Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian 
Unity  in  the  northern  hemisphere  (January  18-25). 

There  was  a brief  discussion.  A question  was  asked  about  the  take-up  of  the  material  amongst 
the  Orthodox,  given  their  every-week  commitment  to  pray  for  Christian  unity  in  the  liturgy.  It 
was  hoped  this  coming  year  to  solicit  feedback  on  the  usage  of  the  materials.  Reference  was 
made  to  surveys  of  bishops’  conferences  made  in  the  Catholic  Church  around  the  fortieth 
anniversary  of  Unitatis  Redintegratio,  which  might  also  give  some  indications  of  the  use 
being  made  of  the  material.  There  was  certainly  a desire  to  engage  the  Orthodox  churches’ 
constituency,  and  reference  was  made  to  Orthodox  representatives  being  involved  in  drafting 
the  Week’s  materials. 

United  and  uniting  churches 

On  united  and  uniting  churches,  Dr  Best  reported  on  the  monitoring  of,  in  particular,  how 
linkages  were  being  formed  (with  a view  to  union)  between  episcopal  and  other  forms  of 
church  government.  There  was  an  intention  to  put  together  towards  the  end  of  this  year 
another  survey  or  overview  of  what  was  happening  amongst  united  and  uniting  churches,  and 
it  was  possible  there  would  be  an  information  session  and  workshop  (Mutirao)  at  the  Porto 
Alegre  Assembly.  This  all  fell  under  the  Faith  and  Order  remit. 

Bilateral  Dialogues 

Dr  Thomas  Best  reported  on  the  support  of  Faith  and  Order  for  the  publication  of  Growth  in 
Agreement  III,  now  in  preparation  as  an  account  of  bilateral  dialogue  achievements.  This 
would  be  a joint  publication  project  between  William.  B.  Eerdmans  and  the  World  Council  of 
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Churches,  it  was  hoped  in  2006.  A German  equivalent  had  already  been  published.  It  was  also 
noted  that  there  had  been  no  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  recently,  in  part  a consequence  of 
the  channelling  of  resources,  but  the  possibility  was  not  being  overlooked. 

One  response  to  this  was  to  appeal  for  careful  attention  to  be  given  to  the  outcomes  of 
bilateral  dialogues,  not  least  as  a means  for  clarifying  the  future  agenda  of  Faith  and  Order. 

Worship 

Mrs  Simei  Monteiro,  a staff  member  and  consultant  for  worship  in  the  World  Council  of 
Churches,  reported  on  the  work  on  worship  being  done  in  addition  to  the  attention  being 
given  to  baptism  by  the  commission.  A new  edition  of  the  Ecumenical  Prayer  Cycle  was  in 
preparation,  and  there  was  a hope  to  put  this  on  to  the  WCC  website,  so  as  to  allow  regular 
updates.  Seminars  had  been  held  on  aspects  of  music  and  worship  and  various  productions  of 
worship  material  within  the  WCC.  Account  was  also  given  of  a consultation  now  being 
planned  jointly  with  the  World  Association  for  Christian  Communication  on  the  subject  of 
copyright.  The  fact  of  ownership  issues  not  being  the  same  in  every  part  of  the  world  raised  a 
number  of  practical  and  ethical  issues.  ( Consultation  on  Copyright:  see  Appendix  II) 

★** 

In  response,  a welcome  was  given  to  the  topic  of  copyright  being  taken  seriously.  The 
inequalities  sometimes  existing  between  North  and  South  were  keenly  felt,  and  also  the 
complexity  of  the  situation,  given  the  extensive  legislation  in  some  countries  over  these 
matters. 

Another  question  raised  the  matter  of  (using  the  language  of  the  Special  Commission  Report, 
Appendix  A dealing  with  worship)  “common  prayer  at  WCC  gatherings”  and  whether  it  was 
time  to  begin  a process  of  evaluation,  given  that  the  advice  offered  there  had  been  intended  to 
be  provisional  rather  than  binding  for  all  time.  It  was  answered  that  no  such  evaluation  was  in 
train  already  and  that  the  “guidelines”  were  being  used  and  adhered  to,  but  not  without 
problems,  for  instance  in  some  Protestant  responses  to  the  question  of  what  was 
“confessional”  in  form.  There  also  continued  to  be  difficulties  over  the  terminology,  for 
instance  of  “morning  prayer”,  and  how  this  was  differently  interpreted  as  a form  of  worship, 
or  not,  amongst  the  different  traditions.  Moreover,  it  was  not  merely  a terminological 
problem. 

Religious  plurality  and  Christian  Self-understanding 

A document  presented  to  the  Standing  Commission  of  F&O  for  information 

A few  words  of  explanation 

The  present  document  is  the  result  of  a study  process  started  in  response  to  strong  suggestions 
made  during  the  2002  meeting  of  the  WCC  Central  Committee  to  the  three  staff  teams  on 
Faith  & Order,  Interreligious  Relations,  Mission  & Evangelism  and  their  respective 
commissions  or  advisory  bodies.  The  question  of  the  theological  approach  to  religious 
plurality  had  been  on  the  agenda  of  the  WCC  many  times,  reaching  some  consensus  in  1989 
and  in  19901.  In  recent  years,  it  was  felt  that  a new  approach  to  this  difficult  and 
controversial  issue  was  needed. 


1 For  the  world  mission  conference  of  1989,  cf.  F.R.  Wilson,  ed.,  The  San  Antonio  Report,  Geneva,  WCC,  1990,  in  particular 
pp.  31-33.  For  the  1990  consultation  in  Baar,  Switzerland,  see  Current  Dialogue  No.  19,  January  1991,  pp.  47-51. 
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Some  20  scholars  from  different  contexts  and  denominations,  specialised  in  religious  studies, 
missiology  or  systematic  theology  and  linked  to  the  three  mentioned  WCC  networks  met  for  a 
first  brain-storming  consultation  in  Bossey,  Switzerland,  in  October  2003.  On  the  basis  of 
their  discussions,  a small  editorial  group  established  a first  document  in  March  2004. 
Intensive  further  drafting  work  prepared  the  way  for  the  final  consultation  in  October  2004, 
again  in  Bossey,  during  which  the  theological  paper  was  revised  for  wide  distribution  as  a 
discussion  paper. 

The  document  is  the  fruit  of  a good  cooperation  between  scholars  participating  in  the  work  of 
Faith  & Order,  Interreligious  Relations  and  Mission  & Evangelism.  Such  a collaboration  is 
quite  unique  in  the  recent  history  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

It  must  be  emphasised  however  that  the  paper  has  so  far  not  been  submitted  to  any  governing 
or  advisory  body  of  the  WCC  and  does  not  represent  a position  adopted  by  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission,  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  or  the  Reference 
Group  on  Interreligious  Relations  and  Dialogue.  It  is  shared  as  a document  for  discussion 
and  debate  and  does  not  pretend  to  contain  a final  or  ecumenically  agreed  wisdom  on  the 
issue  of  Christian  self-understanding  in  a religiously  plural  world. 

*** 

Introduction  was  made  of  the  paper  on  “Religious  Plurality  and  Christian  self-understanding”. 
The  Rev.  Kersten  Storch  referred  to  previous  standing  commission  discussions  and  to  the 
moves  within  the  WCC  as  a whole,  which  had  supported  two  consultations  at  Bossey  in  2003 
and  2004.  There  had  been  a conscious  involvement  of  representatives  from  all  the  strands 
within  the  WCC  engaged  with  inter-religious  dialogue  issues.  Starting-points  were  the  Section 
I Report  from  the  Conference  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  at  San  Antonio  in  1988  and 
the  1990  Baar  statement,  both  seeking  to  say  something  on  God’s  salvific  purposes  and  the 
possibilities  amongst  people  of  other  faiths.  The  document  now  being  presented  had  already 
been  both  to  the  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC  and  to  the  World  Mission  conference  in 
Athens.  There  would  be  a plenary  session  at  the  Porto  Alegre  Assembly  on  the  plurality  of 
religions,  and  possibly  this  would  give  impetus  to  further  work  in  this  regard. 

The  Rev  Dr  Jacob  Kurien  added  his  comments.  He  clarified  that  this  document  did  not 
represent  any  kind  of  consensus  position,  since  there  was  no  ecumenically  agreed 
understanding  on  this  issue,  but  therefore  it  was  a text  to  stimulate  discussion  and  debate.  It 
comprised  a theological  approach  to  enhance  self-understanding  amongst  Christians  on  the 
fact  of  religious  plurality.  It  did  not  set  out  guidelines  for  inter-religious  dialogue,  though  such 
dialogue  might  of  course  be  a consequence  of  taking  up  certain  positions.  The  latter  part  of 
the  paper  laid  out  a paradigm  of  hospitality  as  the  hermeneutical  key,  and  so  challenges  were 
raised  for  the  churches. 

Dr  Kurien  alluded  to  the  place  of  Faith  and  Order  concerns  within  the  document  - about  the 
church  being  a sign  and  instrument  of  reconciliation;  on  the  question  of  the  limits  of  diversity; 
on  the  place  of  ethnic  or  national  identity  relative  to  church  belonging;  on  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity;  and  on  the  basic  mission  or  calling  of  the  church,  i.e.  towards  others.  Dr  Kurien’s 
perception  was  that  the  document  stood  in  need  of  improvement.  Taking  account  of  responses 
already  received,  he  mentioned  the  need  to  manifest  signs  of  theological  progress  achieved 
beyond  those  statements  of  1989  and  1990;  also  the  Christological  content  of  the  text;  and  the 
desirability  of  deepening  further  the  evangelical  mandate,  making  uses  of  missiological 
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expertise  and  wisdom.  It  was  felt  heartening  that  Faith  and  Order  was  engaging  with  this 
subject  area. 


Religious  Plurality  and  Christian  Self-Understanding 
Preamble 

“The  earth  is  the  Lord’s  and  all  that  is  in  it,  the  world,  and  those  who  live  in  it”  (Ps.  24:1). 

“For  from  the  rising  of  the  sun  to  its  setting  my  name  is  great  among  the  nations,  and  in  every 
place  incense  is  offered  to  my  name,  and  a pure  offering;  for  my  name  is  great  among  the 
nations,  says  the  Lord  of  hosts”  (Mai.  1:1 1). 

“Then  Peter  began  to  speak  to  them:  I truly  understand  that  God  shows  no  partiality,  but  in 
every  nation  anyone  who  fears  him  and  does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  him”  (Acts  10:34- 
35). 

1 .  What  do  the  experiences  of  the  psalmist,  the  prophet,  and  Peter  mean  for  us  today? 
What  does  it  mean  to  affirm  our  faith  in  Jesus  Christ  joyfully,  and  yet  seek  to  discern 
God’s  presence  and  activity  in  the  world?  How  do  we  understand  such  affirmations  in  a 
religiously  plural  world? 


1.  The  Challenge  of  Plurality 

2.  Today  Christians  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  live  in  religiously  plural  societies. 
Persistent  plurality  and  its  impact  on  their  daily  lives  are  forcing  them  to  seek  new  and 
adequate  ways  of  understanding  and  relating  to  peoples  of  other  religious  traditions.  The 
rise  of  religious  extremism  and  militancy  in  many  situations  has  accentuated  the 
importance  of  interreligious  relations.  Religious  identities,  loyalties,  and  sentiments  have 
become  important  components  in  so  many  international  and  inter-ethnic  conflicts  that 
some  say  that  the  “politics  of  ideology,”  which  played  a crucial  role  in  the  twentieth 
century,  has  been  replaced  in  our  day  by  the  “politics  of  identity.” 

3.  All  religious  communities  are  being  reshaped  by  new  encounters  and  relationships. 
Globalization  of  political,  economic,  and  even  religious  life  brings  new  pressures  on 
communities  that  have  been  in  geographical  or  social  isolation.  There  is  greater 
awareness  of  the  interdependence  of  human  life,  and  of  the  need  to  collaborate  across 
religious  barriers  in  dealing  with  the  pressing  problems  of  the  world.  All  religious 
traditions,  therefore,  are  challenged  to  contribute  to  the  emergence  of  a global  community 
that  would  live  in  mutual  respect  and  peace.  At  stake  is  the  credibility  of  religious 
traditions  as  forces  that  can  bring  justice,  peace,  and  healing  to  a broken  world. 

4.  Most  religious  traditions,  however,  have  their  own  history  of  compromise  with  political 
power  and  privilege  and  of  complicity  in  violence  that  has  marred  human  history. 
Christianity,  for  instance,  has  been,  on  the  one  hand,  a force  that  brought  the  message  of 
God’s  unconditional  love  for  and  acceptance  of  all  people.  On  the  other  hand,  its  history, 
sadly,  is  also  marked  by  persecutions,  crusades,  insensitivity  to  indigenous  cultures,  and 
complicity  with  imperial  and  colonial  designs.  In  fact,  such  ambiguity  and  compromise 
with  power  and  privilege  is  part  of  the  history  of  all  religious  traditions,  cautioning  us 
against  a romantic  attitude  towards  them.  Further,  most  religious  traditions  exhibit 
enormous  internal  diversity  attended  by  painful  divisions  and  disputes. 
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5.  Today  these  internal  disputes  have  to  be  seen  in  the  light  of  the  need  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  peace  among  the  religions.  Given  the  context  of  increased 
polarization  of  communities,  the  prevalent  climate  of  fear,  and  the  culture  of  violence  that 
has  gripped  our  world,  the  mission  of  bringing  healing  and  wholeness  to  the  fractured 
human  community  is  the  greatest  challenge  that  faces  the  religious  traditions  in  our  day. 

The  changing  context  of  the  Christian  faith 

6.  The  global  religious  situation  is  also  in  flux.  In  some  parts  of  the  Western  world,  the 
institutional  expressions  of  Christianity  are  in  decline.  New  forms  of  religious  commitment 
emerge  as  people  increasingly  separate  personal  faith  from  institutional  belonging.  The 
search  for  authentic  spirituality  in  the  context  of  a secular  way  of  life  presents  new 
challenges  to  the  churches.  Further,  peoples  of  other  traditions,  like  Hindus,  Muslims, 
Buddhists,  Sikhs,  etc.,  who  have  increasingly  moved  into  these  areas,  as  minorities,  often 
experience  the  need  to  be  in  dialogue  with  the  majority  community.  This  challenges 
Christians  to  be  able  to  articulate  their  faith  in  ways  that  are  meaningful  both  to  them  and 
their  neighbours;  dialogue  presupposes  both  faith  commitment  and  the  capacity  to 
articulate  it  in  word  and  deed. 

7.  At  the  same  time,  Christianity,  especially  in  its  evangelical  and  Pentecostal 
manifestations,  is  growing  rapidly  in  some  regions  of  the  world.  In  some  of  the  other 
regions,  Christianity  is  undergoing  radical  changes  as  Christians  embrace  new  and 
vibrant  forms  of  church  life  and  enter  into  new  relationships  with  indigenous  cultures. 
While  Christianity  appears  to  be  on  the  decline  in  some  parts  of  the  world,  it  has  become 
a dynamic  force  in  others. 

8.  These  changes  require  us  to  be  more  attentive  than  before  to  our  relationship  with  other 
religious  communities.  They  challenge  us  to  acknowledge  ‘others’  in  their  differences,  to 
welcome  strangers  even  if  their  ‘strangeness’  sometimes  threatens  us,  and  to  seek 
reconciliation  even  with  those  who  have  declared  themselves  our  enemies.  In  other 
words,  we  are  being  challenged  to  develop  a spiritual  climate  and  a theological  approach 
that  contributes  to  creative  and  positive  relationships  among  the  religious  traditions  of  the 
world. 

9.  The  cultural  and  doctrinal  differences  among  religious  traditions,  however,  have  always 
made  interreligious  dialogue  difficult.  This  is  now  aggravated  by  the  tensions  and 
animosities  generated  by  global  conflicts  and  mutual  suspicions  and  fears.  Further,  the 
impression  that  Christians  have  turned  to  dialogue  as  a new  tool  for  their  mission,  and 
the  controversies  over  ‘conversion’  and  ‘religious  freedom’  have  not  abated.  Therefore 
dialogue,  reconciliation,  and  peace  building  across  the  religious  divides  have  become 
urgent,  and  yet  they  are  never  achieved  through  isolated  events  or  programs.  They 
involve  a long  and  difficult  process  sustained  by  faith,  courage,  and  hope. 

The  pastoral  and  faith  dimensions  of  the  question 

10.  There  is  a pastoral  need  to  equip  Christians  to  live  in  a religiously  plural  world.  Many 
Christians  seek  ways  to  be  committed  to  their  own  faith  and  yet  to  be  open  to  the  others. 
Some  use  spiritual  disciplines  from  other  religious  traditions  to  deepen  their  Christian 
faith  and  prayer  life.  Still  others  find  in  other  religious  traditions  an  additional  spiritual 
home  and  speak  of  the  possibility  of  ‘double  belonging.’  Many  Christians  ask  for  guidance 
to  deal  with  interfaith  marriages,  the  call  to  pray  with  others,  and  the  need  to  deal  with 
militancy  and  extremism.  Others  seek  for  guidance  as  they  work  together  with  neighbours 
of  other  religious  traditions  on  issues  of  justice  and  peace.  Religious  plurality  and  its 
implications  now  affect  our  day-to-day  lives. 

11.  As  Christians  we  seek  to  build  a new  relationship  with  other  religious  traditions  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  intrinsic  to  the  gospel  message  and  inherent  to  our  mission  as  co- 
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workers  with  God  in  healing  the  world.  Therefore  the  mystery  of  God’s  relationship  to  all 
God’s  people,  and  the  many  ways  in  which  peoples  have  responded  to  this  mystery, 
invite  us  to  explore  more  fully  the  reality  of  other  religious  traditions  and  our  own  identity 
as  Christians  in  a religiously  plural  world. 


11.  Religious  Traditions  as  Spiritual  Journeys 

The  Christian  journey 

12.  It  is  common  to  speak  of  religious  traditions  being  “spiritual  journeys.”  Christianity’s 
spiritual  journey  has  enriched  and  shaped  its  development  into  a religious  tradition.  It 
emerged  initially  in  a predominantly  Jewish-Hellenistic  culture.  Christians  have  had  the 
experience  of  being  ‘strangers,’  and  of  being  persecuted  minorities  struggling  to  define 
themselves  in  the  midst  of  dominant  religious  and  cultural  forces.  And  as  Christianity 
grew  into  a world  religion,  it  has  become  internally  diversified,  transformed  by  the  many 
cultures  with  which  it  came  into  contact. 

13.  In  the  East,  the  Orthodox  churches  have  throughout  their  history  been  involved  in  a 
complex  process  of  cultural  engagement  and  discernment,  maintaining  and  transmitting 
the  Orthodox  faith  through  integration  of  select  cultural  aspects  over  the  centuries.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Orthodox  churches  have  also  struggled  to  resist  the  temptation  towards 
syncretism.  In  the  West,  having  become  the  religious  tradition  of  a powerful  empire, 
Christianity  has  at  times  been  a persecuting  majority.  It  also  became  the  ‘host’  culture, 
shaping  European  civilization  in  many  positive  ways.  At  the  same  time  it  has  had  a 
troubled  history  in  its  relationship  with  Judaism,  Islam,  and  indigenous  traditions. 

14.  The  Reformation  transformed  the  face  of  Western  Christianity,  introducing  Protestantism 
with  its  proliferation  of  confessions  and  denominations,  while  the  Enlightenment  brought 
about  a cultural  revolution  with  the  emergence  of  modernity,  secularization,  individualism, 
and  the  separation  of  church  and  state.  Missionary  expansions  into  Asia,  Africa,  Latin 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  world  raised  questions  about  the  indigenisation  and 
inculturation  of  the  gospel.  The  encounter  between  the  rich  spiritual  heritage  of  the  Asian 
religions  and  the  African  Traditional  Religions  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  theological 
traditions  based  on  the  cultural  and  religious  heritages  of  these  regions.  The  rise  of 
charismatic  and  Pentecostal  churches  in  all  parts  of  the  world  has  added  yet  a new 
dimension  to  Christianity. 

15.  In  short,  the  ‘spiritual  journey’  of  Christianity  has  made  it  a very  complex  worldwide 
religious  tradition.  As  Christianity  seeks  to  live  among  cultures,  religions,  and  philosophic 
traditions  and  attempts  to  respond  to  the  present  and  future  challenges,  it  will  continue  to 
be  transformed.  It  is  in  this  context,  of  a Christianity  that  has  been  and  is  changing,  that 
we  need  a theological  response  to  plurality. 

Religions,  identities  and  cultures 

16.  Other  religious  traditions  have  also  lived  through  similar  challenges  in  their  development. 
There  is  no  one  expression  of  Judaism,  Islam,  Hinduism,  or  Buddhism,  etc.  As  these 
religions  journeyed  out  of  their  lands  of  origin  they  too  have  been  shaped  by  the 
encounters  with  the  cultures  they  moved  into,  transforming  and  being  transformed  by 
them.  Most  of  the  major  religious  traditions  today  have  had  the  experience  of  being 
cultural  ‘hosts’  to  other  religious  traditions,  and  of  being  ‘hosted’  by  cultures  shaped  by 
religious  traditions  other  than  their  own.  This  means  that  the  identities  of  religious 
communities  and  of  individuals  within  them  are  never  static,  but  fluid  and  dynamic.  No 
religion  is  totally  unaffected  by  its  interaction  with  other  religious  traditions.  Increasingly  it 
has  become  rather  misleading  even  to  talk  of  ‘religions’  as  such,  and  of  ‘Judaism,’ 
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‘Christianity,’  ‘Islam,’  ‘Hinduism,’  ‘Buddhism’,  etc.,  as  if  they  were  static,  undifferentiated 
wholes. 

17.  These  realities  raise  several  spiritual  and  theological  issues.  What  is  the  relationship 
between  ‘religion’  and  ‘culture’?  What  is  the  nature  of  the  influence  they  have  on  one 
another?  What  theological  sense  can  we  make  of  religious  plurality?  What  resources 
within  our  own  tradition  can  help  us  deal  with  these  questions?  We  have  the  rich  heritage 
of  the  modern  ecumenical  movement’s  struggle  with  these  questions  to  help  us  in  our 
exploration. 

III.  Continuing  an  Ongoing  Exploration 

The  ecumenical  journey 

18.  From  the  very  beginnings  of  the  church,  Christians  have  believed  that  the  message  of 
God’s  love  witnessed  to  in  Christ  needs  to  be  shared  with  others.  It  is  in  the  course  of 
sharing  this  message,  especially  in  Asia  and  Africa  that  the  modern  ecumenical 
movement  had  to  face  the  question  of  God’s  presence  among  people  of  other  traditions. 
Is  God’s  revelation  present  in  other  religions  and  cultures?  Is  the  Christian  revelation  in 
‘continuity’  with  the  religious  life  of  others,  or  is  it  ‘discontinuous’,  bringing  in  a whole  new 
dimension  of  knowledge  of  God?  These  were  difficult  questions  and  Christians  remain 
divided  over  the  issue. 

19.  The  dialogue  program  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  (WCC)  has  emphasized  the 
importance  of  respecting  the  reality  of  other  religious  traditions  and  affirming  their 
distinctiveness  and  identity.  It  has  also  brought  into  focus  the  need  to  collaborate  with 
others  in  the  search  for  a just  and  peaceful  world.  There  is  also  greater  awareness  of 
how  our  ways  of  speaking  about  our  and  other  religious  traditions  can  lead  to 
confrontations  and  conflicts.  On  the  one  hand,  religious  traditions  make  universal  truth 
claims.  On  the  other  hand,  these  claims  by  implication  may  be  in  conflict  with  the  truth 
claims  of  others.  These  realizations,  and  actual  experiences  of  relationships  between 
peoples  of  different  traditions  in  local  situations,  opened  the  way  for  Christians  to  speak 
of  our  relationship  with  others  in  terms  of  ‘dialogue’.  Yet,  there  are  many  questions 
awaiting  further  exploration.  What  does  it  mean  to  be  in  dialogue  when  the  communities 
concerned  are  in  conflict?  How  does  one  deal  with  the  perceived  conflict  between 
conversion  and  religious  freedom?  How  do  we  deal  with  the  deep  differences  among 
faith  communities  over  the  relationship  of  religious  traditions  to  ethnicity,  cultural 
practices,  and  the  state? 

20.  Within  the  discussions  in  the  Commission  on  World  Mission  and  Evangelism  (CWME)  of 
the  WCC  the  exploration  of  the  nature  of  the  missionary  mandate  and  its  implications  in  a 
world  of  diverse  religions,  cultures,  and  ideologies  have  drawn  on  the  concept  of  missio 
Dei,  God’s  own  salvific  mission  in  the  world,  even  preceding  human  witness,  in  which  we 
are  in  Christ  called  to  participate.  Several  issues  of  CWME’s  agenda  interact  with  the 
present  study  on  religious  plurality:  What  is  the  relation  between  cooperation  with  people 
of  other  religious  traditions  (for  justice  and  peace),  involvement  in  interreligious  dialogue, 
and  the  evangelistic  mandate  of  the  church?  What  are  the  consequences  of  the  intrinsic 
relation  between  cultures  and  religions  for  the  inculturation  approach  in  mission?  What 
are  the  implications  for  interfaith  relations  if  mission  focuses,  as  the  2005  Conference  on 
World  Mission  and  Evangelism  suggests,  on  building  healing  and  reconciling 
communities? 

21.  The  WCC's  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order,  meeting  for  the  first  time  in  a 
Muslim-majority  country  (in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia,  2004)  spoke  of  the  "journey  of  faith" 
as  one  inspired  by  the  vision  of  "receiving  one  another".  The  Commission  asked:  How  do 
the  churches  pursue  the  goal  of  visible  Christian  unity  within  today's  increasingly  multi- 
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religious  context?  How  can  the  search  for  visible  unity  among  the  churches  be  an 
effective  sign  for  reconciliation  in  society  as  a whole?  To  what  extent  are  questions  of 
ethnic  and  national  identity  affected  by  religious  identities,  and  vice  versa?  The 
Commission  also  explored  broader  questions  arising  in  multi-religious  contexts:  what  are 
the  challenges  which  Christians  face  in  seeking  an  authentic  Christian  theology  that  is 
"hospitable"  to  others?  What  are  the  limits  to  diversity?  Are  there  valid  signs  of  salvation 
beyond  the  church?  How  do  insights  from  other  traditions  contribute  to  our  understanding 
of  what  it  means  to  be  human? 

22.  It  is  significant  that  all  three  programmatic  streams  of  the  WCC  converge  in  dealing  with 
questions  that  are  relevant  for  a theology  of  religions.  In  fact,  attempts  have  been  made 
in  recent  conferences  to  deal  with,  and  formulate,  positions  that  take  the  discussions 
forward. 

Recent  developments 

23.  In  its  search  for  consensus  among  Christians  about  God’s  saving  presence  in  the 
religious  life  of  our  neighbours,  the  world  mission  conference  in  San  Antonio  (1989) 
summed  up  the  position  that  the  WCC  has  been  able  to  affirm;  “We  cannot  point  to  any 
other  way  of  salvation  than  Jesus  Christ;  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  set  limits  to  the 
saving  power  of  God.”  Recognizing  the  tension  between  such  a statement  and  the 
affirmation  of  God’s  presence  and  work  in  the  life  of  peoples  of  other  faith  traditions,  the 
San  Antonio  report  said  that,  “we  appreciate  this  tension,  and  do  not  attempt  to  resolve 
it.” 

24.  The  question  following  the  conference  was  whether  the  ecumenical  movement  should 
remain  with  these  modest  words  as  an  expression  of  theological  humility,  or  whether  it 
should  deal  with  that  tension  in  finding  new  and  creative  formulations  in  a theology  of 
religions. 

25.  In  an  attempt  to  go  beyond  San  Antonio,  a WCC  consultation  on  theology  of  religions  in 
Baar,  Switzerland  (1990)  produced  an  important  statement,  drawing  out  the  implications 
of  the  Christian  belief  that  God  is  active  as  creator  and  sustainer  in  the  religious  life  of  all 
peoples:  “This  conviction  that  God  as  creator  of  all  is  present  and  active  in  the  plurality  of 
religions  makes  it  inconceivable  to  us  that  God’s  saving  activity  could  be  confined  to  any 
one  continent,  cultural  type,  or  group  of  people.  A refusal  to  take  seriously  the  many  and 
diverse  religious  testimonies  to  be  found  among  the  nations  and  peoples  of  the  whole 
world  amounts  to  disowning  the  biblical  testimony  to  God  as  creator  of  all  things  and 
Father  of  humankind.” 

26.  Hence,  developments  in  Mission  and  Evangelism,  Faith  and  Order,  and  the  Dialogue 
streams  of  the  WCC  encourage  us  to  reopen  the  question  of  the  theology  of  religions 
today.  Such  an  inquiry  has  become  an  urgent  theological  and  pastoral  necessity.  The 
theme  of  the  9th  WCC  assembly,  ‘God  in  your  grace,  transform  the  world’,  also  calls  for 
such  an  exploration. 

IV.  Towards  a Theology  of  Religions 

What  would  a theology  of  religions  look  like  today?  Many  theologies  of  religions  have  been 

proposed.  The  many  streams  of  thinking  within  the  scriptures  make  our  task  challenging. 

While  recognizing  the  diversity  of  the  scriptural  witness,  we  choose  the  theme  of  ‘hospitality’ 

as  a hermeneutical  key  and  an  entry  point  for  our  discussion. 

Celebrating  the  hospitality  of  a gracious  God 

27.  Our  theological  understanding  of  religious  plurality  begins  with  our  faith  in  the  one  God 
who  created  all  things,  the  living  God  present  and  active  in  all  creation  from  the 
beginning.  The  Bible  testifies  to  God  as  God  of  all  nations  and  peoples,  whose  love  and 
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compassion  includes  all  humankind.  We  see  in  the  covenant  with  Noah  a covenant  with 
all  creation  that  has  never  been  broken.  We  see  God’s  wisdom  and  justice  extending  to 
the  ends  of  the  earth,  as  God  guides  the  nations  through  their  traditions  of  wisdom  and 
understanding.  God's  glory  penetrates  the  whole  of  creation.  The  Hebrew  Bible  witnesses 
to  the  universal  saving  presence  of  God  throughout  human  history  through  the  Word  or 
Wisdom  and  the  Spirit. 

28.  In  the  New  Testament,  the  incarnation  of  the  Word  of  God  is  spoken  of  by  St.  Paul  in 
terms  of  hospitality  and  of  a life  turned  toward  the  ‘other.’  Paul  proclaims,  in  doxological 
language,  that  “though  he  (Christ)  was  in  the  form  of  God  he  did  not  regard  equality  with 
God  as  something  to  be  exploited,  but  emptied  himself,  taking  the  form  of  a slave,  being 
born  in  human  likeness.  And  being  found  in  human  form  he  humbled  himself  and  became 
obedient  to  the  point  of  death  - even  death  on  a cross”  (Phil.  2:6-8).  The  self-emptying  of 
Christ,  and  his  readiness  to  assume  our  humanity,  is  at  the  heart  of  the  confession  of  our 
faith.  The  mystery  of  the  incarnation  is  God’s  deepest  identification  with  our  human 
condition,  showing  the  unconditional  grace  of  God  that  accepted  humankind  in  its 
otherness  and  estrangement.  Paul’s  hymn  moves  on  to  celebrate  the  risen  Christ: 
“Therefore  God  has  highly  exalted  him,  and  given  him  the  name  that  is  above  every 
name”  (Phil.  2:  9).  This  has  led  Christians  to  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  the  one  in  whom  the 
entire  human  family  has  been  united  to  God  in  an  irrevocable  bond  and  covenant. 

29.  This  grace  of  God  shown  in  Jesus  Christ  calls  us  to  an  attitude  of  hospitality  in  our 
relationship  to  others.  Paul  prefaces  the  hymn  by  saying,  “Let  the  same  mind  be  in  you 
that  was  in  Christ  Jesus”  (Phil.  2:  5).  Our  hospitality  involves  self-emptying,  and  in 
receiving  others  in  unconditional  love  we  participate  in  the  pattern  of  God’s  redeeming 
love.  Indeed  our  hospitality  is  not  limited  to  those  in  our  own  community;  the  gospel 
commands  us  to  love  even  our  enemies  and  to  call  for  blessings  upon  them  (Matt.5:  43- 
48;  Rom.  12:  14).  As  Christians,  therefore,  we  need  to  search  for  the  right  balance 
between  our  identity  in  Christ  and  our  openness  to  others  in  kenotic  love  that  comes  out 
of  that  very  identity. 

30.  In  his  public  ministry,  Jesus  not  only  healed  people  who  were  part  of  his  own  tradition  but 
also  responded  to  the  great  faith  of  the  Canaanite  woman  and  the  Roman  centurion 
(Matt.  15:  21-28;  8:  5-11).  Jesus  chose  a ‘stranger,’  the  Samaritan,  to  demonstrate  the 
fulfilling  of  the  commandment  to  love  one’s  neighbour  through  compassion  and 
hospitality.  Since  the  gospels  present  Jesus’  encounter  with  those  of  other  faiths  as 
incidental,  and  not  as  part  of  his  main  ministry,  these  stories  do  not  provide  us  with  the 
necessary  information  to  draw  clear  conclusions  regarding  any  theology  of  religions.  But 
they  do  present  Jesus  as  one  whose  hospitality  extended  to  all  who  were  in  need  of  love 
and  acceptance.  Matthew’s  narrative  of  Jesus’  parable  of  the  last  judgment  goes  further 
to  identify  openness  to  the  victims  of  society,  hospitality  to  strangers  and  acceptance  of 
the  other  as  unexpected  ways  of  being  in  communion  with  the  risen  Christ  (25:  31-46). 

31.  It  is  significant  that  while  Jesus  extended  hospitality  to  those  at  the  margins  of  society  he 
himself  had  to  face  rejection  and  was  often  in  need  of  hospitality.  Jesus’  acceptance  of 
the  peoples  at  the  margins,  as  well  as  his  own  experience  of  rejection  has  provided  the 
inspiration  for  those  who  show  solidarity  in  our  day  with  the  poor,  the  despised,  and  the 
rejected.  Thus  the  biblical  understanding  of  hospitality  goes  well  beyond  the  popular 
notion  of  extending  help  and  showing  generosity  toward  others.  The  Bible  speaks  of 
hospitality  primarily  as  a radical  openness  to  others  based  on  the  affirmation  of  the 
dignity  of  all.  We  draw  our  inspiration  both  from  Jesus’  example  and  his  command  that 
we  love  our  neighbours. 

32.  The  Holy  Spirit  helps  us  to  live  out  Christ’s  openness  to  others.  The  person  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  moved  and  still  moves  over  the  face  of  the  earth  to  create,  nurture  and  sustain,  to 
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challenge,  renew  and  transform.  We  confess  that  the  activity  of  the  Spirit  passes  beyond 
our  definitions,  descriptions,  and  limitations  in  the  manner  of  the  wind  that  “blows  where  it 
wills"  (John  3:8).  Our  hope  and  expectancy  are  rooted  in  our  belief  that  the  “economy”  of 
the  Spirit  relates  to  the  whole  creation.  We  discern  the  Spirit  of  God  moving  in  ways  that 
we  cannot  predict.  We  see  the  nurturing  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit  working  within,  inspiring 
human  beings  in  their  universal  longing  for,  and  seeking  after,  truth,  peace  and  justice 
(Rom.  8:18-27).  “Love,  joy,  peace,  patience,  kindness,  goodness,  faithfulness, 
gentleness,  self-control”,  wherever  they  are  found,  are  the  fruit  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  5:22-23, 
cf.  Rom.  14:17). 

33.  We  believe  that  this  encompassing  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is  also  present  in  the  life  and 
traditions  of  peoples  of  living  faith.  People  have  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  responded  to 
the  presence  and  activity  of  God  among  them,  and  have  given  their  witness  to  their 
encounters  with  the  living  God.  In  this  testimony  they  speak  both  of  seeking  and  of 
having  found  wholeness,  or  enlightenment,  or  divine  guidance,  or  rest,  or  liberation.  This 
is  the  context  in  which  we  as  Christians  testify  to  the  salvation  we  have  experienced 
through  Christ.  This  ministry  of  witness  among  our  neighbours  of  other  faiths  must 
presuppose  an  "affirmation  of  what  God  has  done  and  is  doing  among  them"  (CWME 
San  Antonio  1989). 

34.  We  see  the  plurality  of  religious  traditions  as  both  the  result  of  the  manifold  ways  in  which 
God  has  related  to  peoples  and  nations  as  well  as  a manifestation  of  the  richness  and 
diversity  of  human  response  to  God’s  gracious  gifts.  It  is  our  Christian  faith  in  God,  which 
challenges  us  to  take  seriously  the  whole  realm  of  religious  plurality,  always  using  the  gift 
of  discernment.  Seeking  to  develop  new  and  greater  understandings  of  "the  wisdom,  love 
and  power  which  God  has  given  to  men  (and  women)  of  other  faiths"  (New  Delhi  Report, 
1961),  we  must  affirm  our  "openness  to  the  possibility  that  the  God  we  know  in  Jesus 
Christ  may  encounter  us  also  in  the  lives  of  our  neighbours  of  other  faiths”  (CWME  San 
Antonio  1989).  We  also  believe  that  the  Holy  Spirit,  the  Spirit  of  Truth,  will  lead  us  to 
understand  anew  the  deposit  of  the  faith  already  given  to  us,  and  into  fresh  and 
unforeseen  insight  into  the  divine  mystery,  as  we  learn  more  from  our  neighbours  of  other 
faiths. 

35.  Thus,  it  is  our  faith  in  the  Trinitarian  God,  God  who  is  diversity  in  unity,  God  who  creates, 
brings  wholeness,  and  nurtures  and  nourishes  all  life,  which  helps  us  in  our  hospitality  of 
openness  to  all.  We  have  been  the  recipients  of  God’s  generous  hospitality  of  love.  We 
cannot  do  otherwise. 

V.  The  Call  to  Hospitality 

36.  How  should  Christians  respond  in  light  of  the  generosity  and  graciousness  of  God?  “Do 
not  neglect  to  show  hospitality  to  strangers,  for  by  doing  that  some  have  entertained 
angels  without  knowing  it”  (Heb.  13:  2).  In  today’s  context  the  ‘stranger’  includes  not  only 
the  people  unknown  to  us,  the  poor  and  the  exploited,  but  also  those  who  are  ethnically, 
culturally  and  religiously  ‘others’  to  us.  The  word  ‘stranger’  in  the  scriptures  does  not 
intend  to  objectify  the  ‘other’  but  recognizes  that  there  are  people  who  are  indeed 
‘strangers’  to  us  in  their  culture,  religion,  race  and  other  kinds  of  diversities  that  are  part 
of  the  human  community.  Our  willingness  to  accept  others  in  their  ‘otherness’  is  the 
hallmark  of  true  hospitality.  Through  our  openness  to  the  ‘other’  we  may  encounter  God 
in  new  ways.  Hospitality,  thus,  is  both  the  fulfillment  of  the  commandment  to  ‘love  our 
neighbours  as  ourselves’  and  an  opportunity  to  discover  God  anew. 

37.  Hospitality  also  pertains  to  how  we  treat  each  other  within  the  Christian  family; 
sometimes  we  are  as  much  strangers  to  each  other  as  we  are  to  those  outside  our 
community.  Because  of  the  changing  world  context,  especially  increased  mobility  and 
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population  movements,  sometimes  we  are  the  ‘hosts’  to  others,  and  at  other  times  we 
become  the  ‘guests’  receiving  the  hospitality  of  others;  sometimes  we  receive  ‘strangers’ 
and  at  other  times  we  become  the  ‘strangers’  in  the  midst  of  others.  Indeed  we  may  need 
to  move  to  an  understanding  of  hospitality  as  ‘mutual  openness’  that  transcends  the 
distinctions  of  ‘hosts’  and  ‘guests.’ 

38.  Hospitality  is  not  just  an  easy  or  simple  way  of  relating  to  others.  It  is  often  not  only  an 
opportunity  but  also  a risk.  In  situations  of  political  or  religious  tension  acts  of  hospitality 
may  require  great  courage,  especially  when  extended  to  those  who  deeply  disagree  with 
us  or  even  consider  us  as  their  enemy.  Further,  dialogue  is  very  difficult  when  there  are 
inequalities  between  parties,  distorted  power  relations,  or  hidden  agendas.  One  may  also 
at  times  feel  obliged  to  question  the  deeply  held  beliefs  of  the  very  people  whom  one  has 
offered  hospitality  to  or  received  hospitality  from,  and  to  have  one’s  own  beliefs  be 
challenged  in  return. 

The  power  of  mutual  transformation 

39.  Christians  have  not  only  learned  to  co-exist  with  people  of  other  religious  traditions,  but 
have  also  been  transformed  by  their  encounters.  We  have  discovered  unknown  aspects 
of  God’s  presence  in  the  world,  and  uncovered  neglected  elements  of  our  own 
Christian  traditions.  We  have  also  become  more  conscious  of  the  many  passages  in  the 
Bible  that  call  us  to  be  more  responsive  to  others. 

40.  Practical  hospitality  and  a welcoming  attitude  to  strangers  create  the  space  for  mutual 
transformation  and  even  reconciliation.  Such  reciprocity  is  exemplified  in  the  story  of  the 
meeting  between  Abraham,  the  father  of  faith,  and  Melchizedek,  the  non-Israelite  king  of 
Salem  (Gen.  14).  Abraham  received  the  blessing  of  Melchizedek,  who  is  described  as  a 
priest  of  “God  Most  High.”  The  story  suggests  that  through  this  encounter  Abraham’s 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  deity  who  had  led  him  and  his  family  from  Ur  and 
Harran  was  renewed  and  expanded. 

41 . Mutual  transformation  is  also  seen  in  Luke’s  narrative  of  the  encounter  between  Peter 
and  Cornelius  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  The  Holy  Spirit  accomplished  a transformation 
in  Peter’s  self-understanding  through  his  vision  and  subsequent  interaction  with 
Cornelius.  This  led  him  to  confess  that,  “God  shows  no  partiality,  but  in  every  nation 
anyone  who  fears  him  and  does  what  is  right  is  acceptable  to  him”  (10:  34-35).  In  this 
case,  Cornelius  the  ‘stranger’  becomes  an  instrument  of  Peter’s  transformation,  even  as 
Peter  becomes  an  instrument  of  transformation  of  Cornelius  and  his  household.  While 
this  story  is  not  primarily  about  interfaith  relations,  it  sheds  light  on  how  God  can  lead  us 
beyond  the  confines  of  our  self-understanding  in  encounter  with  others. 

42.  So  one  can  draw  consequences  from  these  examples,  and  from  such  rich  experiences  in 
daily  life,  for  a vision  of  mutual  hospitality  among  peoples  of  different  religious  traditions. 
From  the  Christian  perspective,  this  has  much  to  do  with  our  ministry  of  reconciliation.  It 
presupposes  both  our  witness  to  the  ‘other’  about  God  in  Christ  and  our  openness  to 
allow  God  to  speak  to  us  through  the  ‘other.’  Mission  when  understood  in  this  light,  has 
no  room  for  triumphalism;  it  contributes  to  removing  the  causes  for  religious  animosity 
and  the  violence  that  often  goes  with  it.  Hospitality  requires  Christians  to  accept  others  as 
created  in  the  image  of  God,  knowing  that  God  may  talk  to  us  through  others  to  teach 
and  transform  us,  even  as  God  may  use  us  to  transform  others. 

43.  The  biblical  narrative  and  experiences  in  the  ecumenical  ministry  show  that  such  mutual 
transformation  is  at  the  heart  of  authentic  Christian  witness.  Openness  to  the  ‘other’  can 
change  the  ‘other,’  even  as  it  can  change  us.  It  may  give  others  new  perspectives  on 
Christianity  and  on  the  gospel;  it  may  also  enable  them  to  understand  their  own  faith  from 
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new  perspectives.  Such  openness,  and  the  transformation  that  comes  from  it,  can  in  turn 
enrich  our  lives  in  surprising  ways. 

VI.  Salvation  Belongs  to  God 

44.  The  religious  traditions  of  humankind,  in  their  great  diversity,  are  ‘journeys’  or 
‘pilgrimages’  towards  human  fulfillment  in  search  for  the  truth  about  our  existence.  Even 
though  we  may  be  ‘strangers’  to  each  other,  there  are  moments  in  which  our  paths 
intersect  that  call  for  ‘religious  hospitality’.  Both  our  personal  experiences  today  and 
historical  moments  in  the  past  witness  to  the  fact  that  such  hospitality  is  possible  and 
does  take  place  in  small  ways. 

45.  Extending  such  hospitality  is  dependant  on  a theology  that  is  hospitable  to  the  ‘other’. 
Our  reflections  on  the  nature  of  the  biblical  witness  to  God,  what  we  believe  God  to  have 
done  in  Christ,  and  the  work  of  the  Spirit  shows  that  at  the  heart  of  the  Christian  faith  lies 
an  attitude  of  hospitality  that  embraces  the  ‘other’  in  their  otherness.  It  is  this  spirit  that 
needs  to  inspire  the  theology  of  religions  in  a world  that  needs  healing  and  reconciliation. 
And  it  is  this  spirit  that  may  also  bring  about  our  solidarity  with  all  who,  irrespective  of 
their  religious  beliefs,  have  been  pushed  to  the  margins  of  society. 

46.  We  need  to  acknowledge  that  human  limitations  and  limitations  of  language  make  it 
impossible  for  any  community  to  have  exhausted  the  mystery  of  the  salvation  God  offers 
to  humankind.  All  our  theological  reflections  in  the  last  analysis  are  limited  by  our  own 
experience  and  cannot  hope  to  deal  with  the  scope  of  God’s  work  of  mending  the  world. 

47.  It  is  this  humility  that  enables  us  to  say  that  salvation  belongs  to  God,  God  only.  We  do 
not  possess  salvation;  we  participate  in  it.  We  do  not  offer  salvation;  we  witness  to  it.  We 
do  not  decide  who  would  be  saved;  we  leave  it  to  the  providence  of  God.  For  our  own 
salvation  is  an  everlasting  ‘hospitality’  that  God  has  extended  to  us.  It  is  God  who  is  the 
‘host’  of  salvation.  And  yet,  in  the  eschatological  vision  of  the  new  heaven  and  the  new 
earth,  we  also  have  the  powerful  symbol  of  God  becoming  both  a ‘host’  and  a ‘guest’ 
among  us:  “See,  the  home  of  God  is  among  mortals.  He  will  dwell  with  them  as  their  God; 
they  will  be  his  peoples  ...”  (Rev.  21:  3). 


There  was  a brief  discussion,  welcoming  the  work  which  had  been  done.  However,  the 
perception  was  raised  that  Catholic  insights  and  experience  were  all  but  totally  missing  from 
the  document,  reference  being  made  to  paragraphs  13  and  14  which  mentioned  Orthodox 
churches  and  those  of  the  Reformation.  It  was  admitted  that  this  needed  to  be  remedied. 
Another  comment  questioned  whether  the  handling  of  the  notion  of  “mission”  was 
sufficiently  rich  - both  with  respect  to  the  missio  Dei  and  the  articulation  of  the  element, 
central  in  mission,  of  the  proclamation  of  the  Word. 

The  standing  commission  returned  to  this  subject  briefly  at  a later  point  in  the  meeting.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  text  of  paragraphs  13  and  14,  in  particular,  needed  some  further  attention  in 
the  light  of  earlier  discussions.  The  issue  would  presumably  be  taken  forward  together  with 
other  partners  in  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  as  before,  and  the  standing  commission  was 
asked  to  state  its  position.  There  was  a lack  of  clarity  here,  as  apparently  elsewhere,  as  to  who 
“owned”  the  process  over  this  subject  area  but,  that  said,  there  was  clear  support  for  a 
resolution  in  these  terms:  “the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  acknowledges  that 
our  unity  work  takes  place  in  an  inter-faith  context  and  therefore  receives  with  appreciation 
the  paper.  Religious  plurality  and  Christian  self-understanding,  insofar  as  it  is  helpfUl”.  In  the 
hope  that  the  text  would  be  revisited,  the  standing  commission  furthermore  formally  repeated 
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its  happiness  to  be  involved  in  this  work,  and  recorded  its  encouragement  to  the  next  standing 
commission  to  do  likewise. 


V.  THE  FUTURE 


The  Appointment  of  a Director 

The  moderator,  the  Rt  Rev.  Dr  David  Yemba,  announced  to  the  meeting  the  outcome  of  a 
closed  session  of  the  standing  commission,  namely  that  there  was  a unanimous 
recommendation  that  the  present  acting  director,  the  Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  Best,  should  be 
appointed  to  the  full  role  of  director  for  the  remainder  of  his  career  in  the  commission,  up  to 
the  time  of  his  retirement.  This  was  applauded.  The  decision  would  be  communicated  to  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

Nominations  Process  for  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission 

WCC  commissions  and  reference  groups  serve  from  one  WCC  Assembly  to  the  next.  Thus 
one  of  the  most  important  tasks  of  the  present  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  at  this, 
its  last  meeting,  was  to  propose  a slate  of  30  persons,  including  a moderator,  to  comprise  the 
next  standing  commission. 

WCC  member  churches  had  been  asked  in  February,  2004  to  nominate  persons  for  the  Faith 
and  Order  Commission,  and  a reminder  had  been  sent  in  February,  2005.  Drawing  on  these 
names  a nominations  committee  from  the  present  standing  commission  proposed  a list  of 
names,  including  a moderator.  These  were  discussed  in  closed  session  and  revised  until  an 
agreed  list  was  reached. 

It  was  explained  that  these  names  will  be  sent  through  the  WCC  Executive  Committee  to  the 
new  WCC  Central  Committee,  which  at  its  meeting  in  February  2006  (immediately  following 
the  WCC  Assembly)  elects  the  new  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission.  The  new  standing 
commission  at  its  first  meeting,  again  drawing  on  the  nominations  from  the  churches,  then 
proposes  additional  names  to  form  the  Faith  and  Order  Plenary  Commission;  these  are  elected 
by  the  WCC  Central  Committee  at  its  next  meeting. 

Younger  Theologians 

The  following  cover  paper  accompanied  the  text: 

Dear  members  of  standing  commission, 

In  1988  the  standing  commission  met  in  Boston  and  took  the  momentous  decision  to  introduce 
a generation  of  younger  theologians  to  the  history,  work  and  task  of  Faith  and  Order. 

Since  that  time  many  Younger  Theologians  have  benefited  from  the  possibility  of  joining 
meetings,  of participating  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  as  interns  or  of  participating  in  the 
big  consultation  with  Younger  Theologians  which  was  held  in  Turku  in  1995.  Many  of  them 
are  working  today  as  dedicated  deputies  of  their  churches  and  are  still  deeply  involved  with 
ecumenical  work. 
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The  scheme  that  was  devised  in  Boston  was  significant  and  optimistic,  and  it  succeeded  on 
many  counts.  But  in  times  of  staff  and  funding  reductions  the  work  with  Younger  Theologians 
has  become  endangered  and  risks  fading  from  the  spotlight.  But  as  Samuel  Kobia  emphasised 
at  the  last  Central  Committee,  youth  is  the  future  of  the  ecumenical  movement. 

That  is  why  you,  as  a standing  commission  member  are  invited  to  have  a look  at  past  Faith 
and  Order  work  with  Younger  Theologians,  to  rethink  the  actual  practice,  including  its  basis, 
the  Faith  and  Order  by-laws,  to  search  for  a vision  and  to  develop  an  elaborated  strategy  for 
further  work.  (Anika  Sergel-Kohls) 

*** 

Vice-moderator  the  Rev.  Dr  Melanie  May  introduced  the  younger  theologians  present  at  this 
meeting,  Mr  Antti  Laine,  Ms  Xanthi  Morfi,  and  Dr  Rebecca  Cacho  together  with  staff 
members  the  Rev.  Anika  Sergel-Kohls  and  Ms  Katherine  Pastukhova.  Unfortunately,  Dr 
Cacho  had  been  taken  seriously  ill  and  was  not  able  to  be  at  the  session.  Dr  May  commented 
on  how  the  involvement  of  younger  theologians  had  been  a positive  experience  within  the 
Faith  and  Order  Commission,  dating  back  to  the  Boston  meeting  of  standing  commission  in 
1988.  Amongst  the  highlights  had  been  a consultation  of  younger  theologians  held  in  Turku, 
Finland,  in  1995. 

The  younger  theologians  introduced  themselves,  telling  at  some  length  something  of  their 
backgrounds,  studies  and  ecumenical  involvement.  The  Rev.  Anika  Sergel-Kohl’s  paper  had 
been  circulated  in  advance.  Through  private  discussions  here  in  Crete  the  concrete  proposals 
had  been  strengthened,  for  the  sake  of  ensuring  the  fullest  participation  of  younger 
theologians  in  times  to  come.  It  was  proposed  (1)  that  there  should  be  three  younger 
theologians,  as  an  extra  category,  added  as  permanent  members  of  the  standing  commission; 
(2)  that  in  each  of  the  commission’s  study  groups  there  should  be  two  younger  theologians  as 
members;  and  (3)  there  should  be  held  another  consultation  of  younger  theologians,  and  that 
this  should  be  a regular  event.  These  proposals  recognized  that  the  balance  of  work  rested  on 
the  standing  commission  and  the  study  programmes.  They  expressed  a hope  that  there  would 
be  a gain  in  the  wider  communication  of  Faith  and  Order  work;  there  would  be  formation  of 
future  ecumenical  leadership;  and  that  the  theological  insights  of  younger  theologians  would 
be  gathered  into  the  work. 


Fifteen  Years  of  Faith  and  Order  Cooperation  with  Younger  Theologians 
- Review  and  Outlook 


Fifteen  years  ago  the  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  the  staff  of  its  secretariat  in 
Geneva  became  increasingly  aware  of  the  necessity  to  introduce  a generation  of  younger 
theologians  to  the  history,  work  and  task  of  Faith  and  Order.  F&O  has  begun  to  invite 
Younger  Theologians1  (YT)  to  its  meetings  and  consultations. 

Major  steps  in  this  initiative  were  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  F&O  in  August  1993  at 
Santiago  de  Compostela,  Spain,  and  the  big  Consultation  with  Younger  Theologians  in 
August  1995  at  Turku,  Finland. 


1 The  criteria  for  “younger  theologians”  are  as  follows:  age  up  to  35  years  old;  theological  degree,  doing  special  or  doctoral  research, 
involvement  in  theological  teaching  or  other  church  work;  - unlike  the  criteria  of  the  WCC  youth-desk,  where  the  searched  “youth”  is  not 
older  than  30  years  old  and  often  doesn’t  need  a special  theological  profile. 
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Some  basic  questions 

Starting  from  the  experiences  the  YT  had,  and  the  statements  they’ve  written,  this  paper 
poses  some  basic  questions.  Hopefully,  the  answers  will  disclose  the  aims  of  F&O's  co- 
operation with  YT  and,  according  to  the  aims,  difficulties  of  recruiting,  and  the  problem  of 
ongoing  servicing  and  financial  aspects  may  be  solved. 

->  Co-operation  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Younger  Theologians  - what  happened  during 
the  last  15  years? 

->  What  are  the  main  ideas  and  aims  of  F&O  by  investing  existing  resources  in  the  work 
with  YT  and  how  can 

F&O's  present  and  future  work  benefit  from  the  collaboration  with  YT? 

->  Which  way  of  recruiting  obtains  a most  favourable  result  without  extravagant 
expenses? 

->  How  could  YT  be  heard?  Which  structures  and  possibilities  could  they  utilise  so  that 
F&O  could  benefit  from 
their  views/  ideas/  esprit? 

->  Is  a network  of  (former)  YT's  desirable?  What  form  should  it  take? 

->  Which  resources  are  available  to  F&O?  Which  financial  means  are  we  able  and 
willing  to  spend  in  this  field  of  work?  And  which  human  resources  do  we  have  choose 
to  guide  YT  lastingly?  (Staff  members,  Committee  Members,  YT  themselves,  Interns  ?) 

->  What  happened  with  the  former  YT?  Are  they  still  involved  with  the  ecumenical 
movement  or  with  F&O? 


Table  of  contents: 

1 . Cooperation  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Younger  Theologians  1 989  till  this  day  - a short 
historical  outline 

2.  Aims  of  involving  Younger  Theologians  in  the  Work  of  Faith  & Order 

3.  Younger  Theologians  - the  question  of  recruiting 

4.  How  could  YT  be  heard? 

5.  Maintain  the  relationships:  Younger  Theologians  with  Faith  and  Order 

6.  The  resources:  staff-time  and  financial  means 

Appendix  1:  Text  of  the  Standing  Commission,  Boston  19881:  “Towards  increased 
involvement  of  Younger  Theologians  in  the  Work  of  Faith  and  Order” 
Appendix  2:  List  of  Younger  Theologians:  Who  joined  Faith  and  Order  events?  Discover 
some  renowned  names! 

Appendix  3:  Statistics 

Appendix  4:  The  four  main  recommendations  


1 . Cooperation  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Younger  Theologians  1989  till  this  day 
- a short  historical  outline 

*■  1988  the  Standing  Commission  has  been  seriously  concerned  with  the  issue  of  involving 
more  YT  in  the  work  of  F&O.2  (See  below  Appendix  1) 


1 Minutes,  Boston  1988  Standing  Commission,  “Towards  increased  involvement  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order”, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  145,1 17.  Cp.  Appendix  1. 

2 Minutes,  Boston  1988  Standing  Commission,  “Towards  increased  involvement  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order”, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  145,1 17.  Cp.  Appendix  1. 
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* The  Standing  Commission  benefited  1989  at  Budapest  from  the  presence  of  nine  YT  for 
the  first  time.  As  it  was  a positive  experience,  the  Commission  decided  to  keep  on  working 
with  YT. 

“At  Budapest  it  became  increasingly  clear  that  the  greater  involvement  of  younger 
theologians  must  be  an  integral  element  of  Faith  and  Order’s  future.”1 
The  statement  made  by  the  YT  in  1989  emphasises  their  good  experiences  and 
recommends  some  advances  for  further  meetings: 

a)  Seek  out  more  YT  from  younger  churches,  especially  from  Africa,  South  America 
and  Asia. 

b)  Well-planned  and  organized  orientation  from  the  F&O  staff  for  all  newcomers  is 
recommended,  including  background  in  the  variety  of  F&O  concerns,  introduction 
to  methods  for  reading  reports  and  statements,  open  and  honest  explanation  of 
the  ways  in  which  decisions  are  actually  made,  information  regarding  style,  and 
content  and  etiquette  of  interventions. 

c)  They  also  recommended  that  F&O  investigate  the  possibility  of  regional  and 
international  conferences  for  YT. 


* 1990  Two  YT  participated  in  the  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  in  Dunblane.2 

Three  fields  of  involvement  were  suggested: 

a)  Besides  the  intern  programme,  YT  should  be  involved  in  study  projects  of  F&O. 

b)  As  part  of  these  projects,  meetings  for  YT  should  be  arranged  on  national, 
regional  and  international  levels.  The  main  responsibility  could  be  taken  by  F&O 
Commission  members  in  their  respective  countries,  national  and  regional  councils 
of  churches,  the  national  F&O  committees  and  the  churches  themselves. 

c)  Contributing  to  the  theological  work  of  F&O:  this  is  especially  suitable  for  doctoral 
students. 

Some  concrete  proposals  were  made  concerning  the  World  Conference  (Santiago  1993): 

a)  One  member  of  the  Standing  Commission  should  be  appointed  to  be  responsible 
for  youth  Questions,  (working  out  a programme  for  the  WC  - perhaps  with  two  YT 
- and  keeping  his  mandate  after  1993;) 

b)  The  selection  process  should  be  well  balanced,  (see  below  1989) 

c)  An  introduction  of  at  least  two  days  before  the  Conference. 

d)  At  the  Conference  itself  a special  place  for  YT,  perhaps  a kind  of  “Youth  Forum” 
with  the  YT's  making  a contribution. 


* 19933  - 31  YT  (chosen  to  be  well  balanced)  accepted  the  invitation  to  the  Fifth  World 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  and  their  number  was  increased  to  about  50  by  “theological 
stewards”  and  younger  delegates.  Even  though  the  working  group  had,  according  to  the 
official  plan,  only  one  hour  working  time  (without  official  interpretation),  they  organized 
unofficial  meetings  to  write  a report  concerning  three  themes:  younger  theologians  in  their 
churches;  Faith  and  Order  working  methods;  issues-  some  thoughts  from  Indo-American 
Youth. 

E.g.  the  subgroup  working  on  F&O  methods  recommended  “that  there  should  be  a re- 
examination of  the  possibilities  offered  by  a comparative  theological  method,  and  in  a context 


1 Minutes,  Budapest  1989  Standing  Commission,  “Statement  of  the  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  148,  240f. 

2 Minutes,  Dunblane  1990  Standing  Commission,  Report  “Participation  of  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  152, 86. 

3 On  the  way  to  Fuller  Coinonia,  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  Worid  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  “The  Future  of  the  Ecumenical 
Movement:  Report  of  the  Younger  Theologians  and  Other  Young  Participants,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166, 162ff. 
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of  developing  ecumenical  relationships,  especially  an  exploration  of  the  experience  of  lived- 
relationships  between  the  churches  at  all  levels.” 

The  group  made  also  some  proposals  as  to  how  YT  can  more  effectively  cooperate  with 
F&O: 


a)  Invite  YT  to  a preparatory  meeting  before  the  commencement  of  the  official 
conference. 

b)  Involve  the  theological  work  of  the  YT  in  a better  way  at  the  conference. 

c)  Set  up  a network  of  “younger  academic  specialists”  in  F&O,  where  they  could 
develop  their  expectations  for  the  future  and  integrate  them  in  F&O. 

d)  Prepare  outline  courses  and  background  study  materials  to  assist  in  the  teaching 
of  ecumenics.  and  to  help  those  in  theological  education  to  share  the  work  of  the 
Commission. 

e)  Develop  new  strategies  for  communicating  its  work  to  the  churches  on  a variety  of 
levels,  and  to  renew  its  agenda  in  dialogue  with  the  churches  by  questioning  what 
the  product  of  such  a deeper  process  of  communication  could  be. 

f)  We  ask  aN  those  who  are  members  of  the  Commission  to  see  it  as  part  of  their 
role  as  members  to  share  the  work  of  F&O  with  YT  in  their  church  and  region,  and 
to  encourage  church  structures  to  enable  YT  to  be  part  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 


* After  Compostela  there  was  a clear  desire  expressed  by  YT  that  F&O  should  intensify  and 
broaden  its  efforts  to  involve  YT  in  its  work.  F&O  continued  to  do  this  at  six  meetings  and 
consultations  in  1994. 

E g.  three  YT  joined  the  Meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission  at  Cret-Berard, 
Switzerland  19941. 

Remembering  Compostella  they  sympathised  with  the  vision  of  Koinonia  as  something  like 
the  hermeneutical  key  of  F&O  future  work.  But  they  recommend  that  F&O  be  clear  in  regards 
to  the  concept  of  Koinonia.  That  is,  it  should  not  get  in  the  way  of  addressing  the  painful 
questions,  for  example,  authority  and  ministry;  even  as  relating  to  the  question  of  power  and 
means.  Furthermore  they  looked  forward  to  the  Consultation  for  YT  1995,  proposed  by  Dr 
Gunther  Gassmann. 

* 1995  Klaudia  Balke,  intern  with  F&O,  communicated  a paper  of  proposals  to  the  Standing 
Commission  in  Aleppo,  titled  “Younger  Theologians'  contribution  to  Harare”2.  She  proposed 
to  brief  YT  together  in  a series  of  three  conferences  to  work  on  the  subject.  “Unity”  during  the 
following  three  years.  The  approach  was  to  be  made  at  three  levels:  inter-Christian,  inter- 
religious, non-believers.  Challenges  were  to  be  fed  into  the  Assembly  in  Harare  by  a 
presentation. 

[This  draft  had  no  immediate  relation  to  the  consultation  in  Turku  and  wasn't  ever  realized.) 

*■  In  order  to  give  a larger  group  of  YT  the  opportunity  of  getting  acquainted  with  F&O,  it  was 
decided  to  organize  in  August  1995  a special  Consultation  with  Younger  Theologians, 
which  took  place  in  Turku,  Finland3.  The  Consultation  had  twofold  programme  emphases: 
The  encounter  between  a smaller  group  of  active  and  former  leaders  in  F&O  and  the  larger 
group  of  YT  dealing  with: 


1 Minutes,  Cret-Berard  1994  Standing  Commission,  “Memo  of  the  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  167,  90. 

2 Minutes,  Aleppo  1995  Standing  Commission,  “Younger  Theologians'  contribution  to  Harare”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  170, 162f. 

3 Minutes,  Bankok  1996  Standing  Commission,  “A  Letter  from  the  Consultation  with  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No. 

1 72,  94ff. 
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- Personal  theological  testimonies  of  people  about  their  ecumenical  commitment,  insights 
and  hopes; 

- Papers  on  the  history  and  recent  work  of  F&O; 

- Papers  on  the  present  programme  and  future  perspectives  of  F&O. 

And  after  some  introductory  papers  and  work  in  groups,  the  YTs  contributed  to  the  major 
F&O  Study  Programme  “The  Church  as  Koinonia  - An  Ecumenical  Study”. 

Presentations: 


J.M.R.  Tillard,  OP: 
Gunther  Gassmann: 
Neville  Callam: 

J.  Russell  Chandran: 
Antti  Saarelma: 

Metr.  John  of  Pergamon: 
Constance  F.Parvey: 

Paul  A.  Crow.Jr.: 

Vitaly  Borovoy: 

Christian  Howard: 

J.M.R.  Tillard,  OP: 

Janet  Crawford: 

Yemba  Kekumba: 


“Seeking  Unity  Together” 

“What  is  Faith  and  Order” 

“Faith  and  Order:  A Perspective  From  The  Caribbean” 
“Faith  and  Order  and  The  Regions:  South  Asia” 

“What  is  a Younger  Theologian  Expecting  from 
Faith  and  Order?” 

“Faith  and  Order  Yesterday,  Today  and  Tomorrow” 

“The  Methodology  of  the  community  of  women  and  men 
in  the  Church  Study,  1974  - 1982” 

“The  Discovery  of  Visible  Unity  and  the  Contextual 
Method  in  Faith  and  Order” 

“Russian  Orthodox  Church  and  Faith  and  Order: 
Historical  and  Personal  Reflections” 

“Faith  and  Order  and  the  Churches” 

“Rome  and  Ecumenism” 

“Faith  and  Order  in  Aotearoa  - New  Zealand” 

“Faith  and  Order  Agenda  and  African  Region” 


* 1996  twelve  YT  (for  six  of  them  it  was  their  second  meeting!)  were  included  in  the  F&O 
Plenary  Commission  Meeting  in  Moshi,  Tanzania.  As  they  were  deeply  involved  in  the 
theological  work  of  the  meeting,  their  statement1  had  a more  organisational  than  theological 
character.  Joyfully,  they  pointed  out  that  they  had  been  “strongly  encouraged  to  participate 
fully  in  the  ongoing  work  of  F&O”.  As  they  emphasised,  they  “encourage  Faith  and  Order  to 
continue  its  commitment  to  include  younger  theologians  as  full  participants  in  its  meetings  - 
our  meetings”  and  “expect  (...)  to  be  given  the  opportunity  to  contribute  to  current  and  future 
projects”. 


They  explained  that  they  had  “taken  the  initiative  to  build  a network  among  ourselves, 
identifying  our  fields  of  study,  interests  and  backgrounds.  This  network  will  be  available  as  a 
resource  both  to  us  and  to  Faith  and  Order  in  planning  and  preparing  for  the  next  generation 
at  work.  We  intend  to  develop,  maintain,  update  and  use  a database  (...)  We  strongly 
encourage  the  plenary  commissioners  to  send  to  the  secretariat  the  names  and  CVs  of 
younger  theologians  from  their  churches  who  would  like  to  be  part  of  this  growing  network.” 

* A letter,  written  by  YT  1999  to  the  F&O  Board  contained  primarily  their  direct  observation 
of  an  actual  crisis:  the  crisis  of  Christian  faith  which  they  described  from  Soteriological  and 
Christological  perspectives.  They  bemoan  the  loss  of  the  need  for  salvation  not  only  in  our 
societies  but  also  for  many  Christians  in  our  churches  and  theological  schools  where  even 
conflicting  Christologies  are  taught.  “We  believe  that  this  concern  is  especially  important  for 
Faith  and  Order  as  the  world  wide  theological  instrument  of  the  churches.” 

* 2002  at  the  75th  anniversary  of  the  first  World  Conference  of  the  Commission  of  Faith 
and  Order  of  the  WCC  in  Lausanne,  Anastasia  Vassiliadou,  working  as  an  intern  with  the 
Faith  and  Order  team,  spoke  about  ’’The  future  of  Faith  and  Order  from  the  perspective  of 


1 Minutes,  Moshi  1996  Plenary  Commission,  “Statement  from  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  177,  214f. 
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the  new  generation".  She  called  Faith  and  Order  to  broaden  its  perspective  to  become  more 
inclusive  with  regard  to  other  aspects  of  ecclesial  identity  as  there  are  culture,  the 
sacramental  dimension  of  human  life  and  creation.  She  emphasized  that  the  younger 
generation  does  not  believe  that  Christian  unity  is  a lost  cause  and  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
only  with  a kind  of  “ecumenism  of  friendship”.  Another  concern  was  one  of  theological 
methodology:  she  proclaims  a shift  from  Christocentrism  as  the  guiding  methodological 
principle  of  our  quest  for  the  unity  of  the  church  to  a new  understanding,  a Christology 
conditioned  by  Pneumatoloov:  “For  the  young  generation,  Pneumatology  can  become  the 
springboard  to  embark  to  new  horizons,  the  basis  from  which  we  can  move  on  and  open  out 
theology  to  the  challenges  of  a changing  world.  Her  fourth  point  tackles  ecumenical 
spirituality  and  asks  Faith  and  Order  to  develop  a study  on  spirituality,  in  addition  to 
ecclesiology. 

* Nine  YT  joined  the  Plenary  Commission  Meeting  2004  in  Kuala  Lumpur,  Malaysia. 

Nevertheless,  with  their  message1 2  they  tried  to  speak  with  one  voice  as  they  reflected  at  first 
the  variety  of  their  own  group  “because  we  don’t  want  to  trivialise  the  unity  we  claim.”  In  a 
very  reflected  way  they  expressed  their  concern  at  a certain  “hermeneutics  of 
contextualisation"  that  they  experienced  during  the  meeting. 

They  also  emphasised  the  ETHNAT  and  Theological  Anthropology  studies  and,  according  to 
the  theme  “Receive  one  another,  just  as  Christ  has  received  you,  for  the  glory  of  God”  (Rom 
15:7)  the  consistency  between  faith  and  life.  Finally  they  reiterated  the  ecumenical 
confession  concerning  unity:  “Neither  is  the  quest  for  unity  a choice  we  are  free  to  make;  it  is 
an  imperative  for  all  Christians.” 


ABSTRACT  AND  CONSEQUENCES 

A)  In  principle,  the  reasonable  demand  of  a well  balanced  choice  became  first 
priority  in  the  selection  process.  It  has  mostly  been  fulfilled,  and  if  not,  participants  from 
absent  contexts  have  been  sorely  missed2. 

► ► ► This  question  has  to  be  solved  by  a sophisticated  recruiting  system  -ora 
“creative  non-system". 

(See  below  3.) 

B)  The  request  to  introduce  the  YT  to  the  work,  the  studies  and  methods  of  F&O 
before  the  conference  starts  has  been  made  time  and  again  since  1989  - with  nearly  no 
success. 

Even  the  introduction  session  on  the  date  of  arrival  in  Kuala  Lumpur  (2004)  was 
obviously  not  enough.3 

After  Kuala  Lumpur  some  of  the  other  conference  participants  wished  for  more 
intensive  work  on  the  studies,  more  explanation  of  the  process  of  the  studies,  and  for 
the  problem  areas  and  unresolved  issues  to  be  identified  as  well  as  the  advances 
made  in  an  attempt  to  move  towards  finding  agreement. 

► ► ► Perhaps  on  this  point  something  could  be  done  for  all  participants  who  are  not 
involved  enough  in  the  process  of  the  studies.  (According  to  recommendation  4a  of  the 
Standing  Commission  1988;  cp.  Appendix  1)  - Why  could  it  not  be  partly  prepared  by  a 
well  trained  YT  who  would  be  taking  part  for  the  second  time ? 


1 Minutes,  Kuala  Lumpur  2004  Plenary  Commission,  “Message  from  the  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  XXX. 

2 E.g.  the  missing  latin  american  and  pacific  participants  at  Turku  - according  to  the  report  written  by  Rudolf  von  Sinner. 

3 “Due  to  our  limited  experience,  we  confess  that  at  times  we  have  remained  puzzled  about  the  subtle  complexities  of  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order.”  (Message  from  the  Younger  Theologians,  Kuala  Lumpur  2004) 
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C)  An  example  of  a very  successful  preparation  process  is  the  Turku-Consultation. 
The  participants  got  two  articles  in  advance,  as  a first  preparation  for  the  meeting,  which 
gave  them  an  idea  of  the  history  of  F&O  and  then  also  of  the  issues  dealt  with  by  F&O: 
“The  Legacy  of  Four  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order”  by  Paul  A.  Crow,  Jr.;  “From 
Montreal  1963  to  Santiago  de  Compostela  1993  - Issues  and  Results  of  Faith  and  Order 
Work”  by  Gunther  Gassmann. 

► ► ► Why  not  complete  and  edit  these  articles  before  further  meetings? 

D)  As  1989  the  propositions  of  the  YT-group  remained  more  or  less  on  a formal 
level,  their  proposals  had  increasing  affect  on  the  theological  issues  and  working 
methodsi  of  F&O.  For  this  reason,  F&O  can  profit  greatly  by  the  candid  view  and 
contributions  of  YT. 

► ►►Are  YT  really  seen  and  considered  as  “consultants”  like  they’ve  been  called  in 
the  Boston  paper  (4e)?2 

E)  As  the  YT  themselves  realised,3  there  are  also  limits  concerning  the  YT  work:  YT 
are  not  only  the  future,  but  also  the  presence  of  the  ecumenical  movement.  To  be 
younger  is  one  point,  but  the  reality  of  the  present  ecumenical  movement  is  that  the  YT 
are  a group  also  characterised  by  diversity.  Represented  among  them  are  many  different 
theological  approaches.  And  the  YT  themselves  have  to  ask:  How  do  we  discover  and 
develop  a common  framework  of  language  and  concept  to  carry  on  the  ecumenical 
discourse? 

F)  Participants  described  the  climate  of  the  conferences  as  one  of  criticism  and 
chronic  complaint.  4 There  are  two  effects  concerning  YT:  on  the  one  hand  they  climb 
aboard  with  a very  optimistic  outlook,  motivated  and  enthusiastic  about  their  participation 
in  the  ecumenical  movement  so  they  are  able  to  refresh  the  climate  and  affect  the 
conference  in  a positive  way;  on  the  other  hand  they  can  easily  be  confused  by  the 
predominantly  dreary  mood  which  is  sometimes  carried  by  all  the  critical  queries 
concerning  the  studies  and  the  “ecumenical  wrangling”. 

► ► ► Perhaps,  if  a good  part  of  the  so  called  older  participants  would  be  mentors  to  the 
YT,  the  climate  could  warm  up  and  become  increasingly  constructive? 


1 “ Whereas  the  ‘comparative’  method  was  cited  as  an  unsuccessful,  confessionalistic  approach  of  the  past  as  with  such  eminent  Faith  and 
Order  leaders  as  Paul  A.  Crow  (...)  and  Metropolitan  John  of  Pergamon  (...),  the  younger  theologians  at  Santiago  de  Compostela  proposed 
“that  there  should  be  a re-examination  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  a comparative  theological  method.”  [On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia, 
1993,164-165.]  At  first  glance,  this  recommendation  seems  to  reveal  an  ignorance  of  the  basic  history  of  the  Faith  and  Order  movement.  (...) 
it  can  be  explained  by  a very  legitimate  need  in  the  ecumenical  formation  of  each  person.  (...)  The  young  ecumenists  of  Santiago  also  called 
for  “a  new  dialog  between  contextual,  convergence,  consensus  and  comparative  theologies”  [Ibidem.]  In  so  doing  they  shared  the  much 
discussed  concern  for  a valid  inculturation  of  Christian  theology  in  new  cultural  and  social  settings.  It  is,  however,  necessary  to  note  that  they 
did  not  fall  in  the  usual  dichotomy  between  “classical”  or  “traditional”  and  “contextual”  theologies.(. . .)  [Antti  Saarelma,  What  is  a younger 
theologian  expecting  from  Faith  and  Order?,  report  for  the  Turku-Consultation  1995.] 

2 Minutes,  Boston  1988  Standing  Commission,  “Towards  increased  involvement  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order”, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  145,1 17.  Cp.  Appendix  2. 

3 On  the  way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order;  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  166,164. 

4 The  group  of  YT  attending  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  were  met  there  at  first  by  a senior  WCC  official,  who  presented 
to  the  group  his  understanding  of  Faith  and  Order.  “What  he  presented  us  was  a critical  view  on  the  methodology  and  issues  of  Faith  and 
Order,  questioning  not  only  the  work  of  this  particular  WCC  Commission,  but  all  the  rest  of  the  theological  efforts  of  multilateral  and 
bilateral  ecumenical  dialogues  striving  for  unity  in  faith  and  sacraments  through  the  method  of  doctrinal  convergence.  This  was  of  course 
nothing  new.  (...)  The  top  of  the  critique  seems  to  have  focused  on  the  Euro-American  dominance”  and  “traditionalism”  of  F&O  (...)  At 
Santiago  Raiser  expressed  the  same  criticism  in  more  general  terms  (...).  But,  the  younger  theologians  did  not  share  the  view  of  the  WCC 
official.  Many  of  us,  including  younger  theologians  from  Africa  and  Latin  America  who  were  not  supposed  to  find  F&O  interesting  at  all, 
expressed  our  appreciation  of  the  work  of  F&O  over  the  past  15  years.  BEM  and  the  more  recent  F&O  documents  had  been  studied  with 
great  interest  in  theological  faculties  and  church  seminaries  around  the  world.”  [Antti  Saarelma,  What  is  a younger  theologian  expecting 
from  Faith  and  Order?,  report  for  the  Turku-Consultation  1995.] 
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2.  Aims  of  involving  Younger  Theologians  in  the  Work  of  Faith  & Order 

a)  Benefiting  the  present  work  of  F&O: 

- Communicating  the  achievements  of  F&O  to  the  churches  and  the  everyday  life  of  the 
ecumenical  movement  on  all  its  levels  could  strengthen  the  bond  between  the  churches 
and  F&O. 

- YT  eye  the  work  from  a critical  distance  and  can  give  honest  feedback.1 2 

- YT  initiate  their  participation  in  a very  optimistic,  motivated  and  open  minded  way.  They 

can  imbue  the  solid 

participants  with  their  cheerful  atmosphere.  (This  effect  would  be  intensified  if  some  of 

the  Commission 

members  act  as  ‘godparents’  to  individual  YT.) 

- YT  are  often  acquainted  with  practical  computer  and  presentation  skills.  They  could 
prepare  PowerPoint  presentations,  for  example,  to  introduce  the  participants  in  the 
sometimes  long  and  complicated  history  of  the  study  development. 

b)  Benefiting  the  future  work  of  F&O: 

- The  formation  of  future  ecumenical  leadership  has  traditionally  been  seen  as  the  main 
aim  of  working  with  YT. 

- YT  are  more  and  more  able  to  deal  in  the  studies  that  F&O  is  working  on  and  to  enable 
them  to  develop  visions  of  the  further  development  of  these  studies. 

3.  YOUNGER  THEOLOGIANS  - THE  QUESTION  OF  RECRUITING 

Today  it’s  taken  for  granted  that  the  group  of  YT  participating  in  F&O  meetings  have  to  be 

well  balanced  in  several  respects: 

Confessional  groups 
Regional  groups 
- Gender 

Priority  should  be  given  to  following  groups: 

- Ecumenically  interested  people,  maybe  with  some  experience  in  ecumenical  work  in  their 
respective  countries  (e.g.  former  Bossey  students;  YT  who  are  involved  in  the 
ecumenical  work  of  their  churches;  interns  of  the  WCC  or  other  organisations  involved  in 
ecumenical  work;). 

- People  doing  academic  research  on  themes  related  to  F&O  studies  (known  to  F&O  by 
the  use  of  web  requests  or  other  facilities). 


Recruiting  might  be  done  in  several  wavs  (A  decision  should  be  reached'.): 

a)  Extensive  search  before  a conference  oriented  to  YT  who  already  took  part  of  a F&O 
event,  interns,  or  to  YT  who  are  connect  with  Members  of  F&O  Commission  Members. 


1 “. . . we  are  concerned  about  a certain  “hermeneutics  of  contextualisation”  that  we  have  experienced  over  the  last  few  days.  We  wonder  if  the 
word  “context”  is  used  too  frequently  and  casually,  such  that  the  message  it  is  supposed  to  bear  loses  much  of  its  meaning.  ...  In  this  regard, 
we  have  sensed  that  the  discussion  tends  to  take  an  apologetic  tone,  and  would  be  encouraged  by  a more  constructive  way  of  doing  theology. 
(Message  from  the  younger  theologians,  Kuala  Lumpur  2004) 

2 “We  are  pleased  to  see  the  ETHNAT  and  Theological  Anthropology  studies  located  next  to  the  classic  theological  studies  on  Baptism  and 
Ecclesiology.  And  yet  we  sense  that  there  remains  the  tension  between  theory  and  practice  that  haunts  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  and  of  the 
wider  ecumenical  movement.  What  we  find  missing  is  an  interweaving  of  theological  formulations  and  ethical  implications  in  the 
documents.”  (Message  from  the  younger  theologians,  Kuala  Lumpur  2004) 
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Advantage:  Invited  YT  are  known,  their  real  interest  and  dedication  seems  to  be 
guaranteed;  nearly  every  YT  automatically  has  a mentor; 

Disadvantage:  the  circle  of  invited  people  is  rarely  renewed;  the  research  has  no 
systematic  order  and  can  be  arraigned; 

b)  Research  by  requesting  the  theological  training  centers  of  the  churches. 

Advantage:  Research  leads  to  theologians  who  are  young  (under  35  years)  and  who 
are  in  touch  with  the  academic  training  in  their  churches. 

Disadvantage:  Connecting  the  theological  training  centres  of  347  churches  is  a not  a 
light  task.  Empirically,  the  answers  to  such  demands  are  dropping  in  quite  slowly  and 
stingy. 

c)  Research  by  an  Online  Application  Tool. 

Advantage:  The  applicants  don’t  have  to  have  a previous  connection  with  F&O  or 
someone  who  is  working  with  F&O.  They  themselves  can  easily  show  their  real 
interest. 

Disadvantage:  The  tool  has  to  be  updated  continuously  and  put  onto  the  web.  The 
evaluation  of  large  amounts  data  will  be  time-consuming. 

Serious  applications  will  be  mixed  with  misuse  and  nonsense. 

The  applicants  are  not  known  by  anybody,  so  their  degree  of  academic  training  and 
their  motivation  to  be  part  of  a conference  abroad  is  not  clear. 

Nobody  knows  if  the  applicants  really  can  function  as  multipliers  in  their  respective 
churches. 

c)  Notice  on  the  Faith  and  Order  internet  presence  addressed  to  YT,  to  ask  their 
churches  to  be  sent  to  a WCC  event  of  Faith  and  Order. 

d) 

Advantage:  Interested  YT  learn  of  their  possibilities  and  can  become  active.  WCC 
related  churches  have  to  become  active  and  have  the  advantage  to  find  ecumenically 
interested  youth  in  their  churches. 

Disadvantage  (?):  Disorganized  applications  could  overwhelm  the  Faith  and  Order 
staff. 

4.  How  could  Younger  Theologians  be  heard? 

1988  the  Standing  Commission  decided  to  increase  the  involvement  of  YT  in  the  work  of 
F&O1.  This  has  had  a widespread  effect.  But  after  the  Turku-Consultation  in  1993  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  real  continuity  or  vision.  On  top  of  that  comes  that  the  fact  that  there 
are  sometimes  two  or  three  YT  with  Faith  and  Order,  that  does  not  automatically  imply  that 
YT  are  really  heard  - and  as  their  feedback  shows,  they  are  concerned  that  their  theological 
contributions  are  not  really  recognized. 

Proposition  1: 

It  is  time  to  think  about  the  possibility  of  delegating  some  YT  as  (additional  but  full) 
members  of  the  standing  commission  and  at  least  one  or  two  YT  to  become  part  of  every 
study  drafting  groupL 

The  recognition  of  “the  importance  of  introducing  younger  theologians  to  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  and  of  increasing  opportunities  for  their  participation  and  involvement”2  is  now  15 
years  old;  in  Boston  YT  have  been  named  “consultants"1. 


1 Minutes,  Boston  1988  Standing  Commission,  “Towards  increased  involvement  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order”, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  145,1 17.  Cp.  Appendix  1 . 

2 Ibidem. 
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Proposition  2: 

It  is  time  to  change  and  expand  the  Faith  and  Order  by-laws,  which  mention  YT  only  in  a 
subordinate  clause  and  do  not  propose  more  than  the  possible  invitation  to  join  World 
Conferences.2 


5.  Maintain  the  relationships:  Younger  Theologians  with  Faith  and  Order 

To  find  and  choose  YT  and  offer  them  the  possibility  to  join  F&O  meetings,  costs  F&O  a lot. 
But  the  positive  echo  over  years  affirms:  that  it  is  worth  it.  YT  take  from  the  meeting  “a 
genuine  eagerness  to  continue  our  involvement  in  Faith  and  Order  work”3.  But  when  the 
meeting  is  over  and  the  reports  are  written  the  question  remains:  how  could  YT  have  more  of 
an  impact  on  F&O? 

To  maintain  momentum  that  the  YT  have  gathered,  it  is  important  to  keep  in  contact  after  a 
moving  and  inspiring  experience  like  a big  meeting.  This  could  be  managed  by  establishing  a 
network.  Different  kinds  of  such  networks  are  worth  consideration. 

Following  examples  of  networking  may  be  helpful  to  consider: 

They  all  have  the  same  aim:  keeping  people  in  touch  who  shared  the  same  experience  with 
each  other  or  with  the  institution  who  facilitated  the  event  or  programme  in  which  they  took 
part. 


Examples 

Together- 

ness 

Form  of  network 
organisation  afterwards 

Main  purpose  of  existence 

Dormition 

Long  time 

Private  initiatives: 

The  Droaramme  Drofits: 

Abbey  in  Israel: 

and 

1.  One  alumni  meeting  of 

Fund  raising  and  advertisement  for  the 

intensive 

each  age-group  once  a 

benefit  of  the  programme; 

25  German 

experience 

year; 

speaking 

in  the  group 

2.  Alumni  registered  a 

Alumni  elaborate  the  idea  of  the 

Theology 

students 

friendly  society  to  support 
the  continuity  of  the 

programme  (ecumenism); 

(Germany; 

Together- 

programme; 

The  alumni  profit: 

Switzerland; 
Austria);  live 
and  study 
ecumenism 
together  for 
eight  months 

ness: 

in  the 

arouD: 

Very  high; 

To  the 
institution: 

High; 

Networking-bonus; 

Protestant 

With  the 

Network  of  some  alumni  in 

The  Droaramme  profits: 

Scholarship 

other 

several  regions  supported 

Financial  involvement  and 

system 

students: 

(database)  by  the  Villigst- 

advertisement  for  the  benefit  of  the 

“Villigst”: 

Very  loose 

staff,  realised  by  the 

programme;  and  advertisement  for  the 

supports 

affiliation; 

alumni; 

benefit  of  the  programme; 

Assistance  in  the  election-process  and 

German 

To  the 

Villigst  staff  sends 

some  seminars  and  workshops  for  the 

protestant 

institution: 

newsletters  (paper  version) 

active  scholarship  holder; 

1 Ibidem. 

J“6.3  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to  represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers 
and  observers  may  also  be  invited.”  (Faith  and  Order  by-laws,  subsequently  approved  by  Central  Committee,  August/September  1999; 
paragraph  6 is  titled  ’’World  Conferences”). 

3 Minutes,  Moshi  1996  Plenary  Commission,  “Statement  from  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  177,  214. 
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scholarship 
holder  for  the 
time  of  their 
studies 
(financial 
support; 
consulting; 
offering 

workshops  and 
seminaries) 

High; 

three  times  a year  to  all 
alumni  and  other 
supporters; 

Alumni  elaborate  the  idea  of  the 
programme  (intervention  of  Christian 
ideas  in  all  domains  of  life); 

The  alumni  profit: 

Networking-bonus; 

Siemens 

Participants 

Annual  alumni  meeting  (two 

The  comoanv  profits: 

Graduate 

know  each 

days),  organized  by  the 

Company  interests  are  discussed. 

Proaram  (SGP) 

other 

company  staff. 

High-quality  think  tank  for  low 

By 

Participants  contribute  the 

expense; 

German  two- 

continual 

smaller  part  to  the  costs. 

year-program  to 

regional 

The  alumni  profit: 

recruit  trainees 
for  leadership 
positions. 

groups  and 
SGP 
meetings 
twice  a 
year. 

Networking-bonus; 

Bossev - 

Long  time 

In  some  countries 

The  programme  profits: 

Graduate 

and 

(Germany,  the  Netherlands, 

Fund  raising; 

School  of 

intensive 

UK  and  USA)  loose  private 

Ecumenical 

experience 

structures,  called  “Friends 

The  alumni  profit: 

Studies 

International 

in  the  group 
-> 

of  Bossey”  which  are 
mainly  alumni. 

Networking-bonus; 

group  of  ca.  40 

Together- 

(!: The  chances  of  the 

theology 

ness: 

international  structure  of 

students  live 

In  the 

the  group  splitting-up 

and  study 
together 
ecumenism  for 

group: 

Very  high; 

increase  afterwards.) 

In  process  of  planning  for 

five  months 

To  the 
institution: 

High; 

2005  by  the  Bossey  staff: 
revive  the  “Beyond 
Boundaries  - newsletter”, 
sent  in  paper  to  ca.  2500 
former  students. 

A network  for  YT,  who  met  at  F&O  meetings  should  consider  some  facts  of  the  examples: 

The  togetherness  of  the  F&O-YT  group  would  be  based  on  the  experience  of  a few  days 
only.  So  the  possibility  of  a self-ongoing  group  network  (like  in  the  Dormition-Abbey-example) 
is  hardly  probable.  All  the  more  as  the  group  has  an  international  composition,  and  as  the 
Bossey-example  shows:  even  in  times  of  email  an  intensive  private  organized  international 
network  is  very  difficult. 

->  Keeping  in  touch  as  an  international  group,  through  personal  meetings,  organized  by  the 
institution,  would  be  necessary  but  would  be  to  expensive. 

As  the  SGP  example  shows,  there  must  be  profitable  advantages  of  an  organized  network. 
This  is  the  case,  when  the  participants  of  the  alumni  meeting  can  be  “used”  as  a think  tank  to 
develop  new  ideas  or  as  multiplier  of  company  ideas.  Even  in  the  ecumenical  movement 
these  are  good  reasons  to  invest  continually  in  YT: 

- future  motors  of  the  ecumenical  movement  could  be  - and  have  already  been  - found, 
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- YT  can  act  as  advocates  of  F&O  in  their  different  churches  and  promote  and  teach  the 
idea  of  ecumenism. 

If  the  main  idea  of  an  ongoing  network  is  to  raise  support  (financial  or  otherwise)  it  could 
be  a stimulating  factor  to  maintain  the  affiliation  to  the  theme  “F&O”  by  sending  a F&O 
newsletter. 


The  following  points  could  encourage  an  active  networking  after  the  event: 

- A working  structure,  which  would  already  be  in  place,  could  be  offered,  e.g.  a YT- 
database  (list  of  former  YT  participants  with  emails,  interests,  ...  perhaps  beatable 
through  the  intranet  (??)). 

- The  group  of  YT  will  feel  more  intensively  like  a group  if  they  meet  for  a preparation 
before  the  meeting  starts.  After  working  together  as  a team  it  will  be  very  attractive  to 
continue  communication  (private  via  email)  or  to  meet  again. 

- If  they  can  subscribe  to  a F&O  newsletter,  YT  can  indicate  their  interest  in  the  work  of 
F&O.  A newsletter  can  stimulate  its  readers  to  occupy  their  mind  with  actual  F&O  issues 
or  at  least  prevent  the  YT  to  loose  sight  of  the  F&O  ideas. 

- If  there  is  the  bright  outlook  on  a former  YT  meeting  (e.g.  every  seven  years??)  it  is 
worth  pursuing  the  studies  which  are  in  progress  with  F&O. 

Experiences  : a “former  former  YT-  network”  1996  - 2000: 

There  was  already  the  wish  by  many  YT  participants  to  maintain  the  relationships  they’ve 
established  not  only  in  a private  “bilateral”  way  but  guided  by  the  F&O  staff  in  Geneva. 

On  the  initiative  of  Martin  Bourgine,  participant  of  the  Standing  Commission  Meeting  at 
Moshi,  1996,  a database  to  create  a network  was  arranged.1  Dagmar  Heller  was  the 
supporting  and  coordinating  staff  member  at  Geneva.  1997  a “Younger  Theologians 
Database”  was  activated.  The  administration  was  in  the  hands  of  Mr  Bourgine,  who  tried  to 
support  the  conversation  concerning  different  ecumenical  topics. 

What  looks  like  an  “outsourcing”  of  F&O  interests  was  the  attempt  to  build  up  a database  and 
an  informal  platform  for  the  dialogue  on  F&O  issues.  But  it  was  the  realisation  of  a good 
idea,  initiated  by  a YT  and  assisted  by  a staff  member.  According  to  the  documents  the 
database  worked  till  2000,  albeit  the  ecumenical  exchange  seemed  to  be  going  badly.  After 
1999  the  database  came  to  a deadlock.  The  reasons  are  twofold:  personal  reasons  caused 
Mr  Bourgine  to  stop  his  ecumenical  engagement  suddenly  and  Dagmar  Heller  stopped 
working  for  F&O.  The  shrunken  staff  team  did  not  have  the  sources  to  continue  the  YT- 
network  - which  was  not  really  “net-working”  by  itself  any  longer. 

Possible  aims  of  an  future  network 

An  essential  condition  for  a working  network  is  to  fix  the  aim: 

- Is  the  so  called  network  only  a database,  where  YT-names  are  collected?  Or  is  there  a 
space  and  time  for  information  and  conversation  ? 

- What  is  a database  collecting?  Former  / future  YT  participants  in  F&O  meetings?  Or 
interested  YT? 

{->  Because  of  the  short  “half-life-period”  of  the  youth  of  YT  a network  with  only 
theologians  younger  than  35  years  makes  no  sense.) 

Proposition  3: 

A future  aim  could  be  a consultation  with  YT  (like  what  happened  at  Turku  1995). 

The  goal  of  this  should  be  to  introduce  YT  to  the  work  of  the  WCC  and  Faith  and  OrderL 


1 Minutes,  Moshi  1996  Plenary  Commission,  “Statement  from  Younger  Theologians”,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  177,  214f. 
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to  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  actually  contribute  to  the  ongoing  studies  and  other 
activities  of  Faith  and  Order,  and  additionally  to  make  available  to  them  a means  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  Faith  and  Order  via  internet  (message  board).  Their  contributions 
to  the  work  of  F &0  would  perhaps  consist  of,  being  part  of  a drafting  group,  or  taking 
part  in  various  meetings. 

6.  The  resources:  staff-time  and  financial  means 

The  F&O  staff  members  in  Geneva  invest  a lot  of  time  in  recruiting  YT  for  F&O  meetings. 

It  is  worth  it  to  invest  any  more  time  to  utilise  the  after-effects  of  the  involvement  of  YT. 

Working  time  of  the  F&O  staff  has  to  be  envisaged  for  following  topics: 

1 . to  build  up  a new  database  of  (former)YT 

2.  current  data  administration 

3.  writing  and  sending  a newsletter  two  (?)  times  a year 

4.  communicate  with  YT  who  are  part  of  the  network 

5.  recruiting  new  YT  (This  point  might  be  easier  done  with  a working  network.). 

The  financial  means  are  first  of  all  caused  by  the  time  the  staff  is  investing  in  its  current  work 

but  also  by  a possible  YT  consultation. 

Funds  therefore  might  also  be  raised  in  other  WCC  Youth-Programs  or  by  fundraising 

“outside”. 

Proposition  4: 

If  this  work  might  be  seriously  tackled  by  a staff  member  of  the  secretariat,  it  can  not 
be  a minor  matter,  at  least  not  during  the  first  year.  For  twelve  months  it  needs  to 
have  the  status  of  “a  study".  Afterwards  it  can  be  maintained  by  a Faith  and  Order 
intern  L 

Appendix  1 

Text  of  the  Standing  Commission,  Boston  19881: 

“Towards  increased  involvement  of  Younger  Theologians  in  the  Work  of  Faith  and 

Order” 

The  Standing  Commission: 

1 . Affirms  the  general  principle  of  greater  youth  participation  while  suggesting  that  for  the 
particular  purposes  and  requirements  of  Faith  and  Order  the  category  of  “younger 
theologians”  is  more  appropriate  than  that  of  “youth”. 

2.  Recognizes  the  importance  of  introducing  younger  theologians  to  the  work  of  Faith  and 
Order  and  of  increasing  opportunities  for  their  participation  and  involvement. 

3.  Affirms  the  “intern”  programme  of  the  past  two  years,  encourages  its  continuation,  and 
suggests  that  ways  be  sought  to  involve  young  theologians  from  different  regions  of  the 
world. 

4.  Recommends  that  at  the  1989  Plenary  Commission  in  Budapest: 

a)  an  appropriate  number  of  stewards  be  invited  from  churches  in  Hungary  and 
other  Eastern  European 

countries. 

b)  ten  or  more  younger  theologians  be  invited  to  attend  as  consultants. 

e)  a preliminary  meeting  be  held  by  Faith  and  Order  with  these  stewards  and  youth 
consultants. 


1 Minutes,  Boston  1 988  Standing  Commission,  “Towards  increased  involvement  of  younger  theologians  in  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order”, 
Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  145,1 17. 
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5.  Recommends  that  ways  be  sought  to  increase  the  number  of  younger  theologians  at  all 
Faith  and  Order  consultations. 

6.  Suggests  that  the  possibility  of  international  or  regional  consultations  of  younger 
theologians  be  explored. 

7.  Suggests  that  efforts  be  made  to  develop  links  with  younger  theologians  through 
contacts  and  visits  to,  for  example,  the  Bossey  Graduate  School  and  regional  and 
national  associations  of  theological  schools. 

Appendix  2 

List  of  Younger  Theologians:  Who  joined  Faith  and  Order  events? 

Discover  some  renowned  names!  (This  long  list  can  be  obtained  from  the  secretariat  of 
Faith  and  Order.) 

Appendix  3 

Statistics 


Special  events: 

1989;  2004:  Plenary  Commission; 

1993:  World  Conference; 

1995:  Consultation  with  Younger  Theologians  at  Turku; 


Appendix  4 

The  four  main  recommendations 


Proposition  1: 

It  is  time  to  think  about  the  possibility  of  delegating  some  YT  as  (additional  but  full)  members 
of  the  standing  commission  and  at  least  one  or  two  YT  to  become  part  of  every  study  drafting 
group. 

Proposition  2: 

It  is  time  to  change  and  expand  the  Faith  and  Order  by-laws,  which  mention  YT  only  in  a 
subordinate  clause  and  do  not  propose  more  than  the  possible  invitation  to  join  World 
Conferences. 
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Proposition  3: 

A future  aim  could  be  a consultation  with  YT  (like  what  happened  at  Turku  1995). 

The  goal  of  this  should  be  to  introduce  YT  to  the  work  of  the  WCC  and  Faith  and  Order, 
to  offer  them  an  opportunity  to  actually  contribute  to  the  ongoing  studies  and  other  activities 
of  Faith  and  Order,  and  additionally  to  make  available  to  them  a means  of  keeping  in  touch 
with  Faith  and  Order  via  internet  (message  board).  Their  contributions  to  the  work  of  F &0 
would  perhaps  consist  of,  being  part  of  a drafting  group,  or  taking  part  in  various  meetings. 

Proposition  4: 

If  this  work  might  be  seriously  tackled  by  a staff  member  of  the  secretariat,  it  can  not  be  a 
minor  matter,  at  least  not  during  the  first  year.  For  twelve  months  it  needs  to  have  the  status 
of  “a  study”.  Afterwards  it  can  be  maintained  by  a Faith  and  Order  intern. 


In  the  discussion  that  followed,  those  present  were  thanked  for  all  that  they  had  said,  not  least 
about  themselves  and  their  passions.  Some  concerns  were  aired,  for  example,  the  importance 
of  broadening  the  base  of  recruitment  to  extend  more  to  the  South  and  the  need  to  see 
ecumenical  formation  in  a wider  context,  including  in  teaching,  local  churches  and  other 
international  ecumenical  bodies,  as  well  as  the  importance  of  younger  people  giving  a lead  to 
their  peers.  The  significance  of  available  finance  could  not  be  ignored  in  the  practicalities. 
There  was  some  reluctance  to  enter  into  creating  another  category  of  membership,  this 
applying  not  only  to  younger  theologians  but  reflecting  some  disquiet  about  the  benefits  of 
“quotas”.  There  was  support  for  churches  themselves  bringing  forward  younger  people  into 
the  Faith  and  Order  arena,  whether  categorised  as  such  or  not. 

Points  made  in  the  circulated  paper  and  verbally  were  noted  - the  advantages  of  continuity 
and  follow-up  in  respect  of  those  who  had  come  on  board;  the  need  to  avoid  dreariness  in  the 
work!  There  was  agreement  from  the  younger  speakers  that  feedback  and  liaison  with  the 
churches  mattered.  Undoubtedly  the  challenge  was  to  seek  out  those  who  could  most  benefit 
and  best  contribute,  but  the  point  was  underlined  of  there  being  a learning-curve  for  those 
who  began  attending,  which  argued  for  a degree  of  permanency  in  appointments.  Reference 
was  made  to  hopes  to  re-establish  a network  of  younger  theologians,  and  an  idea  was  raised  of 
a publication  aimed  especially  at  communicating  Faith  and  Order  work  to  a young 
constituency.  The  point  was  forcibly  made  by  younger  people  present  that  matters  ecumenical 
had  too  low  a profile  in  their  experience  of  teaching.  However,  time  had  run  out  on  this  full 
session,  and  it  was  agreed  to  return  to  the  matter  subsequently. 

The  debate  resumed  with  moderator  Bishop  Yemba  in  the  chair.  The  three  specific  proposals 
detailed  above  were  repeated  and  the  standing  commission  was  asked  if  it  could  agree  on 
these.  On  the  first,  the  suggestion  to  give  three  younger  theologians  permanent  seats  on  the 
standing  commission,  as  an  additional  category,  there  was  unease.  One  argument  was  that  it 
would  only  expose  a very  small  number  to  the  experience,  and  it  might  be  better  to  have  the 
idea  of  permanency  attached  to  the  role  rather  than  to  specific  persons,  so  that  as  many  as 
possible  could  have  their  interests  fired.  Another  reason  was  that  the  involvement  of  younger 
theologians  would  be  more  productive  within  the  study  programmes  than  at  commission 
meetings.  An  appeal  was  made  on  behalf  of  the  younger  theologians  that  some  measure  at 
least  of  continuity  would  be  advantageous. 

Ultimately  it  was  decided  to  avoid  a formal  constitutional  change,  but  nevertheless  strongly  to 
advise  the  invitation  of  three  younger  theologians  to  the  next  meeting  of  the  standing 
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commission  - rather  much  in  line  with  what  already  was  happening.  It  was  observed  that  the 
presence  of  interns  could  also  serve  as  a means  of  exposing  younger  people  to  the 
commission’s  agenda.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  the  principle  of  having  three  younger 
theologians  at  standing  commission  meetings  would  be  regularly  observed,  as  long  as 
financial  constraints  allowed  it,  but  without  any  commitment  to  the  same  persons  coming 
repeatedly. 

On  the  second  proposal,  for  the  involvement  of  at  least  two  younger  theologians  in  each  of  the 
study  groups,  this  was  more  positively  received,  though  in  a modified  form.  It  was  not  felt 
expedient  to  add  extra  persons  on  to  drafting  groups,  whose  work  was  necessarily  specialised 
and  closely  collaborative;  but  the  advantages  of  including  younger  theologians  at 
consultations  which  fed  the  work  of  drafting  were  clearly  agreed.  Even  if  such  people  (as  with 
anyone!)  were  at  times  in  the  main  listeners  or  occasionally  a source  of  risk,  it  was  felt  to  be 
worthwhile.  Again,  however,  the  realities  of  what  finance  could  allow  had  to  be  borne  in 
mind,  not  least  for  the  sake  of  fairness  to  (all)  those  who  lived  in  the  South. 

On  the  third  proposal,  for  a consultation  of  and  with  younger  theologians,  there  was  the 
strongest  measure  of  agreement,  and  yet  still  no  possibility  of  committing  to  it,  or  to  a regular 
pattern  of  such  events,  except  after  due  scrutiny  of  available  finances. 

In  transmitting  these  responses  on  to  the  next  standing  commission,  there  was  a spirit  of 
wanting  to  give  encouragement  and  opportunities  to  younger  theologians.  However,  the 
response  on  behalf  of  those  present  regretted  the  lack  of  positive  progress  from  the  status  quo 
and  indeed  perceived  the  conclusion  of  the  debate  being  a retrograde  step;  and  criticism  was 
voiced  of  the  “politics  of  finance”. 


*** 


The  Future  of  Faith  and  Order 

There  was  some  discussion  on  the  future  of  Faith  and  Order,  at  first  focused  around  the  results 
of  the  pre-assembly  evaluation  process  conducted  by  the  WCC.  This  had  been  commissioned 
for  the  sake  of  listening  mainly  to  member  churches  and  also  to  some  others,  including  local 
ecumenical  organisations,  national  councils  of  churches,  ecumenical  officers,  staff  and 
members  of  the  WCC  central  committee.  The  commission  reacted  to  points  made  in  the 
extract  of  the  evaluation  document  and  on  other  matters  - for  example,  on  the  work  on  peace 
and  the  encouragement  for  theological  work  which  could  enhance  the  larger  agenda  of  the 
WCC;  the  views  about  which  studies  had  been  felt  to  be  most  significant  (though  noting 
which  aspects  of  the  commission’s  work  was  being  openly  distributed  at  the  time  of  the 
evaluation  survey);  the  possible  implications  for  the  roles  of  the  plenary  commission  and  of 
the  standing  commission,  namely  who  should  serve  on  these,  and  how  was  the  work  best 
ordered;  the  perception  of  Faith  and  Order  work  needing  to  be  rooted  in  the  life  and  workings 
of  the  church,  which  was  not  only  agreed  to  be  important  but  was  already  a key  aspect  of 
ongoing  commitment,  given  that  unity  was  not  something,  as  it  were,  to  be  imposed  on  the 
local  church  from  outside.  Commission  members  found  the  report  positively  challenging,  but 
at  the  same  time  were  not  necessarily  convinced  that  it  sufficiently  opened  up  points  both  of 
concern  and  of  hope  shared  within  the  commission. 

As  the  first  session  of  debate  was  rounded  off,  it  was  observed  that  for  Porto  Alegre  there 
would,  separately,  be  a much  fuller  reporting  of  all  the  Faith  and  Order  activity  since  Harare. 
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There  was  an  intention  to  return  further  to  those  larger  questions  about  the  working  of  Faith 
and  Order,  but  time  and  energy  allowed  only  a short,  second  period  of  engagement.  In  this 
brief  plenary  discussion,  there  was  talk  of  a perceived  “crisis”  (though  another  opinion  was  to 
frame  it  more  optimistically,  in  terms  of  there  being  “challenges”).  The  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  process  of  search  for  a new  director,  and  also  over  nominations  to  the 
membership  of  the  commission,  had  indicated  that  the  role  of  Faith  and  Order  vis-a-vis  the 
churches  needed  careful  attention;  that  there  were  questions  over  the  quality  of  the  work 
within  Faith  and  Order;  and  that  the  agenda  for  future  work  was  neither  clear  nor  sufficiently 
focused.  Also  expressed  was  a concern  that  Faith  and  Order  had  to  be  solicitous  about  its  role 
and  the  coherence  of  its  agenda  in  these  days  of  the  “reconfiguration”  of  the  ecumenical 
movement. 

Recognising  the  shortcomings  of  so  brief  a debate,  members  of  the  commission  were  invited 
to  send  in  further  comments  in  writing,  so  that  a small  group  might  meet  to  talk  over  all  that 
was  being  perceived.  The  group  was  to  consist  of  a small  number  of  outgoing  commission 
members  and  some  who  would  be  coming  on  to  the  next  standing  commission.  It  was 
explained  that  funding  such  a meeting,  even  a small  one,  could  be  problematic,  but  the  effort 
would  be  made,  in  light  of  the  importance  of  the  matter. 

Date  of  the  next  Standing  Commission 

With  the  nominations  process  having  been  carried  out  in  private  during  this  last  meeting  of 
the  current  standing  commission,  it  was  agreed  that  those  who  were  nominated  to  continue 
after  Porto  Alegre  should  confer  about  possible  dates  for  the  next  meeting,  since  it  was 
required  to  meet  some  three  months  ahead  of  the  new  Central  Committee  of  the  WCC 
(September  2006). 


VI.  CLOSING  ACTIONS 

The  moderator,  Bishop  Yemba,  expressed  thanks  to  Metropolitan  Gennadios  in  particular  for 
all  that  he  had  done  to  facilitate  this  meeting  of  the  standing  commission  in  Crete.  Gratitude 
was  expressed  for  the  generous  hospitality  of  the  local  hosts,  in  particular  Metropolitan 
Nektarios  as  well  as  Fr  Konstantinos  Chalkiadis.  The  accommodation  and  meals  had  been 
excellent.  Gifts  were  given  and  received.  Metropolitan  Gennadios  was  happy  once  more  to 
have  been  able  to  work  on  behalf  of  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  in  extending  a welcome  to 
the  commission. 

The  moderator  also  expressed  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  commission  to  the  director-designate, 
Dr  Thomas  Best,  and  to  all  the  staff  who  had  worked  so  hard  in  preparation  for  and  during 
this  meeting;  also  to  those  who  had  led  worship;  to  the  recording  secretary;  and  to  fellow 
officers.  The  commission  acknowledged  its  debt  and  gratitude  to  Bishop  Yemba  during  his 
period  of  office;  and  those  whose  terms  on  the  standing  commission  now  came  to  an  end  were 
also  thanked. 

The  meeting  was  drawn  to  a close  with  an  act  of  prayer. 
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APPENDICES 


Appendix  I 

Sermon  by  Metropolitan  Nektarios,  Orthodox  Pentecost,  19  June,  2005 

On  behalf  of  the  Holy  Church  of  Crete,  Church  of  the  Saint  Apostle  Titus,  province  of  the 
Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  full  of  great  joy  and  brotherly  love,  I welcome  you  in  this  sacred 
church  of  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  of  the  Great  Panagia  (in  Greek  - Megali  Panagia). 

Our  joy  is  great  because  brothers  and  sisters  from  the  Churches  of  Christ  that  are  dispersed 
all  over  the  world,  are  gathered  in  the  same  place:  here,  in  our  place,  which  is  especially 
blessed  by  the  love  of  God. 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  presence,  for  the  witness  that  you  gave  here  as  a world 
community  of  the  Churches  of  God. 

We  are  grateful  to  our  Mother  Church,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate,  for  designating  Crete 
and  our  Metropolis  to  host  this  very  important  meeting  of  yours. 

We  kindly  ask  His  Eminence  Metropolitan  Gennadios  of  Sassima  to  convey  to  His  All 
Holiness,  the  Ecumenical  Patriarch  Bartholomew,  our  thanks  together  with  our  feelings  of 
dedication. 

Dear  brothers  and  sisters! 

We,  the  Cretans,  had  the  privilege  to  be  present  on  the  day  of  the  Pentecost  in  Jerusalem 
and  to  hear  the  speech  of  the  Apostle  Peter,  and  from  this  sermon  we  became  members  of 
the  Church  of  Christ. 

We  had  also  the  privilege  that  twice  the  Apostle  of  the  nations,  Paul,  came  to  our  island;  that 
he  placed  as  first  bishop  his  yoke-mate  and  pupil  Titus;  and  also  that  one  of  his  epistles 
included  in  the  New  Testament,  the  Letter  to  Titus,  is  addressed  to  the  Cretans. 

Our  island  throughout  the  ages  experienced  many  adventures;  it  managed,  however,  to 
keep  its  Christian  identity. 

The  world  in  which  we  live  today  is  totally  different  from  that  in  which  the  Church  has  lived  in 
the  past.  The  influence  of  globalisation  as  a cultural  phenomenon,  the  opening  of  national 
boundaries,  and  the  increasing  transfer  of  populations  all  contribute  in  the  development  of  a 
very  different  environment  for  our  Christian  witness.  Traditionally  and  historically  mono- 
religious societies  constantly  change  into  multi-religious  societies.  Moreover  we  come  across 
phenomena  of  atheism,  of  agnosticism  and  of  anti-religious  secularity. 

We  believe  that  our  mission  here  is  to  serve  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  world,  in 
the  spirit  of  Pentecost  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  mystery  of  the  Holy  Eucharist,  which  is  the 
existential  foundation  of  the  Church  and  embraces  the  entire  world. 

Without  departing  from  our  traditions,  we  constantly  make  (in  a spirit  of  respect,  freedom  and 
personal  love)  new  openings  to  our  people  and  to  our  society. 
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The  historic  wounds  between  the  Churches  must  be  healed  as  soon  as  possible.  Without  the 
credibility  that  we  gain  from  our  unity  in  faith,  we  cannot  inspire  the  people  with  the  fact  that 
we  serve  Christ  and  the  Church.  We  must  rediscover  our  prophetic  voice,  the  voice  of 
Pentecost.  The  world  needs  the  word  of  God,  that  theological  word  that  is  the  word  par 
excellance  of  love  and  communion. 

I beg  you  to  raise  your  voice  constantly  to  proclaim  this  word,  and  to  become  martyrs  - 
witnesses  - of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  his  Gospel  all  over  the  world. 

My  wish  is  that  the  Paraclete  stays  with  you  through  the  centuries,  that  the  Paraclete 
constitutes  your  Churches,  that  you  partake  of  the  Paraclete’s  divine  treasures  and  that  you 
express,  through  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  the  unity  in  diversity. 

Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  love  of  God  the  Father,  and  the  communion  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  be  with  all  of  you. 
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WACC  - WCC  Consultation  on  Copyright:  How  do  we  share  worship  resources  - when 
they  are  copyrighted?  Dates:  6th  September  2005-  11th  September  2005 
Location:  Faverges,  France,  working  language:  English 

Summary 

The  World  Association  for  Christian  Communication  (WACC)  and  the  World  Council  of 
Churches  (WCC)  will  co-organize  a consultation  on  the  impact  of  contemporary  copyright 
regulations  on  creativity,  innovation  and  sharing  of  resources  within  the  ecumenical 
movement.  While  the  focus  of  the  consultation  will  primarily  be  on  the  impact  of  copyright  on 
the  production  and  sharing  of  worship  resources,  the  attempts  to  invest  knowledge  with 
property  values  will  form  the  larger  background  to  this  workshop. 

Why  should  copyright  be  taken  seriously  within  the  ecumenical  movement? 

Internationally  the  questions  concerning  the  ownership  of  worship  resources,  particularly  as 
they  derive  from  and  are  used  in  churches,  are  not  clear.  There  are  international  rules,  which 
by  force  of  law  apply  also  to  the  church.  But  Christians  may  also  have  a response  to  these 
rules.  Sometimes  these  rules  currently  at  work  seem  to  allow  and  sometimes  even 
encourage  the  theft,  whether  intentionally  or  not,  of  worship  resources  originally  arising 
communally  from  a people  who  have  no  idea  of  individual  ownership  of  Christian  worship 
resources.  But  these  rights  are  often  claimed  by  the  person/s  who  transcribed  a song, 
arranged  it,  translated  it  and  published  it.  Over  all,  there  is  no  clarity  about  ownership  of 
worship  resources  for  use  in  churches,  and  what  role  churches  might  play  in  enabling  the 
sharing  of  such  resources  in  an  ethical  way. 

Who  is  it  for? 

The  consultation  is  open  to  ecumenical  publishers,  web  managers,  composers,  legal  experts 
on  Intellectual  Property  Rights,  Christian  ethicists,  Christian  artistes  and  young  ecumenical 
communicators  who  have  shown  an  interest  in  issues  related  to  global  communications. 

PROGRAMME 

The  major  topics  under  consideration  are  the  following: 

• Explore  a Christian  perspective  on  the  issue  of  copyright  and  sharing  (Biblical  input). 

• Be  informed  of  the  copyright  legislation  in  different  parts  of  the  world  (e.g.  input  from 
WIPO). 

• Examine  alternative  models  (e.g.  input  from  “Creative  Commons”). 

• Share  experiences  and  case  studies  (input  from  participants). 

• Discussion  on  merchandising  of  culture  versus  free  sharing  (all). 

The  methodology  for  the  consultation  will  be  lectures  in  plenary  and  group  discussions. 
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What  are  the  objectives  of  the  consultation? 

1.  To  create  awareness  about  ownership  of  worship  materials  (hymns,  prayers  & other 
resources)  and  how  they  can  be  shared  ethically  by  churches  and  communities. 

2.  To  produce  a framework  or  practical  guidelines  which  can  be  used  to  enhance  the  sharing 
of  Christian  worship  resources  across  cultures  in  an  ethical  way. 

2.  To  work  towards  a creative  licensing  arrangement  for  the  ecumenical  movement. 

Contact  persons: 

Simei  Monteiro 
Philip  Lee 

Global  studies  programme, 

WACC 


By-laws  of  Faith  and  Order* 

1.  Meanings 

1.1.  Faith  and  Order  means  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission 
hereinafter  defined. 

1.2.  The  Standing  Commission  means  the  Standing  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of 
the  Council. 

1.3.  The  Plenary  Commission  means  the  Plenary  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order  of  the 
Council. 

1 .4.  The  Officers  means  the  Moderator  and  Vice-Moderators  of  the  Standing  Commission 
and  the  Plenary  Commission,  the  Director  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  and  the 
Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

1.5.  The  Secretariat  means  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and  Order. 

2.  Introduction 


Faith  and  Order  represents  an  historic,  founding  movement  of  the  Council.  There  is  a need 
for  it  to  have  a continuing,  identifiable  visibility  and  structure  in  order  to  maintain  its  ability  to 
incorporate  the  participation  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  other  non-member  churches 
of  the  Council  in  the  organising  and  staffing  of  its  activities  within  the  overall  framework  of  the 
Council. 

3.  Aim  and  Functions 

3.1 . The  Aim  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to  proclaim  the  oneness  of  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  to  call  the  churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity  in  one  faith  and  one  eucharistic 


1 As  approved  by  WCC  Central  Committee,  August/September  1999,  see  Minutes  of  the  Fiftieth 
Meeting,  WCC,  1999,  pp.  9-10,  81 
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fellowship,  expressed  in  worship  and  in  common  life  in  Christ,  in  order  that  the  world 
may  believe. 

3.2.  The  Functions  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are: 

(a)  to  study  such  questions  of  faith,  order  and  worship  as  bear  on  this  aim  and  to  examine 
such  social,  cultural,  political,  racial  and  other  factors  as  affect  the  unity  of  the  Church; 

(b)  to  study  the  theological  implications  of  the  existence  and  development  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  and  to  keep  prominently  before  the  Council  the  obligation  to  work  towards 
unity; 

(c)  to  promote  prayer  for  unity; 

(d)  to  study  matters  in  the  present  relationship  of  the  churches  to  one  another  which  cause 
difficulties  or  which  particularly  require  theological  clarification; 

(e)  to  study  the  steps  being  taken  by  the  churches  towards  closer  unity  with  one  another  and 
to  provide  information  concerning  such  steps; 

(f)  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  churches,  by  the  best  means  available,  reports  of  Faith  & 
Order  meetings  and  studies; 

(g)  to  provide  opportunities  for  consultation  among  those  whose  churches  are  engaged  in 
union  negotiations  or  other  specific  efforts  towards  unity. 

In  pursuing  these  functions  the  following  principles  shall  be  observed: 

i.  Faith  and  Order  in  seeking  to  draw  the  churches  into  conversation  and  study,  shall 
recognize  that  only  the  churches  themselves  are  competent  to  initiate  steps  towards 
union  by  entering  into  negotiations  with  one  another.  The  work  of  Faith  and  Order  is  to 
act,  on  their  invitation,  as  helper  and  adviser. 

ii.  (ii)  It  shall  conduct  its  work  in  such  a way  that  all  are  invited  to  share  reciprocally  in 
giving  and  receiving  and  no  one  shall  be  asked  to  be  disloyal  to  his  or  her  convictions 
nor  to  compromise  them.  Differences  are  to  be  clarified  and  recorded  as  honestly  as 
agreements. 

4.  Organization 

4.1.  The  Faith  and  Order  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  are 
constitutionally  responsible  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme 
Committee. 

4.2.  The  Standing  Commission  will  be  responsible  for  initiating,  implementing  and  laying 
down  general  guidelines  of  the  programme  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  consultation  with 
the  Programme  Committee,  within  the  framework  of  the  policies  of  the  World  Council 
of  Churches  as  established  by  the  Central  Committee.  It  will  guide  the  staff  in  the 
development  of  the  Faith  and  Order  programme,  and  supervise  the  ongoing  work.  It 
shall  report  annually  to  the  Central  Committee  through  the  Programme  Committee. 

In  exceptional  circumstances  the  Standing  Commission,  in  consultation  with  the 
Officers  of  the  WCC,  shall  be  permitted  to  place  an  issue  on  the  agenda  of  the 
Central  Committee. 
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4.3.  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  provide  a broader  frame  of  reference  for  the  activities 
of  the  Standing  Commission  and  in  particular  provide  a forum  for  theological  debate 
and  a source  of  membership  for  participation  in  study  groups  and  consultations.  The 
members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  will  share  in  communicating  the  programme  of 
Faith  and  Order  to  the  churches. 

4.4.  The  Standing  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  30  members  (including  the 
Officers). 

4.5.  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  consist  of  not  more  than  120  members  (including  the 
Officers  and  other  members  of  the  Standing  Commission). 

4.6.  The  Standing  Commission,  before  each  Assembly,  shall  appoint  a Nominations 
Committee  to  prepare  a list  of  names  for  the  election  of  the  new  Standing 
Commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The 
members  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.7.  The  Standing  Commission,  at  its  last  meeting  before  each  Assembly,  shall  propose  a 
person  as  Moderator  of  Faith  and  Order  for  election  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its 
first  meeting  after  the  Assembly.  The  Moderator  will  hold  office  until  the  next 
Assembly. 

4.8.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly,  the  Standing  Commission  shall  elect  not  more 
than  five  Vice-Moderators  from  among  its  members.  The  Vice-Moderators  will  hold 
office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4.9.  At  its  first  meeting  after  the  Assembly  the  Standing  Commission  shall  prepare  a list 
of  names  additional  to  the  Moderator  and  members  of  the  Standing  Commission,  for 
the  election  of  the  new  Plenary  Commission  by  the  Central  Committee  at  its  next 
meeting.  The  Commissioners  will  hold  office  until  the  next  Assembly. 

4. 10.  Vacancies  on  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission  shall  be  filled  by 
the  Central  Committee  on  the  nomination  of  the  Standing  Commission. 

4.11. Since  the  size  of  the  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission  and  the 
provisions  of  by-law  4.12  preclude  full  representation  of  all  member  churches  of  the 
Council,  appointment  shall  be  made  on  the  basis  of  personal  capacity  to  serve  the 
purposes  of  Faith  and  Order.  At  the  same  time,  care  shall  be  taken  to  secure  a 
reasonable  geographical  and  confessional  representation  of  churches  on  the 
Standing  Commission,  the  Plenary  Commission  and  among  the  Officers  and 
Secretariat.  The  membership  of  the  Plenary  Commission  shall  include  a sufficient 
number  of  women,  young  and  lay  persons. 

4.12. Persons  who  are  members  of  churches  which  do  not  belong  to  the  Council,  but 
which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  are  eligible  for  membership  of  the 
Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission. 

4.13. Before  any  candidate  is  nominated  for  appointment  by  the  Central  Committee,  steps 
shall  be  taken  to  ensure  that  his  or  her  name  is  acceptable  to  the  church  to  which  he 
or  she  belongs.  A member  should  be  willing  to  accept  some  responsibility  for 
communication  between  Faith  and  Order  and  his  or  her  church  and  ecumenical 
bodies  in  his  or  her  country. 
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5.  The  Secretariat 

5.1 . The  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  shall  be  the  members  of  the  staff  of  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  who  are  assigned  to  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order.  For  all 
external  relationships  and  purposes  the  Co-Ordinator  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Team  in 
the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes  will  hold  the  title  of  “Director  of  the  Secretariat  of 
Faith  and  Order”. 

5.2.  The  staff  will  be  appointed  in  accordance  with  the  normal  procedure  for  appointment 
of  Council  staff.  The  General  Secretary  shall,  after  due  consultation  with  the  Officers 
of  Faith  and  Order,  nominate  for  appointment  or  re-appointment  members  of  the 
executive  staff  of  the  Secretariat  by  the  Central  Committee  or  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Council.  In  the  case  of  the  Director  of  the  Secretariat  of  Faith  and 
Order,  no  nominations  will  be  submitted  to  the  Central  Committee  or  the  Executive 
Committee  against  the  advice  of  the  Standing  Commission  of  Faith  and  Order. 

5.3.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  ensuring  the  continuation  of  the  work  of  Faith 
and  Order  in  accordance  with  the  decisions  agreed  by  Standing  Commission, 
approved  in  accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  Central  Committee.  The  Secretariat 
will  keep  in  regular  contact  with  the  Officers  and  members  of  the  Faith  and  Order 
Commission. 

6.  World  Conferences 

6.1.  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order  may  be  held  when,  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  Standing  Commission,  the  Central  Committee  so  decides. 

6.2.  The  invitation  to  take  part  in  such  Conferences  shall  be  addressed  to  the  churches 
throughout  the  world  which  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour. 

6.3.  Such  Conferences  shall  consist  primarily  of  delegates  appointed  by  the  churches  to 
represent  them.  Youth  delegates,  special  advisers  and  observers  may  also  be 
invited. 

6.4.  Careful  attention  shall  be  given  to  the  communication  of  the  reports  and 
recommendations  of  the  World  Conferences  to  the  churches. 

7.  Faith  and  Order  Meetings 

7.1.  The  Standing  Commission  shall  meet  at  least  every  18  months,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  Moderator  in  consultation  with  the  other  Officers  of 
Faith  and  Order  or  at  the  request  of  not  less  than  one  third  of  the  members  of  the 
Standing  Commission. 

7.2.  The  Plenary  Commission  shall  normally  meet  once  between  Assemblies,  but  may  be 
convened  at  any  time  by  the  Standing  Commission  with  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Council. 

7.3.  The  Secretariat  shall  be  responsible  for  giving  due  notice  of  meetings  of  both  the 
Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  for  keeping  its  minutes  and 
other  records  and,  in  consultation  with  the  Moderator,  for  preparing  its  agenda. 
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7.4.  A member  of  the  Standing  Commission  may  name  a person  to  represent  him  or  her 
at  any  meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present,  but  such  a person  may 
not  vote. 

7.5.  A member  of  the  Plenary  Commission,  by  advance  notice  in  writing,  signed  by  both 
the  Commission  member  and  the  appropriate  representative  of  the  member's 
church,  to  the  Secretariat  may  name  a proxy  to  represent  the  member  at  any 
meeting  at  which  the  member  is  unable  to  be  present. 

7.6.  Other  persons  may  be  invited  to  be  present  and  to  speak,  if  the  Moderator  so  rules, 
but  not  to  vote.  In  particular,  in  order  to  secure  representation  of  its  study  groups, 
members  of  these  may  be  invited  to  attend  either  body  as  consultants. 

7.7.  In  the  absence  of  the  Moderator,  one  of  the  Vice-Moderators  shall  preside  at  such 
meetings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  these  Officers,  the  meeting  shall  elect  one  of  its 
members  to  take  the  chair.  One  third  of  the  total  membership  (including  proxies) 
shall  constitute  a quorum. 

7.8.  Faith  and  Order  shall  normally  conduct  its  business  according  to  the  rule  of 
procedure  of  the  Central  Committee.  Questions  arising  about  procedure  shall  be 
decided  by  a majority  vote  of  those  present  and  voting. 

7.9.  If,  at  any  time  when  it  is  inconvenient  to  hold  a meeting  of  the  Standing  Commission, 
the  Moderator  and  Secretariat  shall  decide  that  there  is  business  requiring  immediate 
action  by  the  Standing  Commission,  it  shall  be  permissible  for  them  to  obtain  by  post 
or  fax  the  opinions  of  its  members  and  the  majority  opinion  thus  ascertained  shall  be 
treated  as  equivalent  to  the  decision  of  a duly  convened  meeting. 

8.  Faith  and  Order  Studies 

8.1.  The  Standing  Commission  shall  formulate  and  carry  through  the  study  programme. 

8.2.  The  Secretariat,  as  authorised  by  the  Standing  Commission,  shall  invite  persons  to 
serve  on  the  study  groups  and  consultations.  They  shall  pay  particular  regard  to  the 
need  to  involve  members  of  both  the  Standing  Commission  and  Plenary  Commission 
in  the  study  programme,  whether  by  membership  of  a study  group,  consultations  or 
by  written  consultation.  Due  regard  shall  be  paid  to  special  competence  in  the  fields 
of  study  concerned  and  to  the  need  for  the  representation  of  a variety  of 
ecclesiastical  traditions  and  theological  viewpoints. 

8.3.  Study  groups  shall  normally  include  both  those  who  are  and  those  who  are  not 
members  of  the  Standing  Commission  or  Plenary  Commission.  They  may  also 
include  persons  who  do  not  belong  to  members  churches  of  the  Council. 

8.4.  In  planning  such  studies  all  possible  contacts  shall  be  sought  or  maintained  with 
allied  work  already  in  progress  under  such  auspices  as  those  of  regional  or  national 
councils  or  of  individual  churches  or  of  ecumenical  institutes  and  theological  faculties 
or  departments. 

8.5.  Study  groups  shall  prepare  reports,  as  requested,  for  discussion  in  the  Standing 
Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission,  at  World  Conferences  on  Faith  and  Order 
or  at  Assemblies.  Any  such  report  should  bear  a clear  indication  of  its  status. 
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8.6.  The  publication  of  such  reports  and  of  other  Faith  and  Order  papers  shall  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Secretariat,  provided  that  adequate  financial  resources  are 
available. 

9.  Finance 

9.1.  The  financing  of  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order  will  be  undertaken  in  the  normal  way  as 
part  of  the  work  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes.  The  Secretariat,  in  close 
consultation  with  the  Standing  Commission,  shall  be  responsible  for  working  with  the 
Director  and  Finance  Officer  of  the  Cluster  preparing  a budget  for  the  activities  of 
Faith  and  Order. 

9.2.  The  Standing  Commission  will  receive  reports  on  the  budget  and  funding  of  the  work 
of  Faith  and  Order  and  will  provide  oversight  of  the  detailed  planning  and  policy  in 
relation  to  the  funding  of  programmatic  activities  (e.g.  studies)  and  projects  of  Faith 
and  Order  within  the  overall  policies  and  budget  of  the  Cluster:  Issues  and  Themes 
approved  by  the  Central  Committee. 

9.3.  The  Standing  Commission  will  assist  in  developing  the  financial  resources  available 
for  the  work  of  Faith  and  Order. 

10.  Communication  with  the  Churches 

The  Standing  Commission  and  the  Plenary  Commission  shall  be  concerned  to  facilitate 
communication  with  the  churches.  They  shall  make  generally  available  results  of  studies 
where  such  studies  are  formally  communicated  to  the  churches  through  the  Central 
Committee.  In  certain  studies  the  churches  may  be  invited  to  make  a formal  response. 

1 1 . Revision  of  the  By-Laws 

Proposals  for  the  amendment  of  these  by-laws  may  be  made  by  the  Standing  Commission 
or  by  the  Central  Committee  in  consultation  with  the  Standing  Commission  and  the 
Programme  Committee.  Any  proposed  amendment  must  be  circulated  in  writing  to  the 
members  of  the  Plenary  Commission  not  less  than  three  months  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Standing  Commission  at  which  it  is  to  be  considered  for  adoption.  A proposed  amendment 
requires  the  approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  of  the  Standing  Commission  present  and 
voting,  before  final  approval  by  the  Central  Committee. 


Appendix  IV 

MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE  FAITH  AND  ORDER  COMMISSION 

(*  = member  of  the  Standing  Commission) 

Moderator: 

‘Bishop  David  K.  YEMBA  (United  Methodist  Church),  United  Methodist  Church,  2867 
Avenue  des  Ecuries,  Commune  de  Ngaliema,  P.O.  Box  4727,  DRC-Kinshasa  2,  Democratic 
Republic  of  Congo  (e-mail:  dhyemba@yahoo.com) 

Vice-Moderators: 

‘Metropolitan  Prof.  GENNADIOS  of  Sassima  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Rum  Patrikhanesi, 
Fener-Halig,  TR-lstanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++90  212  531  9679,  e-mail: 
gennad@attglobal.net) 
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*Rev.  Dr  Melanie  A.  MAY  (Church  of  the  Brethren),  Colgate  Rochester  Crozer  Divinity 
School, 

1100  South  Goodman  Street,  US-Rochester,  NY  14620,  USA  (fax:  ++1  716  271  8013,  e- 
mail:  mmay@crcds.edu  ormmay@rochester.rr.com) 

*Archbishop  John  ONAIYEKAN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Bishop’s  House,  P.O.  Box  286, 
NG-Garki  - Abuja,  Nigeria  (fax:  ++  234  9 2343  661,  e-mail:  onaiyekan7@hotmail.com) 

*Rev.  Caroline  PATTIASINA  (Protestant  Church  in  the  Moluccas),  c/o  Yayasan  UKI,  Jalan 
Mayjen  Sutoyo,  Cayang,  ID-Jakarta  13630,  Indonesia  (fax:  ++62  21  8094009,  e-mail: 
pgi@bit.net.id) 

*Prof.  Turid  Karlsen  SEIM  (Church  of  Norway),  University  of  Oslo,  P.O.Box  1023  Blindern, 
NO-0315  Oslo,  Norway  (fax:  ++47  22  850  301,  e-mail:  t.k.seim@teologi.uio.no) 

Members: 

Bishop  Mikael  (Georg)  AJAPAHYAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church,  Catholicosate  of 
Etchmiadzin),  Bishop  of  Gyumri  and  Shirak,  Rizhkov  6,  AM-Gyumri,  Armenia 
(fax:  ++374  41  11511,  e-mail:  arajnord@shirak.am) 

Bishop  Nareg  ALEMEZIAN  (Armenian  Apostolic  Church),  Holy  See  of  Cilicia,  P.O.  Box  70 
317,  LB-Antelias,  Lebanon  (fax:  ++961  4 417  971,  e-mail:  ecumcil@cathcil.org) 

*Rt  Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  ALFEYEV  of  Vienna  and  Austria  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Russische 
Orthodoxe  Kathedrale,  Jauresgasse  2,  AT-1030  Vienna,  Austria  (e-mail: 
bishop.hilarion@orthodoxeurope.org) 

Archbishop  ANASTASIOS  of  Tirana,  Durres  and  All  Albania  (Orthodox  Autocephalous 
Church  of  Albania),  Rr  Kavajes  151,  AL-Tirana,  Albania  (fax:  ++355  42  32109,  e-mail: 
OrthodoxChurchAlb@ocual.tirana.al) 

*Rev.  Dr  Pablo  ANDINACH  (Evangelical  Methodist  Church),  ISEDET,  Camacua  252,  AR-C 
1406  DOF  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (fax:  ++54  11  4633  2825,  e-mail: 
pabloandinach@yahoo.com. ar) 

Dr  Leelamma  ATHYAL  (Mar  Thoma  Church  of  Malabar),  Mar  Thoma  Suvisesha  Sevika 
Sanghom,  Athyal  Place,  R.S.P.O.,  IN-Tiruvalla  689  111,  Kerala.  India  (fax:  + 91  469  273 
6033,  e-mail:  leelammaathyal@yahoo.co.in) 

Rev.  Victor  ATTA-BAFFOE  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  St  Matthew’s 
Church,  20  Great  Peter  Street,  GB-London  SW1P  2BU,  United  Kingdom  (fax:  ++44  207  233 
0255,  e-mail:  victor.ab@lineone.net) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  Carl  Axel  AURELIUS  (Church  of  Sweden),  Biskopshuset,  Stotgatan  3,  SE-412  74 
Goteborg,  Sweden,  (fax:  ++46  31  771  3030) 

Mrs  Sevan  BALABANIAN  (Union  of  the  Armenian  Evangelical  Churches  in  the  Near  East), 
P.O.  Box  80-169,  LB-Dora,  Lebanon  (fax:  ++961 1585829,  e-mail:  nbalaban@dm.ntlb) 

Rev.  Canon  Dr  Alyson  BARNETT-COWAN  (Anglican  Church  of  Canada),  80  Hayden  St., 
Toronto,  CA-Ontario  M4Y  3G2,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  416  924  0211,  e-mail: 
abarnettcowan@national.anglican.ca) 
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Rev.  Dr  Douglas  BAX  (Uniting  Presbyterian  Church  in  Southern  Africa),  22  Harlequin  Road, 
ZA-Rondebosch  7700,  South  Africa  (fax:  ++27  21  686  6321,  e-mail:dsbax@bigfoot.com) 

Rev.  Dr  Ladislav  BENES  (Evangelical  Church  of  the  Czech  Brethren),  Karls-Universitat 
Evangelisch-Theologische  Fakultat,  Cerna  9,  P.O.  Box  529,  CZ-11555  Praha  1,  Czech 
Republic  (fax:  ++420  221  988  215,  e-mail:  benes@etf.cuni.cz) 

Prof.  Wolfgang  BIENERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United),  Hahnbergstrasse  5, 
35043  DE-Marburg/Lahn,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  6421  282  2465,  e-mail:  bienertw@staff.uni- 
marburg.de) 

*Rev.  Prof.  Andre  BIRMELE  (Lutheran  and  Reformed  Churches  in  France),  87,  rue  Strohl, 
FR-67520  Wangen,  France  (fax:  ++33  388  152  570,  e-mail:  andre.birmele@wanadoo.fr) 

Metropolitan  Anba  BISHOY  of  Damietta  (Coptic  Orthodox  Church),  Midan  Sorour,  EG- 
Damietta,  Egypt  (fax:  ++20  2 683  0247,  e-mail:  demiana@tecmina.com) 

Rev.  Fr  Frans  BOUWEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Sainte  Anne,  P.O.Box  19079,  IL-91190 
Jerusalem,  Israel  (fax:  ++  972  2 628  0764,  e-mail:  frbouwen@steanne.org) 

Rev.  Miriam  BUSH  (Reformed  Church  in  America),  Covenant  Community  Church, 

134  East  Barney  Avenue,  US-Muskegon  Heights,  Michigan  49444,  USA  (fax.  ++1  231  733 
4154,  e-mail:  covenantcomm134@juno.com  or  mmbush@earthlink.net) 

*Rev.  Neville  CALLAM  (Jamaica  Baptist  Union),  51  Molynes  Road,  JM-Kingston  10, 
Jamaica,  West  Indies  (fax:  ++1  876  968  9159,  e-mail:  nevillecallam@yahoo.com) 

Rev.  Dr  Yang-en  CHENG  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Taiwan),  20,  Lane  2,  Yang-The  Highway, 
Sec  2,  TW-Taipei,  Taiwan  (fax:  ++886  2 2881  0285,  e-mail:  giongun.tin@msa.hinet.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Rebecca  S.  CHOPP  (United  Methodist  Church),  Colgate  University,  13  Oak  Drive, 
US-Hamilton,  NY  13346,  USA  ( fax  ++1  315  228  6010,  e-mail:  rchopp@mail.colgate.edu) 

Rev.  Prof.  John  CHRYSSAVGIS  (Greek  Orthodox  Church  of  America/Ecumenical 
Patriarchate),  Holy  Cross  School  of  Theology,  50  Goddard  Avenue,  US-Brookline,  MA 
02445,  USA  (fax:  ++1  617  850  1460,  e-mail:  JChryssavg@aol.com) 

Dr  Stefan  COSOROABA  (Evangelische  Kirche  AB  in  Rumanien),  Str  Cetatii  1-3,  RO-555300 
Cisnadie,  Romania  (fax:  ++40  269  564  597,  e-mail:  cos@logon.ro) 

Prof.  Sophie  DEICHA  (Russian  Orthodox  Parishes  in  Western  Europe/  Ecumenical 
Patriarchate), 

50  rue  de  Mareil,  FR-78100  St  Germain-en-Laye,  France  (tel/fax:  ++33  1 34  51  09  15) 

Rev.  Luna  L.  DINGAYAN  (United  Church  in  the  Philippines),  Ecumenical  Theological 
Seminary,  42  Bokawkan  Road,  PH-Baguio  City  2600,  Philippines  (tel/fax:  ++  63  74  619 
4366,  e-mail:  uccpulj@bgo.csi. com. ph  or  ldingayan@yahoo.com) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  DONALD  (Church  of  Scotland),  39  Southside  Road,  Inverness  IV2  4XA, 
Scotland  (fax:  ++44  1463  230  537,  e-mail:  pdonald7@aol.com) 

Rev.  Samuel  DOSSOU  (Protestant  Methodist  Church),  54  Avenue  Mgr  Steinmetz,  01  B.P. 
54,  BJ-Cotonou,  Republic  of  Benin  (fax:  ++229  332549) 
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Rev.  Dr  Susan  DURBER  (United  Reformed  Church),  The  Manse,  7 Hawkswell  Gardens, 
Summertown,  GB-Oxford  0X2  7EX,  United  Kingdom  (e-mail:  susandurber@usa.net) 

Metropolitan  EMMANUEL  of  France  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  7,  rue  Georges  Bizet,  FR- 
75116  Paris,  France  (fax  ++33  1 47  20  83  15,  e-mail:  eglise.orthodoxe-greque@wanadoo.fr) 

*Rev.  GAO  Ying  (China  Christian  Council),  27  Brentcliffe  Road,  Apt.  7,  CA-Toronto,  Ont. 

M4G  3Y4,  Canada  (e-mail:  ying.gao@utoronto.ca) 

Sister  (Dr)  Donna  GEERNAERT,  SC  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Mount  Saint  Vincent 
Motherhouse,  150  Bedford  Highway,  CA-Halifax,  NS  B3M  3J5,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  902  457 
3505,  e-mail:  dgeernaert@schalifax.ca) 

Dr  Timothy  GEORGE  (Southern  Baptist  Convention),  Samford  University,  Beeson  Divinity 
School,  800  Lakeshore  Drive,  US-Birmingham,  AL  35229-2252,  USA  (fax:  ++1  205  726 
2260,  e-mail:  tfgeorge@samford.edu) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  John  W.  GLADSTONE  (Church  of  South  India),  Bishop's  House,  LMS. 

Compound,  IN-Trivandrum  695  033,  Kerala,  India  (fax:  ++91  471  231  6439,  e-mail: 
bishopgladstone  @yahoo.com) 

*Rev.  Megersa  GUTA  (Ethiopian  Evangelical  Church  Mekane  Yesus),  EECMY  Central 
Office,  P.O.  Box  2087,  ET-Addis  Abeba,  Ethiopia  (fax:  ++251  1 534  148,  e-mail: 
eecmy.co@telecom.net.et) 

Prof.  Barbara  HALLENSLEBEN  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Institut  fur  Okumenische  Studien, 
Universitat  Misericorde,  CH-1700  Fribourg,  Switzerland  (fax  ++41  26  300  9783, 
e-mail:  Barbara. Hallensleben@uifr.ch) 

Rev.  Dr  Adolfo  HAM  (Presbyterian-Reformed  Church  in  Cuba),  Calle  I 502  Apart.  102,  e/23  y 
25  Vedado,  CU-Havana  10400,  Cuba  (fax:  ++53  7 33  9621,  e-mail:  ceham@ip.enet.cu) 

Rev.  Prof.  S.  Mark  HEIM  (American  Baptist  Churches  USA),  Department  of  Theology, 
Andover  Newton  Theological  School,  210  Herrick  Road,  US-Newton  Centre,  MA  02459,  USA 
(fax:  ++1  617  965  1772, e-mail:  mheim@ANTS.edu) 

*Rev.  Prof.  William  HENN,  OFM  cap  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Collegio  S.  Lorenzo,  GRA 
Km.  65.050,  IT-00163  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  06  6616  2401,  e-mail:  henn@unigre.it) 

*Rt  Rev.  John  HIND,  Bishop  of  Chichester  (Church  of  England),  The  Palace,  GB-Chichester, 
West  Sussex,  P019  1PY,  United  Kingdom  (fax:  ++44  1243  531  332,  e-mail: 
bishop@diochi.freeserve.co.uk) 

Dr  Sergey  HOVORUN  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  of  External  Church 
Relations,  Danilov  Monastery,  22  Danilovsky  Val,  RU-1 15191  Moscow,  Russia  (fax:  ++7  095 
230  2619,  hovorun@hotmail.com) 

Rev.  Heikki  HUTTUNEN  (Orthodox  Church  in  Finland),  St  Herman  of  Alaska  Church, 
Kaupinkalliontie  2,  FI-02100  Espoo,  Finland  (fax:  ++  358  9 455  8294,  e-mail: 
heikki.huttunen@hki.ort.fi) 

*Metropolitan  Dr  Mar  Gregorios  Yohanna  IBRAHIM  (Syrian  Orthodox  Church  of  Antioch), 
Syrian  Orthodox  Archdiocese  of  Aleppo,  Suleimanieh,  St  Simon  Alamoudi  Street,  P.O.Box 
4194,  SY-Aleppo,  Syria  (fax:  ++  963  21  464  2260,  e-mail:  margregorios@net.sy) 
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Rev.  Prof.  Viorel  IONITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Conference  of  European  Churches, 
20C  L'Ancienne  Route,CH-1218  Grand-Saconnex,  Switzerland  (fax  ++41  22  791  6227, 
e-mail:  vio@cec-kek.org) 

Rev.  Prof.  Humberto  JIMENEZ  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Carerra  34N  18AAsur-160,  CO- 
Medellin,  Colombia  (fax:  ++57  4 295  1241,  e-mail:  hjimenez@interpla.net) 

Rt  Rev.  Dr  S.  Tilewa  JOHNSON  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]), 
Bishopscourt,  P.O.  Box  51,  GM-Banjul,  Gambia  (fax:  ++220  4229  495,  e-mail: 
anglican@qanet.gm  or  stilewaj@hotmail.com) 

Dr  Roman  JURIGA  (Orthodox  Church  of  Czech  Lands  and  Slovakia),  Orthodox  Academy 
Vilemow,  159  Vilemov  u Litovle,  CZ-783  23  Vilemov,  Czech  Republic 

Prof.  Kenji  KANDA  (United  Church  of  Japan),  School  of  Theology,  Kwansei-Gakuin 
University,  1-1-155  Uegahara,  Nishinomiya,  JP-Hyogo,  Japan  (fax:  ++81  798  52  4136; 
e-mail:  z83010@kwansei.ac.jp) 

Rev.  Panaghotis  KANTARDJIS  (Greek  Evangelical  Church),  do  Greek  Evangelical  Church, 
24  Markou  Botsari  St,  GR-117  41  Athens,  Greece 

*Mrs  Sarah  S.  KAULULE  (United  Church  of  Zambia),  The  Ministry  of  Science,  Technology 
and  Vocational  Training,  P.O.  Box  50464,  Los  Angeles  Road,  ZMLusaka,  Zambia  (fax:  ++ 
260  1252  198, 

e-mail:  sskaulule@zamtel.zm  or  sskaulule@mstvt.gov.zm) 

V.  Rev.  John  KEVERN  (Episcopal  Church,  USA),  Bexley  Hall,  Episcopal  Seminary,  1100 
South  Goodman  Street,  US-Rochester,  NY  14620,  USA  (fax:  ++1  585  340  9636,  e-mail: 
jkevern@bexley.edu) 

Sister  KO  Ha  Fong  Maria  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Pontifica  Facolta  Auxilium,  Via 
Cremolino  141,  IT-00166  Rome,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  06  615  64  640,  e-mail: 
mko@pfse-auxilium.org) 

Dr  Dimitra  KOUKOURA  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Aristotle  University  of  Thessaloniki, 
GR-54006  Thessaloniki,  Greece  (fax:  ++30  2310  996978,  dimkou@theo.auth.gr) 

*Rev.  Dr  Jacob  KURIEN  (Malankara  Orthodox  Syrian  Church),  Orthodox  Theological 
Seminary,  P.O.  Box  98,  IN-Kottayam  686  001,  Kerala,  India  (fax:  ++91  481  2302571,  e-mail: 
iksem@sancharnet.in) 

Prof.  Alar  LAATS  (Estonian  Lutheran  Church),  Theological  Institute  of  the  EELC,  Puhavaimu 
6,  EE-110123  Tallinn,  Estonia  (fax:  ++37  2 646  4102,  e-mail:  alar.laats@eelk.ee) 

V.  Rev.  Dr  Elpidophoros  LAMBRINIADIS  (Ecumenical  Patriarchate),  Sadrazam  Ali  Pasa 
Cad.  No  35,  Fatih,  TR-lstanbul  34220,  Turkey  (fax:  ++  90  212  531  6533,  e-mail: 
elpidof@attglobal.net) 

Rev.  Arthur  Ko  LAY  (Myanmar  Baptist  Convention),  Judson  Church  Centre,  No.  2 Chapel 
Road,  University  Estate,  Kamayut  PO,  MM-Yangon,  Myanmar 
(e-mail:  ko-lay@yahoo.net.mm) 

Prof.  Kyung  Sook  LEE  (Methodist  Church),  106-1103  Sungwon  Apt.,  Yonghee-dong  740, 
Seodaemon-ku,  KR-Seoul  120-113,  Korea  (fax:  ++82  2 3277  2843,  e-mail: 
leeks@mm.ewha.ac.kr) 
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Rev.  Arao  A.  LITSURE  (United  Congregational  Church  in  Southern  Africa),  Rua  do  Kongua 
24,  3 Andar,  Flat  4,  MZ-Maputo,  Mozambique  (e-mail:  arao@tropical.co.mz) 

Rev.  Dr  Peter  LODBERG  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  Denmark)  Department  of 
Systematic  Theology,  University  of  Aarhus,  Nordre  Ringgade  1,  DK-8000  Aarhus  C, 

Denmark  (fax:  +45  8942  1 1 09) 

Rev.  Jan  LUKASZUK  (Autocephalous  Orthodox  Church  of  Poland),  Sienkiewicza  1,  PL-22- 
100  Chelm,  Poland 

Rt  Rev.  Julius  O.  LYNCH  (Church  of  the  Province  of  West  Africa  [Anglican]),  Bishop’s  Court, 
Fourah  Bay  Road,  P.O.  Box  128,  SL-Freetown,  Sierra  Leone  (fax:  ++232  22  3827  or  ++  232 
22  7771) 

Rev.  Prof.  Angelo  MAFFEIS  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Seminario  Diocesano,  Via  Bollani  20, 
IT-25123  Brescia,  Italy  (fax:  ++39  030  371  2227,  e-mail:  a.maffeis@aliceposta.it) 

Archbishop  Dr  MAKARIOS  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis  (Tillyrides)  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate 
of  Alexandria  and  All  Africa),  Orthodox  Church  of  Kenya  and  Irinoupolis,  P.O.Box  461 19,  KE- 
Nairobi,  Kenya  (fax:  ++254  2 560  750,  e-mail:  makarios@africaonline.co.ke) 

Rev.  Michael  MARKERT  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Nordplatz4,  DE-04105  Leipzig, 
Germany  (fax:  ++  49  341  583  2092,  e-mail:  michaelmarkert@t-online.de) 

Rev.  Dr  James  MASSEY  (Church  of  North  India),  Centre  for  Dalit/Subaltern  Studies 
(Theology),  House  No.  181,  Sector  1,  Pocket  1,  Dwarka  Phase  1,  IN-New  Delhi  110  045, 
India  (fax:  ++91  11  2508  8475, 
e-mail:  dsp-id@eth.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Judith  McKINLAY  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Aotearoa-New  Zealand),  740C  George 
Street,  NZ-Dunedin,  Aotearoa-New  Zealand  (fax:  ++64  3 479  5158,  e-mail: 
judith.mckinlay@stonebow.otago.ac.nz) 

*Dr  Paul  MEYENDORFF  (Orthodox  Church  in  America),  St  Vladimir’s  Orthodox  Theological 
Seminary,  575  Scarsdale  Road,  US-Crestwood,  NY  10707,  USA  (fax:  ++1  914  961  4507,  e- 
mail:  pm@svots.edu ) 

Rev.  Dr  Binsar  NAINGGOLAN  (Huria  Kristen  Batak  Protestant  Church),  Kampus  STT- 
HKBP,  Jalan  Sangnawaluh  6,  !D-Pematang  Siantar  21132,  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia 

Very  Rev.  Dr  Michel  NAJIM  (Greek  Orthodox  Patriarchate  of  Antioch),  St  Nicholas  Cathedral, 
2300  West  Third  Street,  US-Los  Angeles,  CA  90057,  USA  (fax  ++1  213  382  0175,  e-mail:  La 
StNic@aol.com) 

*Rev.  Jane  NAMUGENYI  (Church  of  the  Province  of  Uganda  [Anglican]),  P.O.  Box  1403, 
UG-Masaka,  Uganda  (fax:  ++256  41  345597,  Kampala  Post  Office) 

Archbishop  NATHANIEL  (Ethiopian  Orthodox  Tewahedo  Church),  Ethiopian  Orthodox 
Tewahedo  Church,  P.O.  Box  1283,  ET-Addis  Abeba,  Ethiopia  (fax:  ++251  1 552  211) 

Rt  Rev.  Nyansako-ni  NKU  (Presbyterian  Church  in  Cameroon),  P.O.Box  19,  CM-Buea,  SWP, 
Cameroon  (e-mail:  pcc_modofficiel9@yahoo.com) 
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Rev.  Dr  Elizabeth  C.  NORDBECK  (United  Church  of  Christ),  Andover  Newton  Theological 
School,  210  Herrick  Road,  US-Newton  Centre,  MA  02459,  USA  (fax:  ++1  617  965  1772,  e- 
mail:  enordbeck@ants.edu) 

Mrs  Rosemary  NTHAMBURI  (Methodist  Church  in  Kenya),  P.O.Box  47633,  KE-Nairobi, 
Kenya  (fax:  ++254  2 729  790  or  713  870,  e-mail:  znthamburi@methodistguesthouse.org) 

‘Sister  (Dr)  Mary  O’DRISCOLL,  op  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  204  Griffith  Avenue,  lE-Dublin 
9,  Ireland,  (e-mail:  maryodop@hotmail.com,  maryodop@eircom.net) 

Rev.  Oluwemimo  A.  OWASANOYE  (Church  of  the  Lord  [Aladura]),  P.O.  Box  15660,  GPO 
Dugbe,  NG-lbadan,  Oyo  State,  Nigeria  (fax:  ++234  1 342  5172,  ++234  1 582  0748,  e-mail: 
bowa@infoweb.abs.net) 

Rev.  Harry  R.  PANJAITAN  (Huria  Kristen  Indonesia  [Lutheran]),  HKI,  Jin  Melanchthon 
Siregar  1 1 1 ,ID-Pematangsiantar  21128,  North  Sumatra,  Indonesia  (fax:++62  622  23238) 

Dr  Evelyn  PARKER  (Christian  Methodist  Episcopal  Church),  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
Southern  Methodist  University,  P.O.  Box  750  133,  US-Dallas,  TX  75275-0133,  USA  (fax:  ++1 
214  761  2117,  e-mail:  eparker@mail.smu.edu) 

Rev.  Canon  Prof.  Martien  F.G.  PARMENTIER  (Old  Catholic  Church),  Faculty  of  Theology, 
University  of  Bern,  Langgassstrasse  51,  CH-3012  Bern  9,  Switzerland  (fax:  ++41  31 
6314193,  e-mail:  parmentier@theol.unibe.ch  orm.parmentier@chello.nl) 

Prof.  Otele  PERELINI  (Congregational  Christian  Church  in  Samoa),  Malua  Theological 
College,  Private  Bag,  Apia,  Samoa  (fax:  ++685  42  301,  e-mail:  mtc@lesamoa.net) 

Prof.  Vlassios  PHEIDAS  (Church  of  Greece),  500  Vouliagmeni  Street,  AlimosGR-174  56 
Athens,  Greece  (fax:  ++  30  1 982  7856) 

Rev.  Canon  Rogelio  PRIETO  (Spanish  Reformed  Episcopal  Church),  23  Kellett  Road,  GB- 
Southampton  SOI 5 7PS,  United  Kingdom  (e-mail:  rogelioprieto@tesco.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Predrag  PUZOVIC  (Orthodox  Church  of  Serbia),  c/o  Very  Rev.  Andreas  Cilerdzic,  ul. 
Kralja  Petra  br.  5,  YU-11000  Belgrade,  Yugoslavia 

Rev.  Samoela  Jaona  RANARIVELO  (Church  of  the  Province  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
[Anglican]),  c/o  Eveche  Anglican,  Lot  VK57  ter , Ambohimanoro  , 101  Antananarivo  , 
Madagascar 

Rev.  Prof.  Anne  Marie  REIJNEN  (United  Protestant  Church  in  Belgium),  2,  rue  de  Saint- 
Simon, 

FR-75007  Paris,  France  (tel/fax  ++33  1 4222  0470,  e-mail:  annemarie.reijnen@wanadoo.fr 
or  annemarie.reijnen@tiscali.be) 

Rev.  Dr  Cecil  M.  ROBECK  (Assemblies  of  God),  Fuller  Theological  Seminary,  135  N. 

Oakland  Avenue,  US-Pasadena,  CA  91182,  USA  (fax:  ++1  626  584  5251,  e-mail: 
cmrobeck@fuller.edu) 

‘Rev.  Dr  William  G.  RUSCH  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  in  America),  Foundation  for 
Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  North  America,  77  Park  Avenue  3E,  US-New  York,  NY 
10016,  USA  (e-mail:  ruschgrif@worldnet.att.net) 
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Rev,  Antti  SAARELMA  (Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  Finland),  Cathedral  of  Tampere, 
lllmarinkatu  37B  13,  FIN-33500  Tampere,  Finland  (fax:  ++358  3 219  0395,  e-mail: 
antti.saarelma@evl.fi) 

*Rev.  Dr  Katharine  Doob  SAKENFELD  (Presbyterian  Church  USA),  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  P.O.  Box  821,  US-Princeton,  NJ  08542-0803,  USA  (fax:  ++1  609  497  7819,  e- 
mail:  katharine.sakenfeld@ptsem.edu) 

Archdeacon  Joseph  SARVANANTHAN  (Church  of  Ceylon),  Church  of  St  Francis  of  Assisi, 
80/1  - Hotel  Road,  LK-Mount  Lavinia  10370,  Sri  Lanka  (fax:  ++94  11  2684  811,  e-mail: 
ashanis@col.lk) 

Rev.  Dr  Jorge  A.  SCAMPINI,  op  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Universidad  del  Norte  Santo 
Tomas  de  Aquino,  Defensa  422,  AR-C1065  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina  (e-mail: 
scampini@catholic.org  or  decano@unstacei.edu. ar) 

*Prof.  Valburga  SCHMIEDT  STRECK  (Evangelical  Church  of  Lutheran  Confession  in  Brazil), 
Rua  Pastor  Rodolfo  Saenger,  144,  Bairro  Jardim  America,  BR-93-035-350  Sao 
Leopoldo/RS,  Brazil  (e-mail:  valburgas@yahoo.com.br) 

Rev.  Dr  Barbara  SCHWAHN  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  United), 

Sehlossallee  6b,  DE-40229  Dusseldorf,  Germany  (e-mail:  alexander.bocksch@nexgo.de 

Janet  SCOTT  (Religious  Society  of  Friends),  4 Highsett,  GB-Cambridge  CB2  1NX,  United 
Kingdom  (fax  ++44  1223  507  120,  e-mail:  jrs39@cam.ac.uk) 

*Rev.  Dr  Hermen  SHASTRI  (Methodist  Church),  Council  of  Churches  of  Malaysia,  No.  26 
Jalan  University,  MY-46200  Petaling  Jaya,  Selangor,  Malaysia  (fax:  ++60  3 7956  0353,  e- 
mail:  cchurchm@tm.net.my,  cchurchm@streamyx.com 

Rev.  Canon  Sarny  Fawzy  SHEHATA  (Province  of  Jerusalem  and  Middle  East  - Diocese  of 
Egypt  [Anglican]),  5 English  Church  Street,  Stanley,  EG-Alexandria,  Egypt  (e-mail: 
samyshehata@dataxprs.com. eg) 

Rev.  Dr  Loraine  Mackenzie  SHEPHERD  (United  Church  of  Canada),  27  Dundurn  Place,  CA- 
Winnipeg  MB,  R3G  1C1,  Canada  (fax:  ++1  204  452  3098,  e-mail: 
loraine.augustine.uc@mts.net) 

Rev.  Vladimir  SHMALIY  (Russian  Orthodox  Church),  Department  for  External  Church 
Relations,  St  Daniel  Monastery,  Danilovsky  val  22,  RU-113  191  Moscow,  Russia  (fax:  ++7 
095  230  2619,  e-mail:  theolcom@mospat.dol.ru) 

Rev.  Shing-yit  Eric  SO  (The  Hong  Kong  Council  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China),  9/f I . , 
Christian  Ecumenical  Building,  No.  33  Granville  Road,  Tsim  Sha  Tsui,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong, 
People’s  Republic  of  China  (fax:  ++852  272  42131  e-mail:  ericso@hkcc.org. hk) 

Rev.  Dr  Chuleepran  SRISOONTORN-PERSONS  (Church  of  Christ  in  Thailand),  Payap 
University,  Kaew  Nawarat  Road,  TH-50000  Chiangmai,  Thailand  (fax:  ++66  53  249  508,  e- 
mail:  s_chulee@yahoo.com) 

Mrs  Angelene  SWART  (Moravian  Church  in  South  Africa),  Moravian  Church  of  South  Africa, 
P.O.  Box  24  1 1 1 Lansdowne,  ZA-Cape  7780  South  Africa,  (fax:  ++  27  21  637  9054) 
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*Rev.  Dr  William  TABBERNEE  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Phillips  Theological  Seminary,  901  North 
Mingo  Road,  US-Tulsa,  OK  74116,  USA  (fax:  ++1  918  610  8404,  e-mail: 
william.tabbernee@ptstulsa.edu) 

*Rev.  Dr  Michael  TITA  (Romanian  Orthodox  Church),  Romanian  Orthodox  Church 
Patriarchate,  Aleea  Dealul  Mitropoliei  25,  RO-040163  Bucharest  IV,  Romania  (fax:  ++40  21 
406  7172,  e-mail:  externe@patriarhia.ro 

*Rev.  Dr  Richard  TRELOAR  (Anglican  Church  of  Australia),  Trinity  College,  Royal  Parade, 
AU-Parkville,  Vic.  3052,  Australia  (fax:  ++61  3 9348  7460,  e-mail: 
rtreloar@trinity.unimelb.edu.au) 

Rev.  Claudia  TRON  (Evangelical  Waldensian  Church  of  the  River  Plate),  Espana  1041,  AR- 
3190  La  Paz  (Entre  Rios),  Argentina  (e-mail:  claser@lapazcoop.com.ar) 

Dorn  Michel  VAN  PARYS,  OSB  (Roman  Catholic  Church),  Monastere  Benedicts,  5590 
Chevetogne,  Belgium  (fax:  ++32  83  21  60  45,  e-mail:  irenikon@monasterechevetogne.com) 

*Bishop  Dr  VASILIOS  (Karayiannis)  of  Trimithus  (Church  of  Cyprus),  Archbishopric  of 
Cyprus, 

P.O.  Box  21130,  CY-Nicosia,  Cyprus  (fax:  ++357  22  436  079,  e-mail:  trimith@logos.cy.net) 

Rev.  Dr  Rudolf  VON  SINNER  (Federation  of  Swiss  Protestant  Churches),  Escola  Superior  de 
Teologia,  Rua  Amadeo  Rossi  467,  Morro  do  Espelho,  BR-93030-220  Sao  Leopoldo  - RS, 
Brazil  (fax:  ++  55  51  5880197,  e-mail:  rvonsinner@est.com.br) 

*Rev.  Prof.  Dorothea  WENDEBOURG  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Humboldt- 
Universitat  Berlin,  Theologische  Fakultat,  Kirchengeschichte,  Unter  den  Linden  6,  DE-10099 
Berlin,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  30  2093-5958,  e-mail:  dorothea.wendebourq@theoloqie.hu- 
berlin.de) 

Prof.  Gunther  WENZ  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany),  Institut  fur  Fundamentaltheologie 
und  Okumene,  FB  Evangelische  Theologie,  Universitat  Munchen,  Schellingstrasse  3/111 
Vgb.,DE-80799  Munchen,  Germany  (fax:  ++49  89  2180  5067,  e-mail: 
Gunther.Wenz@evtheol.uni-muenchen.de) 

*Dr  Catrin  WILLIAMS  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Wales)  Keble  College,  Parks  Road,  GB- 
Oxford  0X1  3PG,  United  Kingdom,  (e-mail:  catrin.williams@keble.ox.ac.uk) 

Rev.  Dr  Chul  Ho  YOUN  (Presbyterian  Church  of  Korea),  Presbyterian  College  and 
Theological  Seminary,  353  KwangJang-Dong,  Kwang  Jin-Ku,  KR-Seoul  143-756,  Korea 

Rev.  Prof.  Jozsef  ZSENGELLER  (Reformed  Church  in  Hungary),  Reformed  Theological 
Academy  Papa,  Marcius  15  ter  9,  HU-8500  Papa,  Hungary  (fax:  ++36  89  312  331,  e-mail: 
jzsengeller@prta.hu) 

Staff 

Rev.  Dr  Thomas  F.  BEST  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Director  (e-mail:  tfb@wcc-coe.org) 

Mr  Alexander  FREEMAN  (Church  of  England),  Administrative  Assistant  (e-mail:  anf@wcc- 
coe.org) 

Dr  Tamara  GRDZELIDZE  (Orthodox  Church  in  Georgia)  (e-mail:  tgr@wcc-coe.org) 
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Rev.  Dr  Deenabandhu  MANCHALA  (United  Evangelical  Church  in  India  [Lutheran]) 

(e-mail:  dem@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Carolyn  McCOMISH  (Protestant  Church  of  Geneva),  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  cam@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Simei  MONTEIRO  (Methodist  Church,  Brazil),  Worship  Consultant  (e-mail:  sbm@wcc- 
coe.org) 

Ms  Katherine  PASTUKHOVA  (Russian  Orthodox  Church/Belorussian  Exarchate) 

(e-mail:  kpa@wcc-coe.org) 

Mrs  Hannelore  SCHMID  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran)  Administrative  Assistant 
(e-mail:  hgs@wcc-coe.org) 

Rev.  Anika  SERGEL-KOHLS  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran)  until  mid-July  2005 

Rev.  Kersten  STORCH  (Evangelical  Church  in  Germany:  Lutheran)  (e-mail:  kms@wcc- 
coe.org) 

Mr  Thomas  YONKER  (Disciples  of  Christ),  Intern  (e-mail:  thv@wcc-coe.org) 

Fax  for  all  F&O  staff:  ++41  22  791  6407 
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